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PREFATORY  LINES. 

THE  world  is  full  of  books,  then  why  should  I 
Another  add  to  its  redundant  store  ? 
And  give,  when  it  perchance  doth  want  no  more  ? 

Ah,  well !  I  still  must  sing,  I  scarce  know  why, 

Unless,  as  sun  lights  up  the  midday  sky, 

And  silvery  brooklets  run,  and  song  birds  sing, 
And  flowers  their  glorious  hues  show  forth,  and  fling 

Their  perfumes  on  the  air  unasked,  all  ply 

Their  parts  and  give  their  best  without  a  sigh, 
Because  they  must.  With  me  'tis  even  so: 
The  springs  of  song  within  me  rise  and  flow, 

I  may  not  let  their  waters  stagnant  lie, 
And  woe  betide  me  if  I  hoard  in  greed 
The  streams  which  thirsty  souls  around  me  need. 

Not  fame  nor  profit  do  I  hope  to  gain, 

Though,  rightly  won,  such  things  are  not  amiss ; 
My  dearest,  inmost  hope  I  feel  is  this : 

That  some  sad  hearts  may  find  herein  a  strain 

Or  word  of  hope  to  ease  their  hidden  pain, 
Some  thought  of  God  to  cheer  their  upward  way, 
Revive  their  flickering  faith's  expiring  ray, 

And  help  them  life's  best  victories  to  attain. 

Such  ministry  as  this  be  mine,  and  then 
I  have  my  heart's  most  dear  desire  fulfilled, 
All  baser  cravings  in  my  soul  are  stilled, 

That  I  may  better  serve  my  fellow  men. 
Lord,  so  let  grace  and  love  within  me  shine 
That  life  and  song  may  both  alike  be  Thine. 

D.  L. 

Spring  Grove,  Greenfield,  Yorks. 
(Written  in  1898). 
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INTRODUCTORY  MEMOIR. 


A  the  moment  Puritanism  lies  under  a  cloud.     Possibly 
in  the  rebound  from  the  present  over-laxity  the  social 
and  moral  pendulum  may  swing  that  way  again.    Such 
reaction  would  certainly  be  welcome  if  it  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  such  home  influences  as  surrounded  the  early  years 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  David  Lawton. 

His  father,  Edwin  Lawton,  senior,  was  born  at  Fairbanks, 
and  his  mother,  Charlotte  (nee  Schofield,  of  Warlow  Clough, 
Greenfield),  was  a  "  Friezlonder."  Grandfather  Schofield  was 
a  typical  Puritan,  whose  chief  reading  was  the  Bible,  Baxter's 
Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
devotional  books.  The  old  gentleman's  early  influence  over 
the  future  poet  was  great,  and  perhaps  here  we  are  at  the 
source  of  the  earnest  aim  so  evident  in  all  that  he  wrote.  No 
need  to  ask  if  he  believed  in  poetry  with  a  purpose  ! 

It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  his  parents 
influence  was  passive  or  negligible — far  from  it.  They  had 
character,  and,  considering  the  opportunities  of  their  generation, 
they  were  well  educated,  and  right  to  the  end  of  their  days 
were  able  to  enjoy  the  very  best  our  English  literature  affords. 
But  books  were  dear,  and  hand-loom  weavers'  wages  low,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Greenfield. 

Boarshurst,  Greenfield,  was  their  residence  on  January 
26th,  1851,  when  the  first  son,  David,  was  born;  his  brother 
Samuel  being  born  some  four  years  later.  Though  it  was  a 
home  of  poverty,  the  mother  was  of  the  type  able  to  make 
nineteen  shillings  do  the  work  of  a  pound,  and  so  the  two 
boys  were  reared  respectably,  and  taught  to  read  and  write. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  "  larn  to 
addle  ther  meyt,"  and  "  into  the  woollen  "  the  boys  went  as 
soon  as  they  were  big  enough. 

The  reign  of  the  cottage  industry  did  not  finally  wane  in 
Greenfield  till  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  power-looms  and 
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hand-looms  existing  side  by  side  for  many  years.  There  was 
no  legislation  covering  home  industries  in  the  'fifties  and 
'sixties,  so  the  working  day  was  rather  long,  judged  by 
present-day  standards.  From  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night  was  the  common  practice,  and  till  tea — or 
baggin' — time  on  Saturdays. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  drawbacks,  memories  of  those 
days  were  happy.  There  was  not  the  rigidity  of  relationship 
between  employer  and  employee  that  now  obtains;  and  if 
the  rewards  were  scanty  they  were  more  equally  apportioned 
(locally)  as  between  profits  and  wages.  There  was  scope  for 
craftsmanship,  too,  and  father  and  son  were  both  justifiably 
proud  of  their  workmanship  and  craft. 

As  the  cottage  industry  waned  and  yielded  place  to  the 
factory  system  the  son  found  it  necessary  to  change  with  the 
times,  and  for  a  few  years  experienced  the  doubtful  blessings 
of  the  factory  system.  In  early  manhood  he  worked  at  Song 
Mill,  Delph;  later,  at  the  Cambrian  Mills,  Newtown;  at  Oak 
View  Mills,  Greenfield;  and,  lastly,  as  overlooker  at  Messrs. 
Bottomley's  Greenfield  Mills,  till  the  stoppage  of  that  firm  in 
the  'eighties. 

Almost  in  each  case  of  change  a  spell  of  unemployment 
was  experienced,  and  his  dialect  poem,  "  Eawt  o'  Wark," 
though  written  long  afterwards,  may  be  taken  as  recording 
his  memories  of  these  periods. 

After  learning  at  home  all  that  his  father  and  mother  could 
teach  him,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  impelled  him  to  seek 
other  teachers,  and  he  became  one  of  a  band  of  day  pupils 
at  Boarshurst  School  until  he  was  about  13  or  14  years 
of  age.  This  was  supplemented  by  attendance  at  evening 
classes  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Uppermill.  As  a 
youth  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Pitman's  shorthand,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  of  that  subject  in  Saddle- 
worth.  Making  all  due  acknowledgments,  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  he  was  self-taught,  for  the  larger  and  better  part 
of  his  education  was  that  gained  by  himself  in  trying  to  teach 
others.  Many  clever  people  pour  scorn  upon  mutual  improve- 
ment societies  as  being  hotbeds  of  "  mutual  admiration,"  but 
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working  people  who  have  personal  acquaintance  with  these 
aids  to  culture  know  what  a  great  factor  they  have  often 
proved  in  training  men  for  public  life.  A  list  of  the  topics  he 
handled  would  astonish  the  reader,  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
literary  society  in  the  district  to  which  he  did  not  pay  regular 
visits  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life.  During  the  lives 
of  the  Saddleworth  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  and  the 
Saddleworth  United  Mutual  Improvement  Society  he  was  an 
active  and  interested  member.  He  was  always  learning,  and 
always  eager  to  assist  others  to  knowledge.  Each  of  the  many 
papers  read  by  him  was  the  outcome  of  exhaustive  preparation 
and  careful  revision,  so  that  his  mind  became  exceptionally 
well  stored  and  ready. 

As  the  son  of  an  ardent  teetotaller  and  pioneer  Rechabite, 
it  was  to  be  expected  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  when 
temperance  agitation  was  more  in  evidence  than  at  present, 
that  he  should  be  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  temperance 
worker.  He  and  a  few  others  were  responsible  for  carrying 
on  a  temperance  society  in  Court  Street,  Uppermill,  and  all 
his  life  he  was  a  temperance  advocate,  contributing  sketches, 
model  addresses,  verses,  and  dialogues  to  the  principal 
temperance  periodicals.  In  later  life  the  lack  of  balance 
shown  by  some  intemperate  temperance  men  in  Parliament 
offended  his  common  sense,  his  belief  being  that  "  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  especially  in  politics. 

Brought  up  as  he  was  under  Nonconformist  and  teetotal 
traditions,  his  youth  and  early  manhood  were  dominated 
politically  by  Bright  and  Gladstone;  but  it  was  their  high 
moral  temper,  more  than  their  policy,  which  won  his  allegiance, 
for,  while  he  was  a  hero-worshipper  who  would  have  satisfied 
the  soul  of  Thomas  Carlyle  himself,  he  would  have  said,  with 
Lowell,  "  I  claim  the  right  of  knowing  whom  I  serve."  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  Greenfield  Liberal  Club, 
strengthening  the  hands  of  those  who  fought  to  keep  it  free 
from  the  taint  of  intoxicants,  and  acting  as  treasurer  for  some 
years  immediately  prior  to  his  final  breakdown. 
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While  his  Liberalism  was  consistent,  he  firmly  held  that 
co-operators  and  trade  unionists  were  entitled  to  direct 
representation  in  Parliament,  on  the  principle  that  "  if  you 
want  a  thing  done,  do  it  yourself;  if  not,  send."  In  this 
connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  a  conference  of 
co-operators,  held  at  Higher  Hurst,  in  the  Prestwich 
constituency,  in  November,  1899,  he  read  a  paper  advocating 
the  direct  representation  of  co-operators  in  Parliament  and 
on  local  public  bodies,  which  paper  had  a  cool  reception. 
Though  laid  aside  by  sickness  during  the  Prestwich  by-election 
of  January,  1918,  he  was  deeply  interested,  and  very  shrewdly 
estimated  the  result.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Reveille " 
readers  will  find  verses  which  plainly  set  forth  his  political 
sympathies  and  beliefs. 

His  connection  with  Sunday  School  work  was  life-long. 
As  a  boy  he  was  connected  with  Ebenezer  Congregational 
Sunday  School,  Uppermill,  and,  except  for  a  short  tune  spent 
in  Newtown,  Mon.,  he  was  a  life  member  of  Ebenezer 
Congregational  Church.  Early  in  the  'eighties,  however,  then 
living  at  Hey  Top,  and  the  Greenfield  Wesleyan  School  being 
in  need  of  help,  he  turned  in  to  assist,  and  up  to  his  last  illness 
took  a  class  regularly.  In  July,  1913,  a  rather  noteworthy 
photograph  was  taken,  consisting  of  a  group  of  no  less  than 
eight  male  teachers  who  had  served  terms  of  from  27  to  38 
years  without  break  in  the  same  Sunday  School.  In  passing, 
it  may  be  noted  that  father's  death  made  the  first  break  in 
the  group.  He  must  have  been  a  Sunday  School  teacher  for 
nearly  fifty  years. 

While  early  teachings  and  influences  left  their  impress, 
his  mind  was  too  liberal  and  independent  to  be  trammelled  by 
theological  superstitions,  no  matter  how  venerable  and 
respectable.  An  inveterate  and  discriminating  reader,  he 
thought  for  himself,  and  readers  of  his  poems  will  find  that 
his  creed  may  be  reduced  simply  to  a  belief  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  revealed  to  us  through  the  life  of  Christ  as  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament;  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man,  with  all  the  duties  and  privileges  involved  in  such 
relationships.  Those  who  knew  him  best  will  agree  that  in 
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religion  he  achieved  at  once  breadth,  depth,  and  simplicity 
of  ideas,  manifested  with  great  consistency  in  his  life. 

Like  Holyoake,  he  might  have  said:  "  I  have  cared  most 
for  co-operation."  In  January,  1887,  the  Greenfield  Co- 
operative Society  decided  to  appoint  a  full-time  secretary  and 
cashier,  and  from  a  number  of  applicants  he  was  chosen. 
Whilst  in  Newtown  (1874-7),  the  place  of  Owen's  birth  and 
death,  he  assisted  at  the  forming  of  a  co-operative  society, 
and  made  out  its  first  annual  return.  The  year  1879  saw  him 
back  in  Greenfield,  acting  first  on  the  shops  and  hall  com- 
mittee (in  May),  and  later  on  the  general  committee. 
Appointed  in  1895  on  the  Oldham  District  Conference  Associa- 
tion, he  read  for  that  body  a  baker's  dozen  of  papers.  As 
secretary  of  the  Greenfield  Society  he  spent  himself  without 
stint  to  serve  his  neighbours  in  all  the  varied  ways  open  to  an 
official  of  a  workers'  organisation. 

Education  was  taken  up  by  the  Greenfield  Society  in  1892, 
and  for  the  first  session  the  secretary  of  the  general  committee 
was  secretary  of  the  education  department  as  well.  Housing 
schemes  were  initiated  by  the  society  in  1892,  1897,  1901,  and 
1909,  and  as  he  was  an  enthusiastic  housing  reformer  it  was 
natural  that  a  large  share  of  the  work  fell  to  him.  During 
the  year  1906  Greenfield  Society  celebrated  its  jubilee,  and 
one  of  the  forms  taken  was  the  presentation  to  each  member 
of  a  copy  of  the  history  of  the  society.  This  he  compiled, 
giving  it  the  title  of  Village  Co-operation;  and  with  its 
illustrations  of  bygone  worthies,  giving  honour  where  due, 
it  proved  very  acceptable. 

Saddleworth  has  seven  co-operative  societies,  and  it  was 
one  of  his  dreams  to  get  them  to  amalgamate.  A  joint  com- 
mittee was  formed  in  1911,  and  ran  a  trip  to  Luton  and 
London,  which  trip  was  a  great  success  from  every  point  of 
view;  and  in  1913  the  "co-operation  of  co-operators"  was 
carried  a  step  further  by  a  joint  issue  of  the  localised  magazine, 
the  Wheatsheaf,  of  which  he  was  appointed  editor. 

Yet  were  not  his  activities  or  sympathies  limited  to 
co-operation,  for  in  1904  he  was  co-opted  to  the  Saddleworth 
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Sub-Committee  of  the  West  Riding  Education  Committee, 
on  which  body  he  steadily  served  till  his  death;  and  in  1910 
he  was  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

Fortunately  for  his  editor,  he  was — unlike  many  writers — 
methodical  in  filing  and  dating  his  pieces,  so  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  his  first  poetic  attempt  was  a  hymn  composed 
and  sung  at  the  corner-stone  laying  of  Ebenezer  Chapel, 
Uppermill,  on  April  27th,  1872;  and  his  first  appearance  in 
the  weekly  press  was  in  the  Oldham  Chronicle  of  July  27th, 
1872,  with  a  poem  "  Passing  Away,"  which  he  would  not  have 
included  in  a  later  collection;  but  one  piece  of  that  period 
was  "  My  Native  Hills,"  first  written  in  August,  1873,  which 
stands  in  the  present  volume  with  very  slight  alteration. 

His  connection  with  the  Oldham  Chronicle  lasted  to  the 
end,  and  the  Reporter  of  Ashton  had  an  equal  share  of  his 
attention,  contributions  appearing  in  both  papers  regularly 
for  over  forty  years.  Occasionally,  too,  the  Herald  (Ashton) 
printed  his  poems  and  sketches. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  co-operative  press  should 
have  a  large  share  of  his  affectio.i.  The  Co-operative  News 
and  Mitigate  Monthly  frequently  accepted  his  poetry  and 
sketches;  and  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  one  among  two 
or  three  local  editors  of  the  Wheatsheaf  whose  connection  had 
lasted  from  the  inception  of  that  magazine,  in  1896,  by  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  to  his  death. 

Of  his  work  in  the  dialect  he  was  himself  doubtful;  yet 
his  Warty  Rhymes  (1894)  was  sold  out  in  a  very  short  time, 
showing  that  his  work  had  its  admirers;  and  his  "  Owd 
Weighvur  "  sketches,  which  took  the  form  of  a  racy  handling 
of  current  topics  in  dialect,  had  a  certain  popularity — and 
occasionally  drew  sharp  protests  from  anonymous  letter 
writers. 

His  personal  relationships  with  Brierley  and  Laycock  were 
most  cordial.  With  Trafford  Clegg  ("  Owd  Weighvur," 
Rochdale)  he  exchanged  many  letters;  Waugh,  I  think,  he 
never  met;  but  Laycock  and  he  met  occasionally,  and  had 
the  highest  regard  for  each  other.  They  were  certainly  very 
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similar  in  spirit  and  aim,  however  they  might  differ  in  ability 
and  popularity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Dr.  Joseph 
Wright,  of  Oxford,  brought  out  a  Dialect  Dictionary,  and 
the  "  dark  and  peculiar "  words  used  by  local  weavers 
furnished  a  rich  mine,  which  was  enthusiastically  and 
thoroughly  worked  by  "  Th'  Owd  Weighvur,"  whose  assistance 
was  accepted  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Wright 
in  his  work. 

Any  attempt  on  my  part  to  estimate  his  position  in  letters 
would  be  out  of  place,  and  that  task  is  left  to  others,  though 
with  some  confidence.  One  feature  of  his  work  merits  a 
remark,  and  that  is  his  fondness  for  the  sonnet.  According  to 
Henry  Morley,  the  true  sonnet  consists  of  two  quatrains  and 
a  sestet  or  two  tercets.  The  Elizabethans,  including  Shake- 
speare, did  not  observe  this  rigidly;  and  in  the  accompanying 
pages  interested  readers  may  note  that  the  fourteen-line 
form  is  very  varied  in  treatment,  even  where  two  or  more 
sonnets  are  utilised  to  make  up  one  poem.  Some  of  them  have 
been  very  much  admired  by  competent  critics. 

One  personal  word  may  be  allowed — which  is,  that  no 
children  could  possibty  desire  a  more  ideal  father.  In  all 
his  home  relationships  he  was  fortunate.  His  first  marriage 
was  in  August,  1875,  to  Esther  Jane  Haigh,  of  Uppermill, 
who  died  after  an  all-too-brief  married  life;  and  in  February, 
1880,  he  married  Mary  Sykes,  of  Greenfield,  who  survives  him. 
For  the  last  ten  years  his  health  had  not  been  robust,  following 
on  a  breakdown  early  in  1908 ;  but  he  had  been  able  to  maintain 
his  usual  activities.  The  extra  strain  of  the  war,  with  its 
many  varied  calls,  and  its  depressing  effect  on  his  sensitive 
nature,  finally  bore  him  down,  and  on  October  2Oth,  1917, 
he  was  taken  with  a  seizure  whilst  at  a  committee  meeting. 
After  a  slight  rally  he  gradually  weakened,  despite  his  ardent 
desire  to  recover,  until  on  April  2oth,  1918,  he  breathed  his  last 
at  his  home,  Spring  Grove,  Greenfield. 

There  now  remains  the  very  pleasant  duty  of  thanking  the 
many  friends  whose  sincere  kindness  has  made  this  edition 
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possible;  likewise  the  editors  of  the  Oldham  Chronicle, 
Ashton  Reporter,  Ashton  Herald,  Co-operative  News,  and 
Millgate  Monthly  for  the  privilege  of  reprinting  pieces  which 
have  appeared  in  their  periodicals.  If  any  rights  have  been 
infringed,  it  has  been  done  unwittingly,  and  I  trust  this 
explanation  will  be  accepted. 

He  had  made  a  tentative  collection  of  his  pieces,  with  a 
title  and  preface,  which  are  here  adopted;  but  his  collection 
has  been  extended  and  re-arranged,  with  the  aim  of  making 
it  thoroughly  representative.  In  treating  the  dialect  the  aim 
has  beer  to  make  the  spelling  phonetic,  without  any  unnecessary 
departure  from  the  accepted  English  spelling.  Some  critics 
may  smile  at  some  of  the  pieces  included,  but  neighbours 
and  friends  will  know  the  reason  for  their  appearance,  so  the 
critics  may  smile — if  they  wish. 

Like  Milton's  Samson  (with  one  word  altered),  he  may 
now  be  left : — 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears ;  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise  or  blame ;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  life  so  noble. 

E.  L. 


NOTE. — Those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding  the  dialect  would 
be  helped  by  consulting  F.  E.  Taylor's  Folk-speech  of  South  Lancashire, 
or,  if  near  a  good  reference  library,  Dr.  Joseph  Wright's  Dialect 
Dictionary. 
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I.  Poems. 


WEBS  FROM  FANCY'S 
LOOM. 


THE   POET. 

THE  poet,  who  is  he  ?  say  whence  he  came  ? 

And  who  to  him  his  wondrous  art  hath  taught  ? 
Who  lit  his  soul  with  bright  celestial  flame  ? 

And  gave  him  words  to  speak  his  glowing  thought  ? 

God  gave  the  poet ;  gave  to  him  his  theme, 

Created  him  his  purpose  to  fulfil ; 
Unfolded  things  to  him  from  Nature's  scheme, 

Bestowed  upon  his  song  its  power  to  thrill. 
And  gave  him  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see, 

What  others  hear,  see,  know  not  of  at  all ; 
Then  charged  him  thus,  "  My  faithful  servant  be — 

Sing  on  until  thou  hear'st  thy  Master's  call." 

And  so  he  sings  the  theme  God  gave  to  sing : — 
The  beautiful  and  true  in  everything. 


Webs  from  Fancy's  Loom 


THE  SEASONS. 


NEW  YEAR  THOUGHTS. 

i. 

ANOTHER  chapter  in  life's  book  is  sealed, 
Another  page  has  opened  fresh  and  white, 
And  on  its  surface  pure  what  we  shall  write 
We  cannot  tell;  the  future's  unrevealed, 
And  wisely  from  our  anxious  eyes  concealed. 
But  we  shall  make  it  bad  or  good,  at  will, 
Just  as  the  moments  given  to  us  we  fill  ; 
The  seeds  we  sow  decide  our  harvest  yield  : 
Our  words  may  die,  our  deeds  immortal  are, 
And  live  to  bless  or  curse  us  through  the  years, 
To  bring  us  joy,  or  fill  our  eyes  with  tears, 
And  all  our  hopes  of  coming  brightness  mar. 
For  what  we  do  with  good  or  ill  is  rife  ; 
Our  present  moulds  the  future  of  our  life. 

n. 
How  all-important,  then,  that  we  should  live, 

So  that  our  future  must  be  filled  with  good, 
A  healthful  influence  round  about  us  give, 

A  holy  effluence  from  our  souls  enflood 
The  minds  of  those  with  whom  we  daily  meet  ; 

For  what  we  are  we  make  our  fellows,  too. 
The  tracks  we  leave  behind  us  with  our  feet 

Some  take  as  marks  to  show  them  what  to  do. 
Each  hour  the  flame  within  we  should  renew 

With  living  coals  from  God's  high  altar  -fire. 
That  by  our  spirit's  warmth  we  may  imbue 

Some  other  souls  with  pure  and  high  desire. 
Because  we  live  'mongst  others,  Saviour,  we 
Should  strive  to  grow  each  year  more  like  to  Thee. 
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SPRINGTIME. 

FAIR  Nature,  waking  from  her  winter  death, 

Puts  off  her  chilly  shroud  of  frozen  snow, 
And,  quicken'd  by  sweet  Spring's  congenial  breath, 

She  seems  once  more  with  vigorous  life  aglow ; 
And  robes  herself  anew  in  living  green, 

Adorned  with  gorgeous  flowers  of  varied  hue ; 
The  sunlight  beams  upon  her  lovely  sheen, 

And  white  clouds  sail  across  a  sky  of  blue. 

Fit  emblem  this  of  resurrection's  morn, 
When  we,  obedient  to  the  trump  of  doom, 

Shall  wake  from  death,  put  off  this  shroud  earth-born, 
And  rise  victorious  o'er  the  cold,  dark  tomb. 

Bask  in  the  rays  of  Christ  our  Sun  and  King : 

Life's  winter  changed  for  heaven's  eternal  spring. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  SPRING. 

THE  Sun  hath  kiss'd  the  Earth  to  life  again : 
Each  day  he  longer  dotes  upon  her  charms, 
And  she,  rejoicing  in  his  loving  arms, 

Forgets  his  recent  coldness  and  her  pain, 

For  joy  that  she  doth  still  his  love  retain ; 
And,  smiling  up  into  his  genial  face, 
To  please  him,  drapes  herself  anew  with  grace, 

And  dons  her  beauties  all,  a  glorious  train. 

The  while  he  doth  with  loving  eye  survey 
The  wondrous  fashion  of  her  gorgeous  dress, 

Adorned  with  choicest  blooming  blossoms  gay, 
He's  proud  to  own  so  much  of  loveliness ; 

And  she,  to  crown  his  joy,  doth  bear  and  bring 

To  him  their  beauteous  child,  fair  happy  Spring. 


Webs  from  Fancy's  Loom 

THE  EARTH  AND  THE  SUN. 

How  patiently  poor  shivering  Earth  has  borne 

Her  long  estrangement  from  Sol's  genial  arms ; 
And  now  his  fitful  warmth  she  does  not  scorn, 

But  smiles  as  if  she'd  win  him  by  her  charms 
Back  to  his  former  love  and  faithfulness, 

Entrance  him  with  her  sweet  and  wondrous  grace : 
And  all  her  frame  throbs  at  his  fond  caress 

As  she  doth  rest  again  in  his  embrace. 

Dear  Earth,  so  true  and  patient  in  thy  love, 
We  would  rejoice  with  thee  in  thy  spring  bliss, 

Leam  from  thee  how  to  love  our  Sun  above ; 
And  well  'twould  be  to  copy  thee  in  this — 

That  thou  unmurmuringly  dost  hope  and  wait, 

However  cold  and  drear  thy  wintry  state. 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE  BIRDS. 

ONCE  as  I  wandered  forth  in  early  spring, 

To  gaze  on  Nature  newly  robed  and  fair, 
I  listened  to  a  lark  on  soaring  wing 

Which  poured  its  melody  upon  the  air. 
Then  other  warblers  seemed  to  catch  its  strain, 

For  soon  the  dell  was  vocal  with  their  song. 
Right  merrily  each  sang  its  glad  refrain, 

Their  joyful  music  blending  sweet  and  long. 

Well  pleased  I  heard  their  harmony,  for  I 
Am  fond  of  Nature's  music  anywhere ; 

And  as  I  watched  them  hop  about  or  fly, 
I  seemed  to  hear  them  every  one  declare, 

From  soaring  lark  to  robin  perched  on  spray, 

"  We  sing  our  songs  in  God's  appointed  way." 

Ah  well,  I  thought,  e'en  from  the  feather}'  throng 

I  may  a  useful  lesson  learn  to-day. 
For  cheerfully  doth  each  one  sing  its  song, 

However  mean  may  seem  its  humble  lay. 
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They  cannot  all  be  larks  and  nightingales, 
Or  pour  their  song  on  swift  up-soaring  wing ; 

So  with  their  melody  they  fill  the  vales, 

Content  from  blossomed  bough  or  hedge  to  sing. 

I  too,  like  them,  should  pour  my  humble  strain; 

At  worst  'twere  only  wasted  on  the  air, 
But  it,  perchance,  may  soothe  the  bitter  pain 

Of  some  lone  heart  bowed  with  its  load  of  care, 
And  scatter  seeds  of  good  which  yet  shall  spring 
A  harvest  for  the  garners  of  the  King. 

A  SABBATH  WALK  IN  SPRING. 

ONE  Sabbath  morn  I  rambled  forth 

The  meadow  paths  along ; 
The  breath  of  Spring  blew  o'er  the  earth, 

The  groves  were  full  of  song. 
Bright  buttercups  and  daisies  sweet 

Upreared  their  tiny  forms, 
The  primrose  blossomed  at  my  feet, 

Fair  nursling  of  the  storms. 

As  I  inhaled  the  balmy  breeze 

Amid  the  calm  around, 
And  paused  beneath  the  new-leaved  trees, 

A  holy  bliss  I  found. 
My  soul,  which  had  been  tossed  about 

With  anguish  sharp  and  keen, 
Now  cast  away  its  gloom  and  doubt, 

And  revelled  in  the  scene. 

Within  my  heart  faith's  smouldering  flame, 

Earth's  gladness  seemed  to  fan : 
Ah,  me  !  how  Nature  puts  to  shame 

Unthankful,  murmuring  man  ! 
I  saw,  as  I'd  ne'er  seen  before, 

The  sin  of  faithlessness — 
Did  we  regard  our  mercies  more, 

Our  trials  would  seem  less. 
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Thus  while  amid  the  vales  I  stood 

In  quietness  alone : 
I  felt  my  Maker  must  be  good 

Were  He  but  rightly  known. 
"  My  Father,  God,  in  all  things  kind," 

With  quickening  heart  I  cried, 
"  Thee  in  Thy  works  I  love  to  find, 

And  feel  Thee  at  my  side. 

"  O  touch  these  poor  weak  eyes  of  mine 

And  give  them  power  to  see 
Thyself  in  every  object  shine, 

Look  through  all  things  to  Thee. 
And  as  Thou  dost  the  earth  renew 

From  winter's  wide  decay, 
So  now  my  waiting  soul  imbue 

With  trust  and  love  alway. 

"  Then  shall  my  spirit  in  Thee  rest 

As  seasons  come  and  go, 
And  ever  with  Thy  presence  blest, 

My  cup  shall  overflow — 
Till  Thy  fair  angel,  Death,  shall  come, 

A  crown  of  life  to  bring, 
And  lead  me  to  Thy  glorious  home, 

Thy  heaven's  unending  spring." 


A  FORETASTE  OF  SUMMER. 

'TWAS  April,  and  the  meadow  grass  was  green ; 

The  glorious  Sun  shone  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
No  envious  mists  his  genial  rays  between : 

Fair  Nature  smiled  to  see  him  climb  so  high ; 
It  seemed  a  day  of  summer  in  the  spring — 

An  April  imitation  of  July; 
The  heat  not  yet  oppressing  everything, 

But  promising  it  would  do  by  and  by. 
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Ah,  well,  I  thought,  while  pausing  in  the  heat ; 

The  toil-drops  trickling  slowly  down  my  brow, 
A  foretaste  this  of  coming  summer  sweet, 

From  which  I  read  a  lesson  needed  now : 
Tis  so  in  life.     Like  winter,  trials  past 
But  sweeten  foretastes  here  of  heaven  at  last. 


TO  MAY. 

WE  bid  thee  welcome,  lovely  month  of  flowers ; 

Thou  fairest  daughter  of  thy  mother,  Spring : 
With  blooming  cheeks,  all  wet  with  April's  showers, 

The  bridal  wreath  of  Nature  thou  dost  bring, 
And  with  it  decks  her  brow ;  while  in  her  pride 

She  drapes  herself  anew  in  rich  array. 
Thy  magic  power  is  seen  on  every  side, 

Thy  presence  bursting  buds  and  leaves  betray ; 
We  hear  thy  voice  ring  through  the  verdant  woods, 

Thy  footsteps  we  can  trace  on  the  glad  earth, 
And  see  thy  smile  reflected  in  the  floods : 

To  what  sweet  things  thou  dost  give  happy  birth. 
And  as  thou  nll'st  with  flowers  each  dell  and  dale, 
Thy  advent,  gentle  May,  with  joy  we  hail. 


TO  JUNE. 

DELIGHTFUL  month,  thou  manhood  of  the  year, 
When  everything  is  full  of  active  life, 
And  trees  and  flowers  engage  in  friendly  strife 

Which  shall  the  most  luxuriant  appear. 

Ripe  meadows  green  await  the  reaper's  blade, 
With  buttercups  and  daisies  sprinkled  o'er; 

The  cuckoo's  mellow  notes  ring  through  the  glade 
And  joyous  birds  their  gladsome  ditties  pour; 
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And  Nature  all  her  summer  hues  displays, 
As  if  she  boasted  of  her  varied  dress ; 

Morn,  noon,  and  eve  in  different  sheen  arrays — 
So  lavish  is  she  of  her  loveliness. 

With  joy  we  hail  thy  genial,  radiant  noon, 

Thou  queen  of  summer  months,  all-glorious  June. 


A  SUMMER  SKETCH. 

BENEATH  tall,  spreading  trees  I  pause  and  dream; 

Above  me  stretches  heaven's  wide  arch  of  blue ; 

High  distant  mountains  rise  and  bound  my  view ; 
Anon  I  hear  the  gurgling  of  the  stream 
Which  shimmers  past  yon  hedge,  where  roses  teem 

In  wild  luxuriance,  and  woodbine  floats 

Its  sweet  perfume.     The  cuckoo's  mellow  notes 
Ring  through  the  vale ;  the  keen-edged  scythe's  a-gleam 
In  meadows  where  the  ripening  grass  doth  seem 

To  bow  expectant  of  the  reaper's  stroke. 

Earth  hath  put  on  her  sweetest,  loveliest  cloak ; 
With  summer  joy  her  face  is  all  abeam, 

Upturned  to  God  in  gladsome  thankfulness, 

For  that  He  doth  with  beauty  plenty  bless. 


SUMMER'S  DEAD. 

SWEET  Summer's  dead ;  the  leaves  are  brown : 
The  fields  look  poor,  and  old,  and  bare ; 

The  rough  winds  tear  dead  branches  down — 
Decay  and  death  are  everywhere. 

Bright  Summer's  gone;  the  flowers  are  dead, 

Save  just  a  few  that  linger  on, 
Like  memories  sweet  of  joys  long  sped, 

When  this  life's  summer-time  is  gone. 
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The  hills,  erst  bright  with  heather  bloom, 
Look  dull  and  grey  and  cold  as  steel ; 

Their  rugged  peaks  enwrapped  in  gloom 
Suggest  how  keen  the  blasts  they  feel. 

Yes,  Summer's  dead:  her  beauteous  form, 
So  late  in  gorgeous  hues  bedecked, 

Lies  cold  and  stiff,  beat  down  by  storm — 
By  bitter  frost  completely  wrecked. 

Alas  !  that  things  so  fair  should  die  ! 

That  seasons  bright  should  pass  away; 
And  fruitfulness  and  warmth  should  fly, 

Or  ever  yield  to  swift  decay. 

But  there  is  hope,  through  Winter's  gloom 
Comes  Spring's  enchanting  loveliness; 

So  we,  by  passing  through  the  tomb, 
Shall  reach  our  highest  blessedness. 


AUTUMN. 

i. 

THE  wind  moans  sadly  through  the  forest  trees, 

The  faded  leaves  are  scattered  by  the  blast ; 
And  everything  the  eye  observant  sees, 

Shows  that  sweet  Summer  now  is  dying  fast. 
The  dales,  erst  radiant  with  the  golden  broom, 

Have  nought  but  leafless  shrubs  and  withering  flowers 
The  hills,  so  lately  clad  in  heather  bloom, 

And  washed  by  genial  Summer's  gentlest  showers, 
Are  bleak  and  barren,  for  once  more  the  cold 

Helps  on  the  mouldering  finger  of  decay, 
And  Nature  in  her  faded  dress  looks  old, 

But  this  she  seeks  to  hide  by  shortening  day, 
And  asks  the  ever-sympathising  Sun 
Just  for  her  sake  to  take  a  shorter  run . 

ii 
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n. 

The  Sun,  complying  with  his  love's  request, 

Becomes  a  laggard  and  doth  later  rise ; 
And  sooner  every  day  he  seeks  the  west, 

As  though  in  haste  to  quit  our  clouded  skies. 
Sweet  Nature  seems  to  miss  his  long  embrace, 

And  languish  for  his  full  and  genial  smile; 
But  bears  his  lengthening  absence  with  good  grace, 

Because  she  did  request  it  for  awhile. 
And  then  she  lives  in  hopes  of  his  return, 

Believes  that  he  to  her  will  e'er  be  true; 
While  in  her  heart  the  fond  desire  doth  bum 

Again  to  see  him  climbing  heaven's  bright  blue 
Once  more  to  feel  his  loving,  long  embrace, 
And  gaze  into  his  ever-glorious  face. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

AUTUMN  hath  painted  the  woodlands  brown, 

Made  sober  the  tints  of  the  meadows  wide : 
The  faded  leaves  come  fluttering  down 

And  gather  in  heaps  on  every  side ; 
And  as  they  crackle  beneath  my  feet, 

Or  whisper  softly  over  my  head, 
They  seem  to  ask  me  if  I  am  meet 

To  mingle,  as  they  do,  with  the  dead. 

I  pause  and  listen  to  what  they  say ; 

I  know  that  no  idle  words  they  speak — 
"  We  have  done  our  work,  and  sink  away 

To  rest  on  the  earth  so  bare  and  bleak. 
We  have  helped  to  purify  the  air, 

We  have  nursed  the  buds  and  blossoms  bright, 
The  fruits  have  had  our  sheltering  care 

From  the  chilly  winds  and  frosts  of  night. 
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"  And  now  they  are  safely  gathered  in, 

And  we  have  answered  a  useful  end ; 
To  live  for  nothing  we  think  is  sin, 

And  in  death  new  life  to  earth  we  send : 
So  gladly  we  pass  to  our  decay 

Since  e'en  in  that  we  are  useful  still ; 
Our  one  desire  is  but  to  obey 

The  all-wise  and  loving  Maker's  will. 

"  0  life  is  a  sweet  and  precious  loan, 

To  be  wisely  used,  and  rightly  spent ; 
It  has  heights  and  depths  of  joy  unknown, 

When  made  to  answer  its  high  intent : 
And  no  truer  bliss  we  here  may  know 

Than  the  joy  a  task  completed  gives ; 
And  now  away  on  the  winds  we  go — 

We  die,  as  everything  else  that  lives." 

Wisely  and  well  ye  speak,  O  leaves — 

Your  words  are  a  strong  reproach  to  me : 
The  lessons  you  give  my  heart  receives, 

And  longingly  prays,  like  you,  to  be 
Content  with  the  work  God  hath  assigned, 

With  which  He  giveth  His  peaceful  rest ; 
And  at  last,  like  you,  O  may  I  find 

My  work  with  goodliest  fruitage  blest. 


AN  AUTUMN  EVENING  SCENE. 

SLOW  sinks  the  sun  behind  the  western  hills, 
Deep  shadows  softly  creep  o'er  vale  and  stream ; 

And  gratitude  for  harvest  plenty  fills 

The  farmer's  heart,  as  homeward  with  his  team 

He  gladly  turns,  and  ceases  from  his  toil, 
When  from  yon  fane  the  hour  of  rest  doth  chime. 
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Well  pleased  he  is  to  find  his  weary  moil — 
The  ploughing,  sowing,  watching,  waiting  time, 

Rewarded  by  the  plenty  which  doth  reign 
Around,  for  glowing  Autumn  still  is  young, 

And  from  her  lap  she  scatters  o'er  the  plain 
The  fruitage  he  hath  hoped  and  worked  for  lon$ 

With  gladsome  eyes  he  views  the  glorious  feast, 

God's  rich  provision  made  for  man  and  beast. 


WITHERED  LEAVES. 

THE  year  is  dying  with  all  else  around; 

For  Nature  now  doth  languish  in  decay, 
And  withered  leaves  lie  strewn  upon  the  ground ; 

The  summer  youth  and  glory's  passed  away. 

Our  years  are  like  the  leaves :  in  life's  young  spring 
They  bud  and  bloom  to  summer  beauty  bright ; 

They  droop  and  fade  away  with  everything 
That  with  them  grew;  and  pass  into  the  night. 

The  withered  leaves  die  back  to  earth  again, 
Whence  they  all  sprang ;  and  so  the  years  go  back 

To  the  eternal  past  beyond  our  ken, 

And  we  are  going  with  them  on  their  track. 

The  withered  leaves  would  teach  us  as  they  lie, 

If  we  but  read  the  lesson  of  their  life, 
Both  how  we  ought  to  live,  and  how  to  die, 

And  where  our  souls  might  end  their  pain  and  strife. 

'Tis  ours  to  read  the  lesson  carefully, 

For  Nature  seeks  to  teach  by  all  she  does ; 

And  if  we  only  watched  her  prayerfully, 

What  wondrous  truths  she  would  reveal  to  us  ! 


IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 


HIE  TO  THE  FIELDS. 

HIE  to  the  fields,  for  the  fields  are  green, 
With  patches  of  yellow  and  white  between, 
Where  daisies  and  cowslips  and  kingcups  grow, 
And  the  sorrels  their  red-tipped  banners  show. 
Now  the  hedgerows  are  dressing  in  radiant  leaves, 
'Neath  whose  sweet  cover  the  throstle  weaves 
Her  wonderful  nest,  and  rears  her  young, 
Whilst  her  watchful  mate  pours  forth  his  song. 

Hie  to  the  woods,  for  the  trees  are  green, 
With  a  green  the  fairest  that  ever  was  seen  ; 
In  varied  hues  on  the  fir  and  beech 
You  can  see  it  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Here  all  is  growth,  and  song,  and  love, 
From  the  turf  beneath  to  the  leaves  above, 
For  genial  Spring  with  her  magic  wand 
Hath  made  our  earth  an  enchanted  land. 

Hie  to  the  hills,  for  the  hills  are  green, 
With  springing  heather  and  bilberry  sheen, 
And  the  grass,  and  fern,  and  moss,  and  ling 
Their  fairy  arms  in  the  breezes  fling  ; 
Thrilled  through  and  .through  with  a  joyous  life 
That  knows  no  carking  care  or  strife, 
But  drinks  in  the  light  and  balmy  air, 
And  daily  and  hourly  grows  more  fair. 

Ye  slaves  of  the  desk,  in  the  dingy  town, 
With  its  dismal  walls  of  a  blackened  brown, 
Run  off  to  Nature,  who  waits  to  bless 
And  soothe  your  brows  with  a  fond  caress. 
Her  blues  and  greens  are  a  sweet  surprise 
And  a  restful  boon  to  aching  eyes  ; 
Then  leave  for  a  day  the  toil  that  kills, 
And  hie  to  the  fields  and  woods  and  hills. 
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TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMROSE. 

BRIGHT,  early  blossom,  born  before  thy  time ; 

Lured  by  a  fleeting  mildness  into  life ; 
Deceived  by  this  our  ever-changeful  clime, 

Thou  hast  come  forth  before  the  fitful  strife 
'Twixt  winter's  cold  and  springtide  warmth  is  o'er; 

And  soon  the  bitter  frost-winds  passing  by 
Will  make  thee  droop  away  to  rise  no  more, 

Alas  !  that  pure  sweet  beauty  e'er  should  die. 
But  thou,  dear  prophet  of  the  coming  spring, 

Wilt  not  have  lived  thy  little  life  in  vain, 
Since  this  thy  coming  early  here  doth  bring 

Good  tidings  of  glad  May's  approaching  reign, 
And  teaches  me,  in  life's  wild  wintry  clime, 
To  hope,  and  look  for  heaven's  bright  summer-time. 


TO  A  LARK. 

O,  BLITHE  brown  minstrel !  who  dost  soar  and  sing, 
And  pour  thy  liquid  sweetness  on  the  air, 
So  full  of  gladness  and  so  free  from  care, 

Thou  still  dost  mount  as  if  on  tireless  wing : 

How  full  of  joy  thou  art,  thou  tiny  thing, 
Thou  speck  of  life  half  lost  in  heaven's  bright  blue ; 
I  strain  mine  eyes  to  keep  thee  well  in  view, 

And  wonder,  as  thy  notes  above  me  ring, 

That  thy  small  throat  can  fill  heaven's  arch  with  song. 
Heaven  surely  taught  thee  that  wild,  wondrous  strain, 
That  listening  mortals  might  look  up,  and  gain 

A  simple  faith,  like  thine,  to  make  them  strong: 
To  rise  above  earth's  all-encumbering  dust, 
And  work,  and  soar,  and  sing,  because  they  must. 
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IN  LEAFY  GLADE. 

HERE  let  me  rest  embow'rd  in  leafy  glade, 
And  lie  upon  this  soft  luxuriant  grass, 

Within  this  palace  of  bright  greenery  made, 
And  watch  yon  silvery  brooklet  rippling  past, 

And  smile  upon  the  flowers  that  bend  and  kiss, 
With  laughing  lips,  its  shining  crystal  face. 

Sure  never  were  a  fairer  scene  than  this ; 

Scarce  heaven  itself  need  be  a  lovelier  place. 
Here  brook  and  breeze  their  murmurous  music  blend, 

And  hawthorn  blooms  thick  on  the  hedgerows  lie ; 
Sweet  hyacinths  in  wild  profusion  lend 

Their  rich  perfume,  and  please  both  nose  and  eye. 

Thus  Nature  thrills  me  with  her  witching  charms, 
And  wraps  me  round  and  round  with  loving  arms. 


A  QUIET  SPOT. 

BENEATH  my  feet  the  river  winds  away, 

Deep,  cool,  and  slow,  with  surface  smooth  as  glass ; 
Flower-scented  zephyrs  kiss  me  as  they  pass 

O'er  meadows  newly  mown  awhile  to  stray, 

And  gather  sweetness  from  the  new-made  hay ; 
Then  bear  their  stolen  treasure  to  the  town, 
And  scatter  life,  and  health,  and  fragrance  down 

Upon  the  toilers  in  the  heat  of  day. 

High  o'er  my  head  the  leafy  branches  play 

At  hide  and  seek  in  one  another's  shade ; 

The  wild  rose  and  the  woodbine  here  have  made 
A  bower  where  angel  feet  might  love  to  stay. 

All  undisturbed  the  glad  birds  sing  their  psalm, 

And  lull  my  soul  into  a  holy  calm. 


Webs  from  Fancy's  Loom 


THE  SUN  AND  THE  CLOUD. 

THE  sun,  which  erst  had  shone  so  clear  and  bright . 

Was  hidden  for  a  time  behind  a  cloud, 
Whose  heavy,  thick'ning  folds  as  black  as  night, 

Seemed  all  his  former  glory  to  enshroud. 
And  as  its  shadows  on  the  landscape  fell, 

Each  warbling  songster  ceased  its  cheerful  lay; 
And  silence  reigned  o'er  woodland,  dale,  and  dell, 

As  if  they  thought  it  night  instead  of  day. 

Now  while  I  stood  amid  the  gloom  alone, 
Well  knowing  that  the  sun  was  shining  still, 

I  thought :    Here  is  a  lesson  plainly  shown, 
Could  we  but  rightly  see  life's  seeming  ill, 

We  then  should  know  when  darkness  doth  enshroud, 

God's  love  is  shining  on  behind  the  cloud. 


HOW  FAIR  IS  EARTH. 

How  fair,  how  passing  fair  this  world  of  ours  ! 
In  spite  of  death  and  change,  the  fruit  of  sin, 
For  God  has  decked  it  o'er,  without,  within, 

With  things  of  beauty  and  with  matchless  flowers. 

It  moves  amid  heaven's  glorious  star-gemmed  bowers, 
Where  beam  for  ever  bright  celestial  blooms 
Whose  varied  light  all  boundless  space  illumes, 

And  scatters  radiance  wide  in  ceaseless  showers. 

Deep  in  old  ocean's  depths  lie  brilliant  dowers — 
Sweet  forms  of  sparkling  beauty  spring  and  wave, 
Where  else  would  only  be  a  dismal  grave. 

Thus  lavishly  our  God  doth  use  His  powers, 
That  we  in  sky  and  earth  and  sea  may  find 
Are  placed  His  sweet  love-tokens  to  mankind. 
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THE  MOWER. 

As  I  watched  the  mower,  mowing  the  grass 

Which  fell  'neath  the  strokes  of  his  keen-edged  blade, 

I  saw  there  was  nothing  his  scythe  might  pass, 
For  the  buds  and  the  flowers  alike  were  laid 
With  the  grass  which  formed  the  swathe  that  he  made. 

And  were  left  to  wither  and  die  away, 

In  the  sweltering  heat  of  a  hot  June  day, 
And  never  a  shrub  or  a  tree  to  shade 

From  the  burning  sun  with  his  noontide  glare ; 

And  as  he  moved  on,  not  one  would  he  spare, 

No  matter  how  fair,  no  matter  how  bright, 
His  scythe  cut  the  flowers  as  well  as  the  grass ; 
No  difference  it  made  through  what  it  might  pass, 

For  still  he  worked  on,  from  morning  till  night. 

I  thought,  as  I  saw  the  pretty  things  lie 

All  strewn  with  the  grass  they'd  been  growing  near, 
Though  silent  they  seem,  they  speak  to  the  eye — 

A  lesson  of  life  and  death  is  taught  here, 

For  then  I  saw  the  similitude  clear; 
The  field  is  the  world,  and  we  are  the  grass, 
And  the  buds  and  the  flowers,  through  which  doth  pass 

The  scythe  of  the  mower,  Death,  whom  we  fear. 
The  good  and  the  bad  together  are  thrown, 
And  all  are  alike  by  the  mower  mown. 

He  cares  not  a  jot  for  wealth  or  state, 
The  rich  and  the  poor  to  him  are  the  same ; 

One  swing  of  his  scythe  cuts  the  small  and  the  great, 
Nor  turns  he  aside  for  wisdom  or  fame. 


THE  STORM  GOD. 

THE  lightning  played  with  many  a  vivid  flash, 
And  heavy,  awful  thunder  loudly  roared, 

While  Earth  stood  trembling  'neath  each  dreadful  crash, 
And  angry  clouds  their  myriad  torrents  poured. 
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The  mighty  rushing  wind  with  violence  shook 

The  stalwart  trees,  and  laid  them  on  the  ground  ; 
The  gathering  waters  swelled  the  tiny  brook 

Into  a  surging  flood,  whose  deafening  sound 
And  widening  sweep  were  terrible,  yet  grand. 

The  elements  in  all  their  fury  raged, 
And  worked  destruction  dire  on  every  hand, 

As  if  in  deep  revenge  they  were  engaged. 
It  was  the  Storm  God  from  his  sleep  awoke, 
And  on  the  offending  Earth  his  anger  broke. 

Now,  when  his  fury  somewhat  was  assuaged, 

The  Earth  her  torn  and  bleeding  bosom  bared 
Before  the  Sun,  and  said  she  was  outraged, 

And  mourned  because  so  badly  she  had  fared ; 
And  he,  who  hitherto  had  held  his  peace, 

Now  turned  upon  the  god  with  angry  eye, 
And  bade  him  from  his  evil-working  cease ; 

And  then  he  wished  to  know  the  reason  why 
Such  mischief  had  been  done  unto  his  bride ; 

While  vengeance  deep  he  vowed,  with  rising  ire, 
Until  the  god  in  fear  forgot  his  pride, 

And  fled  before  the  dreadful  sword  of  fire, 
To  hide  himself  away  in  his  affright 
Amongst  the  deepest,  blackest  shades  of  night. 

And  then  the  Sun,  with  many  a  loving  smile, 

Enfolded  Earth  within  his  warm  embrace ; 
And  tenderly  he  nursed  her  for  awhile, 

Kissing  her  wounds,  and  healing  each  sore  placer 
Until,  reviving  from  her  drooping  state, 

She  gave  him  thanks  for  all  his  loving  care, 
And  ceased  to  mourn  her  hard  and  bitter  fate. 

Then,  clad  anew  in  verdure  rich  and  rare, 
She  stood  before  the  Sun  his  gorgeous  bride, 

In  all  her  newest  loveliness  arrayed ; 
And  he  beheld  her  with  a  look  of  pride. 

While  his  refulgence  brightly  round  her  played ;; 
And  she,  rejoicing  in  her  bridegroom's  love, 
Forgot  the  Storm  God  in  his  heights  above. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN. 

AH,  me  !  what  hast  thou  seen  of  good  and  ill 

Since  first  thy  glorious  eye  on  nature  gazed ; 
Thou  saw'st  primeval  man  earth's  bosom  till, 

And  when  he  sinned,  methinks  thou  wast  amazed 
That  he  should  deem  his  state  so  little  worth 

As  thus  to  bring  Heaven's  curse  upon  his  head. 
Thou  saw'st  him  from  fair  Eden  driven  forth, 

And  made  to  fight  with  Nature  for  his  bread ; 
Henceforth  an  heir  of  ills  and  woes  untold, 

And  lost  to  Nature,  to  himself,  and  God; 
By  sins  unwept  to  greater  sins  made  bold, 

He  seems  defiant  of  th'  avenging  rod; 

And  piles  his  crimes  on  high  with  wilful  hands, 
All  heedless  of  his  Maker's  wise  commands. 

And  thou,  pure  orb,  behold'st  with  wondering  face 

Weak  man's  rebellion  'gainst  his  Maker's  laws, 
Whilst  thou  pursu'd  thy  course  far  out  in  space, 

Obedient  ever  to  thy  Great  First  Cause ; 
And  deem'st  it  strange  that  man,  creation's  crown, 

Endowed  with  reason,  should  his  Maker  slight ; 
Nor  ever  bow  in  humble  reverence  down, 

And  own  his  great  Creator's  love  and  might. 
And  thou  wouldst  weep,  were  tears  but  given  to  thee, 

For  crimes  which  wicked  mortals  do  not  heed ; 
Alas  !  that  they  see  not  as  thou  dost  see, 

All  blinded  by  their  lusts  and  hateful  greed. 
Would  that  they  had  thy  purity  and  light, 
Instead  of  all  their  sinfulness  and  night. 

Majestic  orb,  shine  on,  and  may  the  light 

Thou  shedd'st  abroad  but  typify  the  blaze 
•Of  glory  which  shall  drive  away  our  night 

Of  sin  and  error  with  its  burning  rays. 
Shine  on,  and  mayst  thou  yet  behold  our  earth 

Than  Eden  was,  a  thousandfold  more  fair; 
Wherein  all  beauteous  things  of  heavenly  birth 

Shall  bloom  immortal  in  the  sinless  air. 
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Shine  on,  and  may  our  weak  and  sinful  race 

Rise  up  to  manhood,  strong,  and  pure,  and  free; 
Sink  in  oblivion  all  their  past  disgrace, 
Godlike  in  all  that  they  can  Godlike  be. 

Shine,  till  shall  cease  all  death  and  weeds  and  thorns,. 
Till  man  regenerate,  earth  renewed  adorns. 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN  STREAM. 

i. 
BRIGHT,  babbling  stream,  so  full  of  life  and  glee, 

Edged  in  by  towering  rocks  and  hoary  hills ; 

Fed  by  a  score  of  tiny,  tinkling  rills, 
Which  haste  to  join  in  company  with  thee, 
And  run  with  thee  adown  thy  rocky  bed, 

Or  rest  in  thy  still  pools  so  clear  and  deep, 

Whose  crystal  depths  seem  undisturbed  asleep, 
As  they  reflect  the  blue  sky  o'er  my  head. 

Here  Nature  hath  left  touches  of  her  art 
More  subtle  than  the  clumsy  work  of  man. 

Who  could  to  such  a  solitude  impart 

One  half  the  charms  that  please  me  as  I  scan 

This  moorland  range,  yon  rugged  rocks  up-piled  ? 

Sure  Nature  is  most  lovely  where  most  wild. 

n. 

Flow  on,  glad  stream,  for  thou  hast  work  to  do — 
Sweet  flow'rets  long  for  thy  refreshing  kiss, 
Green  meadows,  too,  would  thy  glad  presence  miss : 

Man,  whom  thou  serv'st  so  well,  would  miss  thee  too,. 
Should  thou  refuse  to  run  thy  usual  course ; 

But  thou  dost  readily  to  him  submit, 
And  yield  obediently  thy  potent  force 

In  just  such  service  as  to  him  seems  fit. 

Yea,  thou  so  willing  art  and  quick  to  serve, 
I  seem  to  hear  thee  singing  on  thy  way : 

"  I  must  not  ever  from  my  pathway  swerve, 
Or  spend  my  strength  on  naught  but  bootless  play.'" 

Run  on,  wise  stream ;  I  learn  of  thy  rich  grace, 

To  be  a  willing  servant  of  my  race. 
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BETWEEN  TWO  HILLS. 

BETWEEN  two  hills  in  solitude  profound, 
Thou  liest,  sweet  infant  river,  on  their  lap, 
While  with  their  mighty  arms  they  thee  enwrap 

In  holy  sabbath  hush  the  whole  week  round. 

Born  'mid  this  utter  wildness  where  no  sound 
Breaks  the  eternal  silence  of  the  rocks, 
Save  thy  soft,  murmurous  voice,  or  bleating  flocks, 

Or  cry  of  wandering  bird ;  thou  art  unbound 

As  yet  by  any  work  of  tyrant  man : 
Here  thou  dost  sing  in  happy  quietude, 
Or  pause  in  crystal  pools  with  moss  bestrewed, 

As  pure  and  free  as  when  thy  race  began ; 
Untouched  by  any  art  save  Nature's  own, 
Thou  hold'st  me  with  a  charm  that's  thine  alone. 

Dear  tiny  brooklet,  nursling  of  the  hills, 
So  gladly  hasting  seaward  on  thy  way, 
Hast  thou  no  little  word  for  me  to-day  ? 

Whence  comes  the  peace  which  thy  pure  bosom  fills  ? 

The  joy  that  every  crystal  droplet  thrills  ? 
Methinks  I  hear  thee,  softly  whispering,  say, 
"  I  do  my  work  as  God  appoints  each  day, 

And  He  this  inward  joy  and  peace  instils: 

I  just  obey  Him,  and  obedience  brings 
This  sweet  reward  which  nothing  can  destroy : 
To  be  what  He  doth  will — that  is  my  joy. 

Wouldst  thou  be  blest  as  I  ?  these  are  the  springs 
From  whence  I  draw  all  blessings;  they  are  thine; 
And  free  to  all,  exhaustless  and  divine." 

I  ponder  well  these  wise,  true  words  of  thine, 
And  listen  with  a  reverent  ear,  sweet  brook ; 
Twere  well  to  put  thy  whisperings  in  a  book ; 

That  other  eyes  may  see  as  well  as  mine, 

And  other  ears  may  hear  thy  mystic  sense, 
Learn  that  obedience  is  the  law  of  life, 
And  waywardness  the  cause  of  all  our  strife, 

While  loving  service  hath  full  recompense. 
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A  pearl  of  priceless  worth  I  here  have  found, 
Myself  against  my  lower  self  to  guard ; 

Unselfishness  with  inward  peace  is  crowned, 
Obedience  is  at  once  its  own  reward. 

When  from  the  heart  all  pride  and  self  are  torn. 

Then  highest  joy  from  lowliest  toil  is  born. 


A  PICTURE. 

HERE  in  this  lovely  glade  I  see  a  burn 

Meandering  'mid  the  willows  and  the  grass, 
Where  royal  kingcups  smile  to  see  it  pass. 

Now  at  a  sudden  bank  it  takes  a  turn, 

And  forms  a  pool  which,  like  Aquarius'  urn, 
O'erflows,  and  leaping  forth  glad  to  be  free, 
The  droplets  dance  and  glitter  in  their  glee, 

As  if  restraint  and  stillness  they  would  spurn. 

The  wild  flowers  in  its  pathway  stoop  to  kiss 
Its  shining  lips,  then  start  to  see  their  charms 

Reflected  in  its  face ;    so  like  shy  miss, 

Who  coyly  turns  and  flees  her  lover's  arms, 

They  now  erect  their  tiny  forms  in  air, 

And  blush  to  see  that  they  are  all  so  fair. 

TO  GREENFIELD. 

i 
OF  other  lands  and  brighter  climes  the  classic  bards  have  sung, 

But  unto  thee,  dear    Greenfield  vale,  my  humbler  harp  is 

strung ; 
And  though  the  proud  and  scornful  world  may  say  it  knows  thee 

not, 
That  does  not  make  thee  seem  less  fair,  thou  sweet  sequestered 

spot. 

What  though  no  lordly  castles  old  adorn  thy  rugged  steeps, 
Nor  winding  through  thy  sheltered  groves  no  mighty  river 

sweeps, 

And  thou  so  long  hast  been  to  fame  and  song  alike  unknown, 
Thou  hast  a  quiet  loveliness,  a  beauty  all  thy  own. 
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Oft  when  the  breaking  morn  hath  tinged  thy  hills  with  rose  and 

gold, 

I've  left  my  lowly  roof  awhile,  thy  beauties  to  behold, 
And  watched  the  gloomy  shadows  fly  before  the  sun's  bright 

face, 
As  he,  above  thy  eastern  range,  began  his  daily  race. 

And  in  the  hush  of  eventide  I've  climbed  thy  brows  to  think, 

Or  knelt  upon  some  mossy  bank  of  limpid  rill  to  drink, 

Then   paused   awhile   to   watch   the  gorgeous  sunset   glories 

thrown 
Across  the  spreading  landscape  wide,  and  mingled  with  thy  own. 

And  when  the  full-orbed  moon  doth  drive  her  silvery  chariot 

high, 

Thou  mak'st  a  pleasing  picture  on  the  background  of  the  sky ; 
The  contour  of  thy  rugged  peaks  is  sketched  on  heaven's  dark 

blue, 
While  hill,  and  dale,  and  deep  ravine  in  light  and  shade  I  view. 

Forth  from  their  sheltering  trees  thy  scattered,  quaint,  old 

hamlets  peep, 
And,  glittering  high  above,  the  stars  their  silent  night-watch 

keep; 
While,  'neath  old  Wharmton's  fir-clad  slope  just  like  a  thread  of 

light, 
The  Tame  flows  on  its  seaward  course  and  passes  out  of  sight. 

True,  some  have  gone  from  thee  to  seek  in  other  lands  a  home, 
But  let  me  have  in  thee  a  cot,  I  would  not  wish  to  roam, 
For  dearer  far  doth  seem  to  me  thy  heath-clad  moorland  reign, 
Than  all  the  oft -sung  beauties  of  some  fertile  foreign  plain. 

True,  other  lands  have  milder  climes  and  skies  more  blue  and 

clear, 

And  fruitful  vines  and  orange-groves  are  scattered  far  and  near, 
But  where  the  happy  cottage  homes  that  may  compare  with 

thine? 
And  where  in  all  the  world,  the  home  I  would  exchange  for  mine? 
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MY  NATIVE  HILLS. 

MY  native  hills  !  my  native  hills  ! 

Majestic,  wild,  and  grand ; 
What  awe  ofttimes  my  bosom  fills, 

When  at  their  feet  I  stand. 
I  yonder  see  old  Alder  frown , 

And  Alphin  rising  high ; 
While  Wharmton  hoar  its  fir-clad  crown 

Uprears  against  the  sky. 

I  love  their  every  rugged  peak 

And  smiling  heathery  brow ; 
Though  silent,  yet  to  me  they  speak — 

They're  speaking  even  now. 
Their  verdant  slopes  tell  of  the  love 

That  made  them  all  so  fair; 
Their  rocky  fingers  point  above — 

Remind  me  God  is  there. 

I  love  to  see  their  summits  tower 

Against  the  dark  blue  sky ; 
Emblems  to  me  of  that  Great  Power 

Which  nought  can  e'er  destroy. 
Though  storms  arise,  and  torrents  teem, 

Firm,  fixed,  and  ever  sure, 
Like  God,  immutable  they  seem — 

From  age  to  age  endure. 

The  groves  upon  their  lovely  steeps 

Wave  in  the  passing  breeze, 
And  many  a  quiet  homestead  peeps 

From  out  its  nest  of  trees. 
Those  lowly  cots  with  love  are  bright, 

The  fear  of  God  is  there, 
The  sons  are  men  who  love  the  right > 

The  daughters  chaste  and  fair. 
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From  many  homes  on  yon  hillside 

The  song  of  praise  doth  rise ; 
And  prayer  ascends  at  eventide, 

Like  incense  to  the  skies. 
Far  happier  such  a  state  as  this, 

It  deeper  joys  can  show, 
A  higher,  holier,  purer  bliss, 

Than  aught  mere  worldlings  know. 

My  native  hills  !    my  native  hills  ! 

For  ever  dear  to  me ; 
What  joy  ofttimes  my  bosom  thrills 

When  I  your  beauties  see. 
Long  may  your  giant  arms  enclasp 

Each  quiet  nook  and  dell, 
And  keep  within  your  mighty  grasp 

Bright  homes  where  love  doth  dwell. 


A  SUNSET  THOUGHT. 

AWHILE  I  watched  a  sunset  afterglow : 

Bright  clouds  of  crimson  rimmed  with  burnished  gold,. 

And  in  a  molten  sea  of  glory  roll'd, 
Rose  in  the  western  sky  so  grand  and  slow. 

And  as  they  rose  their  beauty  seemed  to  grow 
Until  they  broke  in  fragments  o'er  heaven's  blue, 
Or  formed  themselves  in  curious  shapes  anew 

And  made  a  gorgeous,  ever-changing  show. 

Then,  as  I  saw  their  colouring  fade  away 
Before  the  gathering  gloom  of  coming  night, 

I  thought — "  E'en  as  this  glory  doth  eclipse  noonday. 
With  all  its  splendour  of  unclouded  light, 

'Tis  so  with  men — a  good  life's  afterglow 

Doth  greater  blessings  than  the  life  itself  bestow." 
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A  SABBATH  AFTERNOON  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

i. 

O,  WELCOME  solitude  !     O,  peaceful  hour  ! 
When  I  can  leave  the  busy  world  behind, 
And  rest  my  wearied  body,  calm  my  mind 

'Mid  these  grand  hills,  fit  emblems  of  God's  power, 

Whose  forms,  like  giant  pillars,  skyward  tower 
And  form  a  glorious  temple  where  I  feel 
It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  come  and  kneel 

Before  my  Father,  God — not  slavish  cower 

Beneath  an  awful  judge  of  aspect  sour; 
But  with  the  faith  and  freedom  of  a  child 
Rejoice  in  His  dear  loving  presence  mild, 

Because  He  doth  on  me  His  blessing  shower, 

And  bids  me  cease  from  all  corroding  care 

And  lends  a  loving  ear  to  all  my  prayer. 

ii. 

I  thank  Thee,  Father,  for  this  inward  rest, 
For  solitude,  and  nature's  holy  calm, 
Which  soothe  my  spirit  as  with  heavenly  balm — 
Diffuse  a  Sabbath  peace  within  my  breast, 
And  make  me  feel  how  greatly  I  am  blest 
Because  I  am  an  object  of  Thy  care, 
And  Thou  art  ever  with  me  everywhere. 
Thy  love  on  everything  I  see  imprest, 
While  here  I  seem  to  rest  in  Thy  embrace. 

Earth  has  no  joy  that  can  with  this  compare, 
To  gaze  enraptured  into  Thy  dear  face, 

And  read  the  wondrous  love  that's  written  there. 
For  me,  a  worm  of  earth  so  weak  and  small — 
A  love  which  all  my  being  doth  enthrall. 

in. 
I  want  to  know  more  perfectly  Thy  will, 

That  mine  with  Thine  may  henceforth  blended  be. 
O,  lead  me  ever  onward,  upward  still, 

Through  joy  or  sorrow,  nearer,  Lord,  to  Thee. 
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Thy  gracious  purpose  in  my  nature  wrought, 

Shall  make  me  strong  so  that  I  cannot  fall, 
And  Thou  wilt  teach  me  all  I  shall  be  taught ; 

Love  teaches,  and  love  learns  the  best  of  all. 
Here,  on  this  peaceful  Sabbath  afternoon, 

By  faith  I  take  Thy  hand  and  grasp  it  tight ; 
I  know  I  shall  behold  Thee,  Jesus,  soon, 

And  Thou  wilt  give  to  me  my  spirit's  sight, 
Bid  darkness  cease,  the  veil  of  flesh  remove, 
And  let  me  revel  in  Thy  gloriou?  love. 


THE  WORKS  OF  GOD. 

THOU,  Lord,  hast  made  the  flowers, 

And  all  things  else  so  fair; 
Help  us  to  feel  Thy  tender  love 

Around  us  everywhere. 

Thy  hand  hath  clothed  the  fields 
With  grass  and  daisies  bright ; 

And  made  the  hedgerows,  far  and  wide,. 
With  hawthorn  blossom  white. 

The  elm  and  towering  pine 

In  foliage  rich  arrayed ; 
And  oak,  and  ash,  and  sycamore, 

In  different  hues  displayed. 

All  these  Thy  works  proclaim 
Thy  matchless  skill  and  care, 

And  tell  us  that  Thy  tender  love 
Is  round  us  everywhere. 
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STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 


OLD  JOE. 

OLD  Joe's  a  weaver,  hale  and  strong, 

Of  three  score  years  and  ten  ; 
And  though  he's  lived  and  worked  so  long 

He'd  beat  some  younger  men. 

Ask  you  the  secret  of  his  health 

And  cheerfulness  of  heart  ? 
Contentment  is  his  only  wealth, 

He's  played  a  true  man's  part. 

For  he  has  been  no  idle  drone 

Within  the  human  hive, 
The  ale-bench  he  has  never  known, 

Nor  sought  by  wrong  to  thrive. 

But  miles  and  miles  of  cloth  he's  made 
Both  good,  and  stout,  and  strong; 

Mankind  are  better,  for  his  trade 
Hath  helped  the  world  along. 

While  many  a  lordling  in  his  pride 

Has  wasted  time  and  health, 
And  all  his  talents  misapplied 

In  squandering  his  wealth  ; 

Old  Joe  has  stored  his  growing  mind 
With  knowledge  pure  and  free, 

And  gladly  taught  to  those  inclined 
Whate'er  would  useful  be. 

On  Sundays  in  his  hosen  grey, 

And  coat  of  ancient  make, 
To  Sabbath  school  he  wends  his  way, 

A  class  of  lads  to  take. 
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The  youngsters  love  his  genial  smile, 

And  hearty,  homely  speech, 
Because  they  know  him  free  from  guile, 

To  do  what  he  doth  teach. 

On  weeknights  oft  the  sick  and  poor 

He  visits  in  their  need, 
Nor  turns  he  empty  from  his  door 

The  beggars  when  they  plead. 

Thus  his  unselfish  life  is  passed 

In  useful,  loving  toil; 
And  he'll  go  on  until  at  last 

He  leaves  this  mortal  coil. 

And  God,  methinks,  who  all  has  known, 
When  life's  rewards  are  given, 

The  humble  weaver's  work  will  own, 
And  grant  him  rest  in  heaven. 


THE  LIFEBOAT  CREW. 

TELL  me  not  of  deeds  of  daring 
Done  on  gory  battle  plains, 

Where  the  gun  and  sword  unsparing, 
'Mid  the  din  of  martial  strains, 

Fill  the  air  with  shrieks  of  madness, 
Cover  o'er  the  fields  with  dead, 

Fill  the  lands  with  dearth  and  sadness- 
Earth  with  horrors  overspread. 

Deeds  of  bloodshed  done  for  glory, 

Done  to  gain  a  brief  renown, 
Should  not  live  in  song  and  story, 

Don't  deserve  the  hero's  crown. 
War's  a  crime ;  the  rifle's  rattle 

Is  hell's  music  brought  to  earth ; 
And  the  tumult  of  the  battle 

Tells  us  of  its  fiendish  birth. 
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Nobler  deeds  than  deeds  of  slaughter 

Should  be  sung  in  poet's  song ; 
Every  day  on  land  and  water 

Humble  men  of  patience  long, 
Full  of  noble,  manly  daring, 

Where  they're  needed  fearless  go, 
Death  and  danger  freely  sharing, 

Truest  heroism  show. 

See  the  lifeboat  crew  go  boldly 

Forth  to  battle  with  the  waves ; 
And  although  the  winds  blow  coldly, 

And  the  storm-tossed  ocean  raves, 
Though  the  sinking  ship's  a  stranger, 

On  they  go,  the  faithful  band ; 
And  in  spite  of  every  danger 

Bring  the  wrecked  ones  safe  to  land. 

Deeds  like  theirs  are  worth  relation, 

Worth  a  place  on  history's  page: 
They  deserve  all  admiration 

By  the  youthful  rising  age. 
Such  are  heroes,  grandly,  truly, 

Fearless,  firm,  of  dauntless  will; 
For  men  own,  when  they  judge  duly, 

Nobler  'tis  to  save  than  kill. 


LOVE  AND  HOME. 


LOVE. 

LOVE  is  the  mystic  tie  unseen  which  binds 
Lives  which  else  would  be  so  widely  sunder'd, 
That  even  they  themselves  have  often  wondered 
At  the  sweet,  perfect  unity  of  minds  ; 
The  full  complete  communion  of  their  hearts, 
As  though  were  seen  each  other's  inward  parts  : 
For  each  is  in  the  other  so  enwrought 
Each  seems  to  know  the  other's  mutter'd  thought  : 
And  e'en  the  very  feelings  too  are  guess'd, 
As  though  they  rose  alike  in  either  breast. 

This  full  communion  is  the  bliss  of  love  ; 

With  mutual  trust  each  doth  reveal  the  whole  ; 

Silently  through  the  eyes  soul  speaks  to  soul 
In  language  such  as  angels  use  above. 


WHERE  TWO  STREAMS  MEET. 

THEY  sat  upon  a  bank,  a  youthful  pair, 

He  tall  and  strong,  she  beautiful  and  sweet ; 

The  scent  of  hawthorn  blossoms  filled  the  air, 
And  two  streams  mingled  just  beneath  their  feet. 

"  Behold  those  happy  streams,"  he  musing  cried; 
"How  gladly  do  they  blend  and  so  make  one. 
From  hence  together  all  their  course  is  run, 

Until  they  both  are  merged  in  ocean's  tide. 

What  say  you,  darling,  shall  we  here  decide 

From  hence  life's  path  together  we  will  tread  ?  " 
"  My  heart  has  echoed  all  your  lips  have  said," 

The  gentle  maiden  with  shy  smile  replied. 
In  silent  bliss  they  rose  and  went  their  way, 
Their  two  lives  lived  as  one  from  that  glad  day. 
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A  SUMMER  MEMORY. 

TWAS  such  a  day  as  this  my  love  and  I 

Met  in  a  meadow  near  an  ancient  stile ; 
Sweet  stillness  reigned  in  earth,  and  air,  and  sky, 

Dear  Nature  seemed  upon  our  love  to  smile. 
I  looked  into  her  ever-truthful  eyes, 

And  saw  the  love-light  coyly  glancing  out. 
Emboldened  thus,  my  tongue  at  length  grew  wise 

To  utter  forth  my  hopes  and  fears  and  doubt. 
I  read  her  answer  in  a  look  so  sweet 

And  so  expressive  that  it  told  me  more 
That  many  words  in  studied  phrases  meet, 

And  made  her  dearer  even  than  before. 

Words  are  too  poor  ofttimes  to  play  their  part, 
Eyes  speak  the  mystic  language  of  the  heart. 

The  sweetness  of  that  blessed  blissful  hour 

Comes  back  to  me  to-day  through  all  the  years 
Of  toil  and  pain  and  suffering,  groans  and  tears — 

A  memory  full  of  heavenly  healing  power. 
Like  balm  upon  a  deep  and  rankling  wound 

It  stills  the  throbbings  of  my  aching  heart ; 
A  prophecy  of  bliss  that  knows  no  bound, 

When  we  shall  meet  again  no  more  to  part. 
How  priceless  the  remembrance  of  the  good, 

The  pure  and  gentle  who  have  passed  away. 
Whose  worth  while  here  we  scarcely  understood, 

Whose  presence  is  about  us  all  the  day, 

And  makes  us  feel  how  thin  the  veil  between 
Our  spirits  and  the  spirit  world  unseen  ! 

We  lingered  long,  and  talked  of  love  and  truth — 
Of  love  that  knew  no  death,  of  love  complete, 

Abiding  like  the  love  of  faithful  Ruth, 
In  trial  patient,  making  trouble  sweet. 

We  dreamed  sweet  dreams  of  future  wedded  bliss, 
Ah,  me  !  that  hour  so  fleet,  those  dreams  were  sweet ! 
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We  sealed  our  'trothal  with  a  fervent  kiss, 
And  parted,  hoping  soon  again  to  meet. 
But  she  is  gone  where  love  and  truth  endure, 
Unmarred  by  falsehood  or  malignant  hate ; 
And  her  pure  soul  hath  found  a  home  more  pure, 
Where  she  my  coming  patiently  doth  wait. 

Be  still,  my  heart,  life's  sands  are  speeding  through, 
Those  dreams  of  ours  will  soon  be  more  than  true. 


I  STILL  REMEMBER  THEE. 

I  STILL  remember  thee,  my  love, 

The  years  are  slipping  by; 
Dost  thou  still  care  for  me,  my  love, 

In  thy  bright  home  on  high  ? 
Say,  do  our  loved  ones  e'er  forget 

Those  whom  they  leave  behind  ? 
Is  heaven  so  far  away  from  us 

They  keep  us  not  in  mind  ? 
An  angel  sweetly  answers :  "Nay; 
True  hearts  love  on  for  aye." 

Dear  heart,  that  once  beat  close  to  mine, 

I  miss  thee  every  hour ; 
No  eyes  do  shine  with  love  like  thine, 

No  smiles  have  thy  sweet  power. 
No  other  voice  can  charm  mine  ear, 

Or  thrill  me  with  its  tone ; 
My  heart  cries  out: >"  Art  thou  mine  still  ? 

For  I  am  thine  alone." 
An  angel  softly  whispers :  "Yea; 
True  hearts  love  on  for  aye." 
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A  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

I  SAT  alone  at  fall  of  night, 

Uplooking  at  the  quiet  stars 
Glimmering  in  the  waning  light, 

Struggling  through  eve's  silver  bars. 

And  while  I  sat  there  came  a  thought, 

But  why  it  came  I  do  not  know ; 
And  memory  before  me  brought 

The  love  that  had  been  long  ago; 

The  love  that  I  had  cherished  long, 
And  which  had  brightened  all  my  life ; 

The  love,  which  like  some  sweet,  glad  song, 
Had  soothed  and  hushed  my  pain  and  strife. 

And  then  there  came  this  cheering  thought — 
True  love  is  deathless  as  the  soul ; 

In  it  no  change  will  e'er  be  wrought, 
Though  ages  should  between  us  roll. 

And  though  we  have  been  long  apart — 
For  I  am  here  and  she's  above — 

Yet,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart, 

I  thanked  my  God  who  gave  that  love. 


A  MOTHER'S  PRAYER. 

As  in  old  time  fond  mothers  brought  to  Thee 

Their  helpless  babes,  and  sought  Thy  blessing,  Lord, 

So  now  I  bring  these  dear  ones  given  to  me, 
And  seek  the  blessing  promised  in  Thy  Word. 

I  ask  not  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor  length  of  days ; 

'Tis  not  for  things  like  these  I  make  request : 
But  this  my  prayer — that  they  may  live  Thy  praise, 

And  glorify  Thee  as  Thou  see'st  is  best. 
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O,  what  am  I  that  Thou  shouldst  thus  bestow 
On  me  such  high  and  such  momentous  trust  ? 

A  worm  of  earth,  weak,  sinful,  Lord,  I  know 
And  feel  I  am  but  erring  feeble  dust. 

Yet,  if  Thou  wilt  supply  my  every  need, 

And  fold  these  lambs  within  Thy  loving  arms, 

And  bless  and  keep  them  safe  in  every  deed, 
My  yearning  heart  shall  cease  from  its  alarms. 

Keep  me  and  mine  enfolded  in  Thy  love 
Till  life  shall  be,  with  all  its  changes,  past ; 

Then  grant,  before  Thy  glorious  throne  above, 
Parents  and  children  safe  may  meet  at  last. 


A  MOTHER  TO  HER  CHILD. 

I  LOVE  thee,  I  love  thee,  my  beautiful  child ; 

There  is  light  in  thy  smile,  thou  art  yet  undented. 

Thy  innocent  prattling,  and  freedom  from  care, 

Oft  make  me  look  upward  and  breathe  out  a  pray'r 

For  faith  in  my  Father's  unchangeable  love, 

And  childhood's  sweet  trust,  which  no  fears  can  e'er  move. 

The  sunshine  of  life  now  beams  on  thy  way ; 
How  happy  thy  laughter,  how  guileless  thy  play  ! 
How  full  are  thy  movements  of  sweet  childish  grace  ! 
And  oh  !  how  endearing  thy  bright  angel-face  ! 
The  stars  that  shine  brightest  for  me  are  thine  eyes, 
In  whose  azure  depths  only  purity  lies. 

O  would  I  could  keep  thee  for  aye  unbeguiled 
By  the  world  and  its  ways,  my  beautiful  child  ! 
Alas  !  that  the  years,  as  onward  they  flow, 
Should  sadden  thy  heart  with  darkness  and  woe ; 
But  O,  may  our  Father  in  heaven  above, 
Keep  ever  in  safety  my  darling,  my  dove. 
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HOME. 

OUR  home  is  where  the  heart  would  be; 
Tis  where  the  spirit  feels  most  free. 
The  spot  on  all  the  earth  most  dear, 
For  the  affections  centre  there. 
No  matter  where  the  lot  may  fall, 
In  gilded  palace,  cot,  or  hall ; 
No  matter  where  the  feet  may  roam, 
The  loving  heart  doth  yearn  for  home. 
The  marbled  hall,  or  dingy  room, 
Alike  would  seem  a  living  tomb 
But  for  the  faces  gathered  there ; 
And  O,  we  know  the  hearth  seems  bare 
If  we  but  miss  one  smiling  face 
Which  does  not  fill  its  wonted  place. 

Love  makes  the  home  in  hall  or  cot, 
Home  is  not  home  where  love  is  not. 
And  could  we  range  this  wide  world  round 
No  other  place  would  e'er  be  found 
With  half  its  charms,  or  half  so  fair, 
To  tempt  the  heart  to  linger  there ; 
For  e'en  as  flow' rets  seek  the  sun 
Fond  memory  oft  doth  backward  run, 
And  many  a  wistful  look  will  cast 
Upon  the  bright  and  happy  past. 
Yes,  wheresoe'er  we  rest  or  roam, 
In  life,  in  death,  we  think  of  home ; 
Of  home,  sweet  home,  abode  of  love ; 
Best  t\*pe  on  earth  of  heaven  above. 


LITTLE  FEET. 

LITTLE  feet  upon  the  floor 
Come  to  meet  me  at  the  door; 
Little  eyes  with  gladness  shine ; 
Little  lips  are  pressed  to  mine. 
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Little  prattlers  round  my  knee, 
Tell  their  wondrous  tales  to  me ; 
Loving  hands  my  food  prepare, 
Serve  it  with  a  wifely  care. 

When  our  evening  meal  is  o'er, 
Little  feet  are  heard  once  more, 
Pattering  up  and  down  awhile, 
With  fond  task  and  loving  smile. 

O  how  dear  those  tiny  feet, 
Making  music  passing  sweet ; 
Teaching  me  to  know  in  part 
Something  of  God's  loving  heart. 


WOMAN. 

O  LOVELY  woman,  counterpart  of  man ; 
Created  to  complete  the  social  plan ; 
Into  thy  nature  what  sweet  grace  is  wrought ; 
In  very  deed  thou  art  God's  grandest  thought ; 
Creation's  crown,  man's  pride  and  ornament ; 
To  be  his  better  self  thy  high  intent : 
Infinite  Wisdom  only  could  design 
And  execute  a  form  and  mind  like  thine. 
Thy  loveliness  is  far  beyond  compare 
To  aught  that's  found  in  earth,  or  sky,  or  air: 
God's  handiwork,  perfection  in  its  kind ; 
And  eclipsed  only  by  thy  wondrous  mind. 
For  here  it  is  thy  greatest  glory  lies, 
'Tis  this  that  lends  a  lustre  to  thy  eyes ; 
Gleams  like  the  summer — sunshine  in  thy  smile, 
Whose  cheering  influence  doth  the  heart  beguile, 
And  makes  of  thee  a  being  passing  fair — 
Thy  own  sweet  self  complete,  a  jewel  rare 
Whose  worth  in  costly  gems  can  ne'er  be  told, 
Nor  reckoned  up  in  silver  nor  in  gold. 
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LEFT  ALONE. 

IN  the  firelight's  fitful  glow 
Phantom  shadows  round  me  grow ; 
Dear  loved  faces  in  the  gloom 
Gladden  my  deserted  room, 
Though  I  know  they've  ceased  to  be, 
Still  they  seem  to  smile  on  me. 

Now  they  gather  round  the  hearth, 
Children  full  of  childish  mirth. 
Husband  draws  me  to  his  side 
In  his  tender  love  and  pride, 
Smiling,  as  he  smiled  of  yore, 
Ere  his  earthly  course  was  o'er. 

O,  how  bright  the  vision  fair  ! 
Mine  once  more  that  husband's  care ; 
And  again,  in  eager  glee, 
Prattlers  gather  round  my  knee, 
Sweetly  singing  some  glad  strain, 
Till  my  heart  forgets  its  pain. 

Come  they  from  the  great  Unknown  ? 
Do  they  know  that  I'm  alone  ? 
Are  their  happy  spirits  here, 
Seeking  now  my  gloom  to  cheer  ? 
Or  is  my  disordered  brain 
Mocking  thus  my  heart's  dull  pain  ? 

Fade  they  with  the  firelight's  glow, 
As  the  embers  flicker  low 
Into  blackness,  cool,  and  die, 
While  upon  the  hearth  they  lie ; 
So  those  faces,  once  my  own, 
Pass,  and  leave  me  all  alone  ! 

Yet  a  whisper  seems  to  say — 

"  Though  thy  loves  have  passed  away, 

Still  o'er  thee  they  ever  bend, 

All  thy  way  through  life  attend  ; 

Bid  thy  heart,  then,  cease  its  moan, 

Know  thou  art  not  left  alone  !  " 
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ESTRANGED. 

IN  the  flick' ring  ember's  glow, 
Fancy  makes  her  pictures  grow ; 
Paints  a  face  so  dear  to  me, 
Limns  a  form  I  love  to  see. 

In  his  soft  and  tender  eyes 
What  a  world  of  love  there  lies ; 
Speak  they  of  a  depth  of  love 
Such  as  angels  feel  above. 

On  his  face  a  look  I  see — 
Just  the  look  he  gave  to  me 
When  we  parted  on  the  lawn, 
Ere  the  break  of  morning  dawn. 

As  beside  his  form  so  tall, 
Standing  where  the  shadows  fall, 
I,  in  angry,  thoughtless  pride, 
Drove  my  lover  from  my  side. 

Blind  and  foolish  was  I  then, 
Thus  to  spurn  the  best  of  men, 
Recking  not  the  bitter  cost 
Till  my  treasure  I  had  lost. 

Long  and  weary  years  have  passed 
Since  I  saw  my  lover  last  ; 
Years  of  sore  regret  and  pain — 
Will  he  ne'er  return  again  ? 

So  I  sit  within  my  room 
In  the  gathering  twilight's  gloom, 
Watching,  in  the  ember's  glow, 
His  dear  face  in  fancy  grow. 

Dare  I  hope  we  yet  may  meet  ? 
Ah  !  such  hope  were  very  sweet, 
Promising  a  future  bliss; 
But  I  cannot  hope  for  this. 

Yet,  perchance,  when  life  is  o'er, 
We  may  meet  on  heaven's  bright  shore 
There  each  read  the  other's  heart, 
And  we  never  more  shall  part. 
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WATCHING. 

IN  the  deepening  twilight,  watching 
By  the  one  I  loved  so  well, 

Every  sound  and  movement  catching, 
That  might  of  awakening  tell. 

All  my  heart's  great  yearnings  deep, 
All  my  hopes  and  all  my  fears, 

Centred  in  the  one  asleep — 
In  the  one  I'd  lov'd  for  years. 

Weary  with  the  watch  I'd  kept, 
Weary  with  suspense  and  pain, 

Overcome,  at  length  I  slept ; 

Nature  would  not  brook  the  strain. 

While  I  slept  I  dreamt  a  dream — 
Saw  my  love  once  more  a  child ; 

Watched  her  playing  by  a  stream, 
Heard  her  cry  so  loud  and  wild ; 

Plunged  into  the  waters  deep, 
Saved  her  from  an  early  death ; 

Then  I  started  from  my  sleep, 
And  in  fear  I  held  my  breath, 

Dreading  lest  in  death's  cold  wave 
She  should  sink  no  more  to  rise ; 

From  whose  stream  I  could  not  save 
All  that  now  I  seemed  to  prize. 

And  my  heart  its  darkness  felt — 
Felt  how  lonely  it  would  be, 

While  o'erwhelmed  with  grief  I  knelt ; 
Pray'd  she  might  be  spared  to  me. 

Then  an  answer  from  my  Lord 
Filled  my  heart  with  joy  divine, 

For  I  heard  a  loving  word — 
Felt  her  gentle  hand  press  mine ; 

Knew  that  she  was  mine  once  more, 
Spared  in  answer  to  my  cry ; 

For  the  crisis  now  was  o'er, 
And  my  darling  would  not  die. 
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LOVE  AND  LUST. 

LOVE  is  a  meek-eyed  angel  blest, 

Aglow  with  pure  and  warm  desire ; 
Lust  is  a  demon,  in  whose  breast 

There  burns  an  all-consuming  fire. 

Yet  Lust  oft  steals  the  form  of  Love, 

And  thus  disguised  he  worketh  ill ; 
And  innocence  betrayed  doth  prove 

How  base  and  ruthless  is  his  will. 

Alas  !  that  ever  Love's  fair  guise 

Should  hide  the  foul  fiend,  Lust,  from  sight ; 
Alas  !  that  poor  weak  human  eyes 

See  not  his  fearful  shape  aright. 

For  surely  if  he  were  but  known 

In  all  his  blackness  and  his  guilt, 
Mankind  would  tear  him  from  his  throne, 

Destroy  the  temples  he  has  built. 

How  strange  that  men  are  all  so  blind 

To  the  sad  mischief  he  has  wrought. 
He  dwarfs  and  shrivels  up  the  mind, 

And  blasts  all  pure  and  holy  thought. 

O  that  dark  Lust  no  more  held  place 
Where  Love  alone  supreme  should  reign: 

Love,  the  good  angel  of  our  race, 
The  antidote  to  all  our  pain ; 

Who  soothes  and  calms  our  inward  strife, 

Sustains  the  soul  in  depths  of  woe, 
And  in  the  darkest  hours  of  life 

Bids  all  the  heart's  best  feelings  flow. 

But  hideous  Lust  with  snaky  role, 

That  fiend  of  hell  and  scourge  of  earth, 

Doth  quench  all  goodness  in  the  soul, 
And  give  to  untold  evils  birth. 
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REVEILLE. 


BROTHER  BRITONS. 

BROTHER  Britons,  there  is  danger 

To  our  well-beloved  land  ; 
But  it  comes  not  from  the  stranger, 

Ours  a  foe  that's  near  at  hand. 
Mighty  armies  we  could  fight  with. 

Ay,  and  overcome  them  too; 
But  this  foe  we  cannot  smite  with 

Swords,  for  weapons  will  not  do. 

Lo  !  he  comes  into  our  houses, 

Fills  our  shops,  and  streets,  and  lanes, 
And  the  vilest  passion  rouses, 

Loads  our  sons  with  galling  chains, 
Worse  than  slays  our  lovely  daughters  ; 

Rushing  everywhere  in  haste, 
Like  a  flood  of  mighty  waters, 

Blighting,  blackening,  laying  waste. 

Britons,  shall  this  dread  invader 

Mar  our  country's  life  and  peace  ? 
Down  from  heaven  to  hell  degrade  her, 

Make  her  mighty  influence  cease  ? 
No  !  we'll  each  one  do  our  duty, 

Drive  him  from  our  sea-girt  shore  ; 
Then  our  land  in  moral  beauty 

Bright  shall  bloom  to  fade  no  more. 
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COME  AND  JOIN  US. 

MEN  of  every  rank  and  station,  men  of  every  shade  of  thought, 
Join  our  temperance  reformation,  help  us  onward  as  ye  ought. 
Then  from  crimes  that  sorely  grieve  us  shortly  will  our  land  be 

free, 
Drink  with  all  its  ills  will  leave  us,  hearts  and  homes  will  brighter 

be. 
Join  us,  Christians ;  join  us,  patriots ;  let  us  form  one  glorious 

band, 
Fight  against  all  social  evil,  raise  and  bless  our  native  land. 

All  who  wish  to  lessen  sorrow,  all  the  truly  good  and  wise ; 
All  who  wish  a  brighter  morrow  on  our  drink-curst  land  to  rise ; 
All  who  love  our  movement  truly,  all  who  long  to  aid  the  right, 
By  your  own  example  duly  help  to  fill  the  world  with  light. 
Join  us,  nobles;  statesmen,  join  us;  ours  a  cause  that's  great 

and  grand ; 
Sworn  are  we  to  crush  intemperance  with  a  strong  and  iron 

hand. 

Henceforth  let  us  be  united,  working  out  our  noble  plan ; 
Soon  all  evils  will  be  righted,  if  but  each  does  what  he  can. 
Then  our  youthful  population,  full  of  high  and  holy  fire, 
Shall  attain  the  consummation  all  true  men  so  much  desire. 
Join  us,  preachers;  teachers,  join  us;  join  our  fast-increasing 

band; 
See  the  powers  of  drinkdom  tremble ;  soon  we'll  free  our  native 

land. 
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BANISH  THE  CURSE. 

O'ER  our  land  afar  and  near 
Tens  of  thousands  every  year 

By  the  curse  are  slain. 
Hearts  are  broken,  homes  destroyed, 
Poor  unwary  ones  decoyed, 

Souls  are  filled  with  pain. 
Spite  of  all  that's  great  and  grand 
Vice  and  crime  on  every  hand 

Break  all  bars  between. 
Misery  rolls  a  mighty  flood, 
Marring  much  of  what  is  good, 

Darkening  every  scene. 

Vile  intemperance,  black  as  night, 
Casting  its  unholy  blight, 

Is  the  frightful  cause. 
Stop  the  fountain  whence  there  flows 
Such  a  tide  of  human  woes, 

You  that  make  our  laws. 
O  !  had  I  a  voice  to  reach, 
This  the  lesson  I  would  teach 

Every  man  and  child, 
All  alike,  both  old  and  young, 
Rich  and  poor,  and  weak  and  strong, 

Maiden  meek  and  mild : — 

Shun  the  tempter  with  his  wiles, 
Heed  not  his  deceitful  smiles, 

Banish  him  away ; 
Then  will  peace  and  plenty  reign, 
Joy  and  hope  come  back  again, 

Darkness  change  to  day. 
Fair  Religion,  pure  as  light, 
Usher  in  the  reign  of  right, 

Overthrow  all  wrong ; 
Make  this  earth  a  paradise, 
Full  of  high  and  holy  joys. 

Full  of  blissful  song. 
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LIFE'S  PURPOSE. 

LIFE  is  not  ours  to  waste  it  as  we  will  ; 

For  high  and  noble  ends  awhile  'tis  lent ; 
And  if  we  fail  its  purpose  to  fulfil, 

Whate'er  we  gain  or  lose,  the  time's  misspent. 
The  talents  God  hath  given,  and  bids  us  use ; 

The  which  we  should  improve  with  all  our  care ; 
His  precious  loan,  alas  !  we  oft  abuse, 

And  change  His  blessings  to  a  hurtful  snare. 
Allured,  deceived  by  pleasure's  vain  display, 

Through  drink  what  myriads  make  their  life  a  blot, 
And  in  their  sinful  folly  throw  away 

Their  highest  good  for  that  which  profits  not ; 
Life's  purpose  miss ;  rob  God  of  all  they  might 
Have  been,  and  done;  and  perish  in  the  night. 


ENGLAND,  ROUSE  THEE  ! 

ENGLAND,  rouse  thee  !  do  thy  duty, 

Turn  thy  back  upon  the  past, 
Thou  mayst  yet  escape  the  dangers 

That  are  gathering  round  thee  fast ; 
Thou  mayst  yet  fulfil  thy  mission, 

Lead  the  world  to  truth  and  right, 
Break  the  power  of  proud  ambition, 

Usher  in  the  reign  of  right. 

From  all  wrong  and  all  self-seeking 

Let  thy  policy  be  free, 
And  thy  sword,  with  blood  all  reeking, 

Sheathed  now  and  ever  be. 
Write  not  thou  thy  name  in  story 

With  red  lines  of  woe  and  shame, 
Conquest  cannot  bring  true  glory, 

War.  is  every  nation's  bane. 
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Rouse  thee,  for  thy  sons  are  bending 

'Neath  drink's  dark  and  loathsome  curse, 
With  its  crimes  and  sins  heartrending, 

Leading  down  from  bad  to  worse. 
All  thy  vices  leave  behind  thee, 

What  thou  hast  been  rise  above, 
Henceforth  let  thy  compeers  find  thee 

Worthy  of  sincerest  love. 

England,  rouse  thee  !  up,  be  doing, 

There  is  work  for  thee  to  do, 
All  thy  foolish  past  eschewing, 

All  thy  hindrances  break  through ; 
Overcome  thy  pride  and  passion, 

End  the  reign  of  lust  and  blood, 
Set  the  world  the  glorious  fashion 

Of  a  nation  great  and  good. 


DON'T  DESPISE  A  FALLEN  BROTHER. 

DON'T  despise  a  fallen  brother, 

Though  the  world  may  look  askance, 
Pride  should  not  all  pity  smother, 

Let  him  have  another  chance. 
We  are  human,  and  the  purest — 

Yea  the  strongest — sometimes  fall, 
And  that  soul  is  noblest,  surest, 

Which  can  love  and  pity  all. 
Then  in  mercy  and  in  kindness 

Look  upon  thy  fellow-man ; 
Gently  lead  him  in  his  blindness, 

Do  him  all  the  good  you  can. 

Don't  despise  thy  erring  sister, 
Maid  on  whom  there  rests  no  blot ; 

Thou  canst  pity  and  assist  her, 
O  be  tender,  spurn  her  not. 

Pride  of  self  is  full  of  danger, 

And  the  best  will  boast  the  least ; 
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Yea,  that  heart  to  God's  a  stranger 
Which  finds  not  in  love  a  feast. 

O  that  we  by  deeds  were  proving 
Faithful  to  the  truths  we  speak, 

Then  we  should  be  patient,  loving, 
With  the  erring  and  the  weak. 

We  should  seek  our  fallen  brother, 

Give  him  kindly,  needed  aid ; 
Try  in  charity  to  cover 

Ills  that  make  his  soul  afraid. 
We  should  bring  him  to  our  Master, 

Who  will  take  his  guilt  away ; 
Daily  bind  him  closer,  faster, 

Prove  his  surest  help  and  stay. 
Make  him  strong,  and  true,  and  tender, 

Honest,  noble,  happy  too ; 
Such  the  service  we  can  render, 

Work  we  should  be  swift  to  do. 

We  should  seek  our  erring  sister, 

Draw  her  from  the  haunts  of  shame ; 
Kindly,  lovingly,  assist  her, 

Give  no  word  or  look  of  blame, 
But  with  tender,  Christian  pity 

Lead  her  in  the  path  of  truth, 
Take  her  from  the  sin-curst  city 

Which  hath  blighted  all  her  youth ; 
Let  her  feel  the  country  breezes, 

Let  her  breathe  a  purer  air ; 
Point  her  to  the  cross  of  Jesus, 

She  will  find  all  healing  there. 

Don't  despise  the  fallen,  broken 
'Neath  the  trampling  wheels  of  sin ; 

Show  them  still  a  brother's  token, 
Wake  a  spark  of  hope  within, 

And  ye  do  a  noble  action, 
Sow  the  seed  of  future  good ; 
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Break  the  power  of  sin's  attraction, 
Do  a  work  that  angels  would. 

Hearts  crushed  out  of  human  fashion. 
And  yet  struggling  to  be  free, 

Feel  the  power  of  sweet  compassion. 
Open  to  love's  master-key. 

Sweet  the  joy  that  comes  from  sharing 

Some  poor  sinner's  bitter  load ; 
O  the  blessedness  of  bearing 

Some  poor  straggler  from  the  road 
Back  into  the  path  of  duty, 

Back  into  the  joy  and  light. 
Surely  heaven's  own  bliss  and  beauty 

All  such  labour  doth  requite. 
And  the  Christly  joy  of  saving 

Fills  hearts  full  of  Christly  love, 
Satisfies  their  holy  craving, 

Fits  them  for  their  work  above. 


O  SAY  NOT  LABOUR  IS  A  CURSE. 

O  SAY  not  labour  is  a  curse ; 

Mourn  not  because  of  toil ; 
For  ease  can  never  fill  the  purse, 

Cause  fields  with  corn  to  smile, 
Or  make  the  things  that  round  us  are 

More  useful  e'en  than  gold, 
And  by  a  process  wiser  far 

Than  alchemy  of  old. 

A  life  of  vain,  luxurious  ease 

The  true  man  covets  not ; 
Its  aimlessness  but  fools  can  please — 

To  others  'tis  a  blot. 
Though  limbs  may  ache,  and  brains  may  reel, 

And  eyes  aweary  grow, 
The  satisfaction  toilers  feel 

Mere  idlers  cannot  know. 
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To  live  by  changing  Fashion's  rule, 

Shine  in  her  tinsel  world, 
May  please  some  purse-proud,  empty  fool, 

Whose  lip  with  scorn  is  curled 
Each  time  he  sees  some  labouring  man 

Pass  heavy-laden  by; 
But  nobler  'tis  to  work  life's  span 

Than  idly  let  it  fly. 

The  empty  fop  who  thinks  it  mean 

His  dainty  hands  to  soil, 
And  shames  to  let  himself  be  seen 

Beside  a  son  of  toil, 
.Should  blush  at  his  own  worthlessness 

And,  worse  than  waste  of  time, 
Misuse  of  wealth,  and  might  confess 

His  life  a  life  of  crime. 

No  toiler  true  should  ever  shame 

His  honest  trade  to  own, 
For  useful  labour  rank  may  claim 

Before  the  mightiest  throne. 
It  is  a  nation's  source  of  wealth — 

It  constitutes  her  life ; 
She  owes  her  vigour,  comfort,  health, 

To  labour  free  from  strife. 

An  idle  man's  a  useless  man, 

Whate'er  his  rank  or  state ; 
He  forms  no  part  of  Nature's  plan — 

Can  ne'er  be  truly  great. 
God  works,  and  therefore  work  must  be 

In  man  a  noble  thing, 
Befitting  every  state  we  see — 

The  peasant  or  the  king. 

Then  say  not  labour  is  a  curse, 

Mourn  not  because  of  moil, 
For  ease  and  idleness  are  worse 

Than  e'en  the  hardest  toil. 
God's  love  shows  out  through  all  His  plan, 

And  work  for  daily  food, 
Though  hard,  ennobles  every  man 

Whose  soul  seeks  after  good. 
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WHO  ARE  THE  POOR  ? 

WHO  are  the  poor  ?  not  they  who  toil 

To  win  their  daily  bread ; 
Who  weave  or  spin,  or  till  the  soil, 

Who  work  with  hand  or  head. 
They  are  the  poor  who  never  learned 

An  art,  or  honest  trade ; 
Who  ne'er  their  daily  food  have  earned  i- 

No  useful  thing  have  made. 

O  boast  not  of  your  gentleman, 

With  hands  from  labour  free ; 
For  e'en  the  humblest  artisan 

Is  greater  far  than  he. 
The  toilers  make  a  nation's  wealth, 

Her  glory  they  create, 
She  owes  her  vig'rous  life  and  health 

To  those  of  low  estate. 

For  with  their  toil  they  found  her  fame,. 

And  spread  it  far  and  wide ; 
And  make  the  glory  of  her  name 

Their  patriotic  pride. 
They  build  her  mills,  and  cots,  and  halls,. 

And  ships  which  sail  the  seas ; 
Are  ready,  too,  when  duty  calls, 

To  die  defending  these. 

Then  let  the  toiler  lift  his  head, 

Take  in  his  calling  pride ; 
And  walk  the  earth  with  kingly  tread, 

Make  heavenly  truth  his  guide; 
So  shall  he  daily  wiser  grow, 

His  usefulness  increase, 
Till  all  shall  come  this  truth  to  know — 

'Tis  toil  alone  brings  gain  and  peace. 
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A  TOILER'S  SONG. 


A  HUMBLE  man  of  lowly  birth, 

I  toil  as  days  roll  by, 
And  yet  no  king  in  all  the  earth 

Was  e'er  more  blest  than  I. 
True,  that  my  home  is  but  a  cot, 

And  I  must  toil  for  bread ; 
But  I  am  thankful  for  my  lot 

And  cheerful  lift  my  head, 
And  with  a  smile  the  world  I  face, 

Contentment  in  my  heart, 
Determined  1  will  fill  my  place 

And  play  a  true  man's  part. 

The  world  may  scorn  my  low  estate, 

My  aims  misunderstand, 
But  only  he  is  truly  great 

Who  works  with  head  or  hand. 
He  liveth  best,  who  serveth  best 

His  God  and  fellow-man ; 
Life  was  not  given  us  here  for  rest, 

For  work  with  life  began. 
All  things  of  beauty  or  of  use, 

Which  men  by  hand  or  brain 
For  one  another's  good  produce, 

Are  to  the  race  a  gain. 

He  who  disdains  all  honest  toil 

Holds  but  a  worthless  creed ; 
Did  no  one  weave,  or  till  the  soil, 

We  should  be  poor  indeed. 
Work  forms  a  part  of  God's  good  plan 

For  our  humanity. 
True  labour  dignifies  the  man 

Whose  heart  from  pride  is  free. 
The  wealth  each  hath  of  strength  or  mind 

Belongs  to  all  the  rest, 
And  he  is  greatest  of  mankind 

Who  serves  mankind  the  best. 
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A  VOICE  SAID  "  CRY  !  " 

A  VOICE  said  "  Cry  !  "     "  What  shall  I  cry 
For  men  will  heedless  pass  me  by." 
"  Yet  cry,  for  some  perchance  will  hear, 
And  ponder  o'er  thy  message  clear. 

"  Cry  to  the  nations,  cease  from  war, 
All  envy,  strife,  and  hate  abhor ; 
Restrain  ambition,  greed,  and  pride, 
And  live  as  brethren  side  by  side. 

"  Cry  to  the  rich  that  wealth  is  vain 
,  If  spent  on  aught  but  lessening  pain ; 
And  only  yields  the  joys  it  should, 
In  doing  or  in  getting  good. 

"  Cry  to  the  poor  that  toil  and  care 
Have  made  true  spirits  grand  and  rare ; 
That  poor  men  can  be  good  and  great, 
And  help  to  build  a  noble  state. 

"  Cry  to  the  hurrying,  jostling  throng, 
Who  snatch  at  wealth,  and  wink  at  wrong:: 
What  mean  ye  by  this  eager  rush, 
And  constant  strain  and  strife  and  crush  ? 

"  Alas  !  ye're  full  of  all  unrest, 
In  gain  or  loss  alike  unblest ; 
For  ye  are  sowing  to  the  wind, 
And  whirlwind  harvest  ye  shall  find. 

"  Your  toil  and  strife  is  all  for  naught, 
With  bitter  disappointment  fraught ; 
Life's  purest  joys  ye've  never  known, 
Because  ye  live  for  self  alone. 

"  The  soul  that  would  be  blest  indeed, 
Must  joy  to  share  another's  need, 
And  find  its  bliss  in  soothing  pain, 
In  others'  good  its  highest  gain. 

"  O,  cry  to  all  men  everywhere — 
That  God  is  good,  His  world  is  fair, 
And  that  He  wills  them  to  be  free. 
And  pure,  and  good,  and  blest  as  He."' 
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LET'S  LIVE  FOR  ONE  ANOTHER. 

LET'S  live  for  one  another,  not  for  ourselves  alone ; 
Each  be  to  all  a  brother,  and  gladly  let  us  own 
That  we  have  all  one  Father,  one  Brother  Christ  above, 
Who,  loving  us,  would  rather  that  we  should  dwell  in  love. 

Let's  live  for  one  another,  to  do  each  other  good ; 

Our  baser  instincts  smother,  and  love  as  true  men  should, 

Alas  !  that  we  so  slowly  this  blessed  state  attain, 

If  we  were  truly  holy,  Peace  through  the  world  would  reign. 

Let's  live  for  one  another,  we  stronger  then  shall  grow, 
When  each  one  helps  his  brother  his  better  self  to  show. 
Then  cease  all  selfish  striving,  mere  glittering  dross  to  win; 
This  rush  and  crush  and  driving,  which  fills  the  world  with  sin. 

Let's  live  for  one  another,  our  common  interest  own ; 
Each  be  to  all  a  brother,  Earth  then  will  cease  to  moan ; 
And  Heaven  benignant  smiling  shall  drive  away  our  night, 
Man's  sin  and  woe  beguiling  shall  fill  the  world  with  light. 

Let's  live  for  one  another — this  is  the  only  way 

Man  Eden  may  recover,  o'er  Satan  win  the  day ; 

And,  Godlike  freedom  gaining,  bring  peace  to  every  land, 

And  angel  heights  attaining,  unfettered  perfect  stand. 


CO-OPERATORS,  LEAD   THE  WAY! 

THE  air  is  full  of  bitter  cries, 
Which  tell  of  wrong  that  round  us  lies ; 
And  men,  steeped  in  their  greed  of  gain, 
Grow  callous  to  their  fellows'  pain. 
O,  be  it  yours,  with  constant  zeal, 
To  prove  that  you  for  others  feel ; 
Let  sympathy  have  world-wide  sway — 
Co-operators,  lead  the  way  1 
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The  sweater's  victims  herd  in  dens 
And  holes  not  fit  for  cattle  pens, 
While  Fashion's  votaries  motor  by, 
And  hold  their  empty  heads  on  high. 
O,  do  not  ye  thus  turn  aside, 
Your  faces  from  your  fellows  hide ; 
But  bring  your  schemes  to  light  of  day — 
Co-operators,  lead  the  way  ! 

Grim  poverty,  with  all  its  ills, 
The  life-blood  of  the  people  chills, 
Destroys  their  peace,  and  steels  their  heart  ; 
Makes  them  unfit  to  play  their  part. 
'Tis  yours  to  give  them  hope  again, 
Help  them  to  live  and  feel  like  men : 
Rise  with  new  life  on  each  new  day — 
Co-operators,  lead  the  way  ! 

By  stern  necessity  held  down, 

Men  cower  beneath  a  master's  frown 

In  servitude  as  hard  to  bear 

As  ever  Afric's  sons  did  share. 

'Tis  yours  by  one  grand  master-stroke 

To  break  the  toiler's  galling  yoke ; 

Bid  Plenty's  smiles  about  him  play — 

Co-operators,  lead  the  way  ! 

While  statesmen  cry,  "  Uphold  the  throne, 
For  all  is  well,  let  well  alone;  " 
Bold  anarchists  yell,  "  Pull  it  down, 
Away  with  pomp  and  bauble  crown." 
With  wealth  and  rank  ye  wage  no  war, 
Yours  is  a  wiser  mission  far : 
Rise,  and  your  heaven-born  plans  display — 
Co-operators,  lead  the  way  ! 

Let  those  who  labour  share  the  gain ; 
When  needful  too,  share  loss  and  pain ; 
With  ready  hand  and  willing  heart, 
Each  do  to  all  a  brother's  part. 
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Then  strikes  and  lock-outs  soon  would  end, 
And  useful  industry  extend : 
To  hasten  on  this  happier  day, 
Co-operators,  lead  the  way  ! 

Let  Education  lend  her  aid, 

And  throw  her  light  across  the  shade, 

And  scatter  knowledge  pure  and  bright, 

Put  Ignorance  and  his  train  to  flight : 

So  shall  a  wiser  race  arise, 

A  nobler  manhood  greet  our  eyes, 

And  woman  gain  her  rightful  sway — 

Co-operators,  lead  the  way  ! 

Bid  men  in  fellowship  unite 
To  gain  whate'er  is  good  and  right ; 
Not  to  pull  down  the  rich  and  great, 
But  lift  themselves  to  higher  state ; 
And  find  their  own  in  others'  good, 
As  men  and  brethren  ever  should : 
To  quench  all  hate,  all  strife  allay — • 
•Co-operators,  lead  the  way  ! 

Then  stretch  out  loving  arms  afar, 
Bid  hush  the  waste  and  din  of  war, 
That  cursed,  awful  game  of  blood ; 
Weld  all  men  in  one  brotherhood : 
So  racial  jealousies  shall  cease 
In  one  grand  universal  peace : 
'Tis  yours  to  speed  that  blessed  day — 
Co-operators,  LEAD  THE  WAY  ! 

TO  GIVE  IS  TO  LIVE. 

""  To  give  is  to  live,"  said  the  sun  in  his  pride, 
As  he  scattered  his  radiance  far  and  wide. 

~"  To  give  is  to  live,"  sang  the  tinkling  rill, 
As  it  hastened  with  sweetness  the  vales  to  fill. 

"'  To  give  is  to  live,"  breathed  the  smiling  flowers, 
While  filling  with  fragrance  the  summer  bowers. 
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"  To  give  is  to  live,"  whisper  orchard  and  field, 
As  the  ripe  fruits  of  autumn  in  plenty  they  yield. 

"  To  give  is  to  live  " ;  alas  !  man,  in  his  greed, 
Doth  hoard  for  himself  what  his  brethren  need. 

To  hoard  is  to  lose  all  life's  highest  and  best, 
For  the  giver  alone  is  the  traly  blest. 


TO  GIVE  IS  TO  GAIN. 

"  To  give  is  to  gain,"  cried  the  golden  grain, 
As  it  died  in  earth,  to  cover  the  plain. 

"  To  give  is  to  gain,"  sang  the  lark  in  flight, 
While  keeping  his  own  little  nest  in  sight. 

"  To  give  is  to  gain,"  spoke  the  river  wide, 
As  it  lost  itself  in  the  ocean  tide. 

"  To  give  is  to  gain,"  said  the  summer  shower, 
As  it  woke  into  life  tree,  grass,  and  flower. 

"  To  give  is  to  gain,"  sighed  the  gentle  maid, 
As  her  hand  in  her  lover's  palm  she  laid. 

"  To  give  is  to  gain,"  crooned  the  mother  blest,. 
As  she  laid  her  babe  to  her  loving  breast. 

Such  giving  is  gain — ay,  a  thousandfold, 
And  the  reckoning  is  paid  in  life's  fine  gold. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  LOOM 

FELLOW-TOILERS,  let  me  ask  you 

If  you  think  that  it  is  right 
You  should  crush  your  Irish  brethren 

Just  because  you  have  the  might  ? 
Strength  with  wisdom  should  be  wielded,. 

Kindness  guide  the  hand  that  rules ; 
Power's  a  blessing  when  love  holds  it, 

Force  the  argument  of  fools. 
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Let  not  racial  hatred  blind  you 

To  the  wrongs  the  Irish  feel ; 
Show  that  you  are  truly  generous — 

You  have  felt  the  tryant's  heel. 
Yea,  e'en  now  ye  feel  it  keenly, 

Serfs  upon  your  native  soil, 
Drudging  for  a  scanty  pittance 

At  your  daily  round  of  toil. 

Strike  this  blow  to  free  the  Irish  ! 

Soon  you'll  free  yourselves  as  well 
From  the  land-law  yoke  that  galls  you, 

Holds  you  in  its  cruel  spell ; 
Hinders  all  your  onward  progress, 

Clogs  the  lagging  wheels  of  trade, 
Thwarts  and  dwarfs  your  every  effort 

To  ascend  in  social  grade. 

You've  no  interest  in  oppression, 

Wherefore,  then,  should  you  oppress  ? 
Now  is  just  the  time  to  free  them ; 

At  your  hands  they  seek  redress. 
Loose  the  hateful  bonds  that  gall  them, 

Let  the  suffering  Irish  free; 
They'll  forgive  the  past,  and  bless  you, 

Grateful  for  their  freedom  be. 

Listen  to  our  noble  "leader, 

Ponder  well  his  weighty  words, 
Full  of  reason,  wisdom,  justice, 

Truth  is  mightier  far  than  swords. 
Prescient  and  courageous  ever, 

Long  and  well  he's  played  his  part ; 
Greatest  statesman  'mongst  our  statesmen , 

He  has  still  a  feeling  heart. 
He  appeals  to  you  as  brethren, 

Speaks  alike  to  heart  and  head ; 
Bids  you  do  this  act  of  justice, 
,       Let  the  dead  past  lay  its  dead. 
*  H.  H.  Asquith  (written  in  1912). 
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Draw  with  cords  of  kindly  feeling, 
Knit  together  heart  and  soul, 

English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  and  Irish 
Into  one  fraternal  whole. 

And  with  arms  outstretching  widely 

To  our  Colonies  afar, 
Fold  them  to  the  mother's  bosom, 

Arms  of  love  the  strongest  are. 
Thus  united,  strong  and  fearless 

Shall  our  races  spread  abroad, 
Civilise  the  heathen  nations, 

Give  to  all  the  light  of  God. 


THE  IRISH  PEASANT'S  PRAYER. 

How  long,  O  Lord  !  how  long 
Must  vile  oppression  reign  ? 
The  poor  and  weak  be  slain  ? 

Our  land  be  filled  with  wrong  ? 

Hear  Thou  our  earnest  cry, 
Our  Help  in  time  of  need ; 
We  for  our  country  plead 

With  Thee,  O  God,  most  high. 

Our  native  isle  behold  ! 

The  land  we  love  the  best ; 

By  landlord  greed  opprest, 
Unhallowed  lust  of  gold. 

See  how  evictions  mar 

Our  homes,  and  fill  with  woe 
Our  hearts  till  tears  o'erflow — 

How  desolate  we  are. 

Why  should  our  brethren  use 
Their  power  to  crush  our  heart  ? 
This  is  no  brother's  part, 

And  love  doth  call  for  truce. 
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We  ask  but  to  be  free, 

As  Thou  hast  made  us,  Lord; 

Stay  the  oppressor's  sword — 
Our  cry  goes  up  to  Thee. 

And  Thou  wilt  hear  our  cry, 
Thy  mighty  arm  make  bare ; 
The  people's  mind  prepare — 

Deliverance  is  nigh. 

Lo  !  Erin's  star  doth  shine, 

Prophetic  of  release ; 

Our  freedom  won  in  peace, 
The  glory  shall  be  Thine. 
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COME  WE,  FATHER. 

COME  we,  Father,  in  child  fashion, 

Tell  our  wants  and  woes  to  Thee  ; 
Ever  sure  of  Thy  compassion, 

Thou  our  help  and  stay  wilt  be. 
Glad  are  we  to  call  Thee  "  Father," 

Ready  Thou  to  own  the  name; 
This  relation  Thou  wouldst  rather 

That  we  evermore  should  claim. 

In  all  things  around,  above  us, 

Traces  of  Thyself  we  see  ; 
Nature  tells  us  Thou  dost  love  us, 

Bids  us  praise  and  worship  Thee. 
Every  object  is  a  treasure, 

Far  or  near,  or  great  or  small  ; 
Yielding  us  the  truest  pleasure, 

When  we  think  Thou  mad'st  them  all. 

All  our  varied  wants  Thou  knowest, 

Best  by  Thee  they're  understood; 
What  we  need  Thou  e'er  bestowest  — 

Fountain,  Giver  of  all  good. 
Teach  us  more  and  more  to  trust  Thee, 

Help  us  all  our  loads  to  bear. 
Thou  rememberest  that  but  dust  we 

Are,  and  need  Thy  kindly  care. 

Wherefore,  Father,  should  we  doubt  Thee  ? 

Thou  dost  e'er  remain  the  same  ; 
Nought  but  good  we  know  about  Thee,  — 

"  Good  "  Thy  well-befitting  name. 
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For  the  present  well  provided, 
Things  to  come  we'll  leave  to  Thee ; 

By  Thy  loving  finger  guided, 
Happy,  safe,  and  blest  are  we. 

Whatsoever  may  betide  us 

In  the  future  path  of  life, 
Thou  wilt  ever  be  beside  us, 

Bring  us  safely  through  the  strife. 
Yes,  we  know  Thou'lt  leave  us  never,- 

We,  like  those  with  Thee  above, 
May  enjoy  Thy  smile  for  ever, 

Live  enfolded  in  Thy  love. 


GRATITUDE. 

GOD,  in  Whom  we  live  and  move, 
Who  enfolds  us  by  His  love, 
Crowns  our  days  and  nights  with  good, 
Feeds  with  earthly,  heavenly  food. 

Love,  that  paints  the  opening  flower, 
Drops  in  every  passing  shower, 
Shimmers  in  the  sunlit  air, 
Bounds  and  keeps  us  everywhere. 

Love,  which  like  the  glorious  sun 
Never  ceases  in  its  run, 
Pours  itself  in  countless  streams, 
Lights  our  days  and  gilds  our  dreams. 

Every  day  Thy  love  we  trace 
Beaming  on  each  loved  one's  face, 
Gleaming  in  each  smile  and  look 
Like  the  moonbeams  on  a  brook. 

May  these  rays  of  Love  Divine 
Prompt  our  love  to  answer  Thine ; 
Till  Our  spirits  rise  above, 
To  Thy  home  of  light  and  love. 
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ADORATION. 

GOD  of  mercy,  truth,  and  love, 
Everything  beneath,  above, 
All  Thy  works  Thy  skill  proclaim, 
Praise  and  magnify  Thy  name. 
Nature  ceaseless  homage  pays, 
Daily  pouring  forth  her  lays ; 
All  Thy  creatures  worship  Thee, 
How  can  I  irreverent  be  ? 

While  upon  Thy  world  I  gaze, 
Bathed  in  cloudless  mid-day  blaze. 
Clad  in  robes  of  living  green, 
Decked  with  flow'rs  of  varied  sheen. 
Beautified  with  woods  and  streams, 
Lovely  as  a  poet's  dreams ; 
Somewhat  of  Thyself  I  see, 
And  I  long  to  worship  Thee. 

In  Thy  works  Thou  dost  reveal 
Kindly  care  for  human  weal ; 
Seasons  as  they  come  and  go, 
With  Thy  bounty  overflow. 
All  Thy  works  around,  above, 
Tell  me  of  Thy  matchless  love ; 
Make  me  pray  my  life  may  be 
One  sweet  song  of  praise  to  Thee. 


HYMN  SUNG  AT  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  OF  KING 
EDWARD  VII.,  MAY,  1910. 

GREAT  God,  beneath  Whose  chastening  hand 

We  bow  in  grief  to-day ; 
Help  us,  while  stricken  thus  we  stand, 

To  humbly  own  Thy  sway. 

Kings,  princes,  statesmen,  come  and  go, 

And  nations  rise  and  fall ; 
But  Thou  art  still  the  same,  we  know. 

Thy  people's  all  in  all. 
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Thy  ways  are  hidden  from  our  eyes, 
And  far  beyond  our  thought, 

Thy  providence  about  us  lies, 
In  loving  mystery  fraught. 

So  this  our  loss  shall  yet  be  gain, 
If  borne  in  faith  and  prayer ; 

And  Thou  within  our  hearts  doth  reign, 
Sole  sovereign  ruler  there. 

Deign,  Lord,  to  bless  our  sorrowing  land, 

Heal  now  Thy  people's  woe ; 
And  let  us  feel  Thy  gracious  hand, 

Thy  consolations  know. 


JUBILEE  ODE.    SUNG  AT  ROAD  END,  GREENFIELD, 
ON   THE    OCCASION    OF   THE    GREENFIELD    CO-OP- 
ERATIVE SOCIETY'S  JUBILEE,  JULY,  1906. 

GREAT  God,  Who  rules  all  human  things — 
The  peasant's  lot,  the  thrones  of  kings — 
This  joyful  day  to  Thee  we  raise, 
With  grateful  hearts,  our  song  of  praise. 

'Tis  all  of  Thee  that,  with  our  years, 
Our  cause  has  grown,  despite  our  fears, 
Till  now  it  spreads  from  sea  to  sea, 
Knits  man  to  man,  mankind  to  Thee. 

Our  fathers,  guided  by  Thy  hand, 
Have  made  for  us  this  glorious  land ; 
A  heritage  so  large  and  free — 
Received  from  them — 'twas  given  by  Thee. 

Thy  hand  in  all  our  life  we  trace, 
And  grateful  bow  before  Thy  face, 
With  reverence  own  Thy  care  and  sing 
High  praise  to  Thee,  our  God  and  King ! 
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HYMN  FOR  THE  CORONATION  OF  KING 
EDWARD  VII.,  1902. 

GREAT  King  of  Nations,  hear  us ; 

We  own  Thy  sovereign  sway. 
O  let  Thy  smile  now  cheer  us, 

Our  Empire  bless  to-day. 
Knit  Thou  our  scattered  races 

In  bonds  of  brotherhood ; 
Fill  them  with  heavenly  graces 

And  all  things  bright  and  good. 

Lord,  how  shall  we  address  Thee  ? 

Or  all  Thy  goodness  own  ? 
With  grateful  hearts  we  bless  Thee 

For  untold  mercies  shown. 
Since  Thou  our  greatness  gave  us, 

Make  Thou  our  Britain  good ; 
From  pride  of  power  O  save  us. 

And  lust  of  gold  and  blood. 

This  day  of  coronation 

On  king  and  people  smile, 
And  hymns  of  adoration 

Throughout  our  sea-girt  isle 
Shall  rise  to  Thee,  the  Giver 

Of  all  that  we  possess, 
Whose  bounty  like  a  river 

Flows  everywhere  to  bless. 

Help  Thou  our  king  appointed 

To  rule  our  land  in  right  ; 
May  he,  by  grace  anointed, 

E'er  keep  Thy  laws  in  sight ; 
And  we,  his  loyal  people, 

Walk  humbly  with  our  God ; 
From  mart,  and  mill,  and  steeple, 

Thy  glory  shed  abroad. 
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Great  King  of  Nations,  guide  us, 

That  king  and  people,  too, 
Whatever  may  betide  us, 

Thy  will  may  ever  do. 
Where'er  we  spread  our  pinions 

May  we  Thy  favour  gain ; 
And  through  our  wide  dominions 

Thy  truth  and  freedom  reign. 
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COMMEMORATIVE. 


THE  PASSING  OF  VICTORIA. 

BORN  MAY  24x11,  1819. 
DIED  JANUARY  22ND,  1901. 

A  WAITING  world  stands  round  Victoria's  bier, 
Kings  at  her  burial  bend  their  heads  and  weep, 
Her  peoples  bow  in  lowly  reverence  deep, 

While  she  is  laid  beside  her  husband  dear. 

Rest,  noble  pair,  in  loyal  hearts  enshrined, 

Your  memory  breathes  an  effluence  from  above, 
As  wife  and  husband,  dignifying  love, 

True  goodness  with  your  greatness  intertwined. 

Not  for  our  Queen  as  Queen  alone  we  weep, 
But  for  the  noble  woman  who  adorned 
The  highest  place  with  virtue,  and  who  scorned 

By  gilded  pomp  her  peoples'  hearts  to  keep. 

But  all  the  round  of  woman's  life  she  rilled, 
And  bore  its  sweet  relationships  with  grace, 
A  pattern  wife  and  mother  to  our  race, 

Her  purity  the  tongue  of  scandal  stilled. 

The  glamour  and  the  splendour  of  her  reign, 
Like  cloud-cast  shadows  flitting  o'er  a  stream, 
Will  pass  and  be  forgotten  as  a  dream, 

But  for  all  time  her  sainthood  will  remain. 

God  grant  her  death,  e'en  more  than  her  great  life, 
May  unify  the  nations,  and  make  war  — 
The  thing  we  know  she  greatly  did  abhor  — 

More  hideous  in  the  sight  of  all,  till  strife 
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Shall  cease,  and  all  mankind  be  firmly  knit 
In  perfect  bonds  of  helpful  brotherhood 
And  loving  service,  as  is  fit  they  should, 

And  our  dark  earth  with  heavenly  light  be  lit. 

Lord,  on  her  son,  our  King,  let  grace  descend, 
To  follow  wisely  where  his  parents  led; 
In  every  great  and  goodly  thing  our  head, 

That  every  blessing  may  his  reign  attend. 


WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

BORN  DECEMBER  29111,  1809. 
DIED  MAY  igxn,  1898. 


GREAT  statesman  through  a  changeful  strenuous  time, 
Grand  patriot  !  loving  well  his  native  land; 
The  foremost  figure  in  a  brilliant  band. 
He's  played  his  part  with  courage  high,  sublime, 
His  clarion  voice  rang  clear  through  all  our  clime, 
For  freedom  and  for  right  ;  our  country's  fame 
In  his  strong,  sterling  hands  ne'er  suffered  shame. 
He  held  her  high,  as  in  her  proudest  prime: 
Though  oft  maligned  and  scorned,  misunderstood 
By  smaller  souls  too  mean  his  worth  to  feel, 
He  lived  and  toiled  to  serve  the  common  weal 
As  statesman-  patriot  ever  will  and  should  ; 

And  stayed  the  throne  up  from  its  base,  and  set 
The  widening  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet. 

Peace  hath  her  heroes  true,  no  less  than  war  — 

Unselfish  souls,  who  rise  at  duty's  call 
And  do  their  varied  parts,  soft  ease  abhor, 

Nor  cease  until  death's  shadows  round  them  fall. 
And  such  was  he  whose  death  we  mourn  to-day, 

Great  in  his  gifts,  in  his  attainments  great, 
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And  great  in  service  done ;  his  voice  could  sway 

The  senate,  and  his  pen  the  world  of  State ; 
Kings  waited  for  his  words,  and  felt  him  wise — 

England's  most  widely,  justly  honoured  son, 
His  name  will  stand,  as  generations  rise, 
High  on  the  scroll  of  fame  for  all  he's  done. 
To  all  who  for  their  fatherland  would  live 
His  life  and  work  a  bright  example  give. 

Not  his  the  petty  ends  of  petty  minds, 

He  sought  not  power  and  place  for  their  own  sake, 
But  that  thereby  he  might  his  talents  make 
Of  service  to  the  State ;  the  great  man  finds 
In  serving  his  delight,  the  more  he  grinds 
The  brighter  do  his  talents  seem  to  glow, 
With  use  his  powers  expand  and  stronger  grow ; 
Yet  this  exalts  him  not  a  whit,  nor  blinds 
Him  to  stern  duty's  beckoning  hand,  for  he 
Must  put  all  mean  and  selfish  aims  aside, 
That  wisely  he  the  ship  of  State  may  guide, 
And  give  his  best  to  cause  the  best  to  be. 
Such  was  his  aim  all  through  his  long  career, 
Unswayed  by  lust  of  gain  or  craven  fear. 

We  loved  hirn,  though  he  seemed  to  stand  alone 

Upon  a  lofty  height  none  else  might  reach ; 
All  felt  the  place  was  his,  by  right  his  own, 

Both  won  and  kept  by  means  none  might  impeach, 
And  firm  upon  his  height  he  calmly  stood 
'Mid  the  contending  forces  at  his  feet, 
With  dauntless  will  behind  his  manners  sweet, 
So  truly  great  because  so  truly  good. 
The  land  he  served  so  well  now  mourns  her  loss, 
For  none  can  fill  his  place  in  England's  heart, 
And  few  are  they  who've  played  so  well  their  part, 
Or  proved  themselves  so  free  from  worthless  dross. 
And  he  has  left  us  with  his  deathless  name — 
That  priceless  legacy — a  spotless  fame. 
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O  God  !  we  thank  Thee  he  has  lived  so  long 
Amid  this  scoffing  and  gainsaying  age, 
And  bome  himself  so  well  as  statesman,  sage, 
And  counsellor ;  a  man  who  hated  wrong 
And  loved  the  right,  and  so  was  doubly  strong 
To  bear  the  brunt  of  action,  wisely  sure 
In  word  and  deed,  because  his  aims  were  pure, 
Well  he  deserves  to  live  in  fame  and  song. 
Give  us  his  like  to  rule  us  through  the  years, 

Men  who  shall  know  what  England  ought  to  do, 
Unswayed  by  selfish  aims  or  craven  fears, 

Great,  Christly  men,  in  all  things  wise  and  true: 
That  our  dear  country's  prestige,  wealth,  and  might, 
May  e'er  be  used  to  lead  the  world  aright. 


MRS.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

BORN  JANUARY  GTH,  1812. 
DIED  JUNE  14111,  1900. 

WELL  done  !  "  we  reverent  cry,  "  thy  noble  part 
Right  nobly  played,  a  great  man's  help  and  stay, 
True  wife  to  him,  true  patriot  in  thy  way, 

And  woman  through  it  all,  thy  faithful  heart 

Throbbed  in  attune  with  his  and  ours.     Death's  dart 
Took  him  from  thee  and  us  away,  and  now 
About  thy  bier  the  people  lowly  bow, 

While  tender,  loving,  heartfelt  tear-drops  start. 

Tis  fitting  thou  shouldst  rest  beside  the  man 
Whom  England  loves  and  honours,  'tis  thy  due, 
Won  by  thy  woman's  service  great  and  true — 

So  sweetly  rendered  since  thy  course  began. 
Sleep  on,  ye  twain,  amid  our  great  and  fair, 
'Mongst  England's  noble  dead  no  nobler  pair." 
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BEN  BRIERLEY  ("  Ab-o'th'-Yate  "). 

BORN  JUNE  26TH,  1825. 
DIED  JANUARY  i8TH,  1896. 

THREE  voices  now  are  hushed ;  three  singers  sweet 
Are  gone  to  sing  their  stirring  songs  elsewhere — 

Waugh,  Laycock,  Brierley.    Now,  methinks,  they  greet 
And  mingle  voices  in  yon  happier  sphere. 

Each  one  a  son  of  toil,  a  child  of  song, 
Has  added  to  his  county's  fair  renown ; 

Has  striven  to  make  his  fellows  pure  and  strong, 
And  worthily  has  worn  the  poet's  crown. 

Not  least,  though  last  to  go,  we  mourn  to-day 
Fun-loving,  mirth-provoking  Ben,  whose  mind 
Was  like  a  child's — transparent,  yet  refined, 

And  whose  creations  cannot  pass  away. 

Now  by  his  darling's  side  lay  him  to  rest, 

And  may  each  mourner  feel  that  God  knows  best. 


J.  T.  CLEGG  ("Th'  Owd  Weighvur,"  Rochdale) 

BORN  JANUARY  aisx,  1857. 
DIED  MARCH  i8TH,  1895. 

ANOTHER  cunning  weaver's  hand  is  stilled, 
For  ruthless  death  has  stopped  his  magic  loom 
And  summoned  him  to  fill  an  early  tomb, 

His  years  but  little  more  than  half  fulfilled. 

How  deftly  he  has  worked  with  fingers  skilled, 
And  poet  fervour  burning  in  his  heart, 
In  prose  or  verse  he  wove  each  various  part, 

And  drew  our  tears  or  laughter  as  he  willed. 

No  more  he'll  weave  those  spells  by  which  he's  thrilled, 
Enchained  our  hearts  with  strange  and  mystic  power, 
Chased  off  the  gloom  of  many  a  weary  hour, 

And  melancholy  with  sweet  mirth  has  killed, 
Now  his  last  legacy  the  more  we'll  prize 
That  his  swift-flying  shuttle  silent  lies. 
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SAMUEL  LAYCOCK. 

BORN  JANUARY  17111,  1826. 
DIED  DECEMBER  15™,  1893. 

BARD  of  the  loom,  the  workshop,  and  the  mill, 

Whose  lowly  songs  for  lowly  folks  were  sung, 
Thy  death  a  thousand  hearts  with  grief  doth  fill ; 

For  thou  didst  speak  to  men  in  their  own  tongue, 
And  teach  them  how  to  see  with  clearer  light 

And  hopeful  vision  through  their  ills  and  strife ; 
So  that  with  patience  they  might  view  aright 

The  comedy  and  tragedy  of  life. 
Adieu,  sweet  singer,  gone  to  sing  elsewhere, 

Thy  voice  has  ceased  within  our  earthly  choir, 
To  join  the  swelling  chorus  sung  up  there; 

And  we  shall  miss  the  music  of  thy  lyre ; 
But  in  our  memories  we  shall  cherish  long 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  thy  life  and  song. 


ON  THE  CENTENARY  OF  J.  C.  PRINCE. 

BORN  JUNE  2IST,  1808. 
DIED  MAY  5™,  1866. 

THOU  sleep'st,  O  son  of  toil  and  child  of  song, 

But  still  thy  strains  are  swelling  in  the  air ; 
The  music  thou  hast  made  doth  roll  along, 

Awakening  kindred  echoes  everywhere. 
Men  pause  and  listen  to  thy  tuneful  lyre, 

Catch  from  it  something  of  the  spirit's  flame, 
Which  kindles  in  their  hearts  a  strong  desire 

To  conquer  sin  and  rise  above  their  shame. 
Cold  poverty  thy  ardour  could  not  stay, 

Nor  shake  thy  spirit  from  its  love  of  right. 
Though  sore  beset,  thou  still  didst  pour  thy  lay, 

And  turn  with  hopeful  courage  towards  the  light, 
And  point  thy  fellows  to  their  highest  good — 
A  life  of  true  and  helpful  brotherhood. 
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Nor  hast  thou  sung  in  vain,  for  men  have  heard 

And  blest  thee,  humble  singer,  for  thy  strain ; 
Because  its  magic  power  their  souls  hath  stirred, 

And  made  them  strong  to  fight  with  self  and  pain. 
Yea,  this  is  thine,  and  this  the  truest  fame — 

The  power  to  cheer,  and  sooth,  and  elevate, 
And  teach  high  truth ;  and  so  thy  lowly  name 

Is  great  in  worth,  not  with  the  world's  vain  state. 
Hence,  though  thy  voice  is  hushed,  thy  songs  still  live, 

Inspiring  hearts  that  love  the  pure  and  sweet. 
And  this  centenary  men  gladly  give 

To  thy  dear  memory  the  praises  meet — 
The  honour  which  they  feel  to  thee  belongs, 
Immortal  singer  of  immortal  songs. 


WILLIAM  T.  STEAD. 

BORN  JULY  5TH,  1849. 
DROWNED  ON  Titanic,  APRIL  14-151-11,  1912. 

PEACE  Prophet  of  these  later  days,  whose  voice 

Rang  through  the  lands  with  vibrant,  trumpet  tone, 
And  bade  the  peoples  their  true  kinship  o\vn, 

And  in  each  other's  highest  good  rejoice. 

He  called  his  fellows  to  a  nobler  choice, 
A  grander  vision  and  a  wider  view, 
A  deeper  faith,  whereon  to  build  anew 

A  life  of  service  and  of  purest  joys. 

Great  Hopeful  in  this  pessimistic  age, 

His  faith  in  man  was  born  of  faith  in  God; 

All  rampant  wrong  filled  him  with  noble  rage, 
And  turned  his  pen  into  a  scourging  rod. 

True  to  the  end,  chivalrous  Christian  knight, 

Through  ocean  depths  pass'd  to  the  Eternal  Light. 
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EDWIN  THORNTON. 

DIED  FEBRUARY  2OTH,  1891,  IN  HIS  7QTH  YEAR. 

AWHILE  we  linger  on  the  shores  of  time, 
Then  one  by  one  we  launch  upon  the  sea — 
The  boundless  sea  we  call  eternity — 

Which  stretches  out  to  heaven's  celestial  clime, 

Where  rings  an  ever-sweet  angelic  chime 
To  soothe  the  ears  of  spirits  pure  and  blest 
Who've  won  the  crown  of  life  and  are  at  rest 

In  yon  fair  home  of  peace  and  joys  sublime. 

Death  means  escape  from  earth  with  all  its  grime, 
And  constant  struggles  with  the  powers  of  sin, 
Hard  fights  without,  and  secret  fears  within, 

And  sleepless  guard  to  keep  the  soul  from  crime ; 
From  these  our  friend  has  gained  a  glad  release, 
Be  still,  O  troubled  hearts,  he  rests  in  peace. 

Why  should  we  weep  for  him  when  all  is  well  ? 
To  him  the  unknown  is  fully  known  at  last, 
The  veil  is  lifted  and  the  mystery  past ; 

What  gain  is  his  since  he  on  high  doth  dwell. 

His  broken  harp  is  tuned  afresh  to  swell 
The  anthem  of  the  ransomed  souls  above, 
Their  theme  the  Saviour's  everlasting  love, 

Whose  heights  and  depths  e'en  angels  cannot  tell. 

There  in  congenial  air  his  soul  expands, 
His  poet  fire  doth  blaze  with  purer  light, 
No  earthly  trammels  now  impede  his  flight, 

No  sins  enchain  or  paralyse  his  hands : 

Speed  on  ye  sands  of  time  and  never  cease, 
And  bring  us  likewise  such  a  sweet  release. 
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ROBERT  OWEN,  "Father  of  Co-operation." 

BORN  MAY  I4TH,  1771. 
DIED  NOVEMBER  I7TH,  1858. 

A  MAN  he  was  who  lived  his  creed,  did  what  he  taught, 
Nor  shrank  from  persecution,  pain,  or  death, 
But  toiled  and  strove  e'en  to  his  latest  breath, 

To  make  men  understand  his  master  thought — 

God's  Fatherhood;  for  this  in  his  own  spirit  wrought 
Great  things,  and  filled  his  noble,  loving  heart 
With  steady  zeal  to  play  his  mighty  part, 

And  sow,  that  men  might  reap  the  good  he  sought. 

His  generous  mind  craved  not  for  sordid  pelf, 

The  world's  vain  titles  his  bright  name  would  blot ; 

The  wealth  he  won  he  used  not  for  himself, 
But  to  improve  the  struggling  toilers'  lot, 

And  teach  them  each  to  work  for  others'  good, 

And  all  to  live  and  love  as  brethren  should. 


PIONEERS,  0  PIONEERS  ! 

(SUGGESTED  BY  HEARING  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE  AT  THE  GRAVES  OF 
SMITHIES  AND  COOPER,  ROCHDALE  CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS,  1892). 

I. 
WHAT  memories  hover  round  this  hallowed  spot, 

So  long  connected  with  these  honoured  names, 
For  Smithies,  Cooper,  ne'er  can  be  forgot : 

These  noble  men  with  still  more  noble  aims. 
Men  do  not  die,  although  their  bones  may  rot — 

Their  deeds  live  after  them  and  show  their  worth ; 
The  truths  they  teach  and  fearless  do  die  not ; 

The  good  remains  which  they  have  brought  to  birth. 
O  valiant  soldiers  on  a  bloodless  field, 

Ye  dauntless,  true,  heroic  Pioneers, 
What  glorious  harvests  now  your  victories  yield  ! 

Your  fame  shall  brighter  grow  through  coming  years ; 
For  through  the  grand  example  you  have  shown, 
The  masses  everywhere  have  happier  grown. 
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A  voice  has  spoken  from  your  graves  to-day ; 
A  comrade  lingers  still  to  tell  your  worth, 
And  keep  your  memory  green  upon  the  earth ; 

And  hold  your  standard  high  amid  the  fray. 

Nor  shall  that  voice  be  lifted  up  for  naught : 
True  hearts  still  answer  to  the  call  of  truth, 
And  forward  press,  in  spite  of  toil  and  ruth, 

To  carry  out  the  principles  ye  taught. 

Ere  long  those  truths  their  world- wide  way  shall  win, 
Cast  out  the  demon  Self,  and  end  the  strife. 

E'en  now  we  see  that  glorious  day  begin, 
The  toilers  enter  into  larger  life : 
A  foretaste  of  the  Golden  Age  to  be, 
When  men  shall  all  be  truly  good  and  free. 


GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE. 

BORN  APRIL  ISTH,  1817. 
DIED  JANUARY  22ND,  1906. 

I. 

ANOTHER  voice  is  hushed  in  death ;  we  mourn 
A  leader  fallen  in  the  fight  to-day ; 

One  more  great  soul  has  passed  the  mystic  bourne, 
From  whence  no  traveller  returns  to  say 

What  lies  beyond  our  ken ;  but  this  we  feel- 
That,  if  there  be  an  after  life  at  all, 

Where  good  and  ill  work  out  man's  final  weal, 
His  portion  with  the  best  must  surely  fall. 

If  heaven  is  made  for  those  who  love  to  serve, 
And  give  their  best  to  cause  the  best  to  be, 

And  never  from  stern  duty's  pathway  swerve, 
High  place  must  there  be  found  for  such  as  he. 

For  he,  all  through  his  useful,  strenuous  life, 

Has  toiled  to  bless  his  fellows  in  the  strife. 
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ii. 

Not  what  a  man  believes,  but  what  he  does, 

Decides  his  future  destiny ;  he  stands 
Or  falls,  is  judged  by  deeds;  and  thus 

We  build  our  heaven  or  hell  with  our  own  hands. 
Our  friend  built  wisely,  for  he  loved  the  truth, 

And  loved  his  fellow-men  with  all  his  heart ; 
All  through  his  long  career,  from  early  youth, 

By  voice  and  pen  he's  ta'en  the  worker's  part ; 
Mere  sordid  ends  his  generous  mind  abhorred, 

High,  noble  aims  held  sway  within  his  breast ; 
Unmoved  by  hopes  and  fears  the  creeds  afford, 

He  strove  to  help  the  suffering  and  oppress' d; 
And  fought  for  liberty,  and  truth,  and  right — 
Heaven  rest  his  soul  in  the  Eternal  Light. 


J.  T.  W.  MITCHELL, 

Twenty-one  Years  Chairman  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

BORN  OCTOBER  i8TH,  1828. 
DIED  MARCH  I&TH,  1895. 

OUR  chief  has  fallen  foremost  in  the  fight, 

His  well-won  laurels  fresh  upon  his  brow ; 

We  know  how  we  revered  and  loved  him  now 
That  he  has  passed  forever  from  our  sight. 
Whate'er  he  did  was  done  with  all  his  might ; 

His  life  devoted  to  the  public  good, 

And  worth  as  yet  but  dimly  understood. 
He  loved  and  ever  dared  to  do  the  right, 
And  sought  for  Truth :  and,  finding,  held  her  tight ; 

A  Christly  man  who  lived  a  Christlike  life, 

Unsullied  bore  his  part  amid  the  strife, 
Duty  his  watchword,  service  his  delight. 

May  his  example  now  inspire  our  hearts 

With  zeal  like  his  to  play  our  several  parts. 
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To-day  we're  poorer  by  his  presence  gone ; 

But  what  a  precious  heritage  is  ours, 

More  fragrant,  lasting,  than  earth's  fairest  flowers: 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  all  he's  done — 
'Mongst  all  our  noble  dead  no  nobler  one — 

The  bright  example  he  has  left  behind 

Will  long  endure  in  memories  sweet  enshrined. 
How  well  his  steady  course  -of  good  he's  run ; 

O  may  the  men  who  after  him  shall  rise 
All  seek  to  emulate  his  worthy  fame, 

Tread  in  his  steps,  be  like  him  strong  and  wise, 
Have  his  unselfish  singleness  of  aim ; 

Then  his  true  life  will  prove  a  seed  of  gold, 

And  bear  in  other  lives  a  thousandfold. 


E.  VANSITTART  NEALE,  Christian  Socialist  and  First 
Secretary  of  Co-operative  Union. 

BORN  APRIL  2ND,  1810. 
DIED  SEPTEMBER  i6TH,  1892. 

ANOTHER  great  soul  entered  into  rest ; 

A  man  who  truly  loved  his  fellows  here, 

And  lived  to  serve  them  through  his  long  career ; 
Ungrudging  to  their  service  gave  his  best — 
Himself,  and  felt  rewarded,  greatly  blest 

If  he  could  quicken  them  to  do  their  part. 

No  mean  or  sordid  motive  in  his  heart, 
He  did  his  Christly  work  with  holy  zest, 
The  Master's  life  in  his  made  manifest; 

He  aimed  to  purify  the  springs  of  life, 

And  taught  men  they  were  brothers  though  at  strife, 
And  bade  them  let  sweet  peace  their  lives  invest. 

Thank  God  that  he  has  lived,  for  such  as  he 

Are  prophecies  of  what  our  race  will  be. 
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HENRY  PITMAN,  Co-operator  and  Social  Reformer. 
BORN  1826,  DIED  1909. 

BRIGHT,  genial,  gifted  soul,  whose  long  career 
Was  crammed  with  loving  service  to  mankind ; 
A  master  of  the  "  winged  art,"  refined 

In  thought,  in  judgment  quick  and  clear, 

Yet  touched  with  something.of  the  ancient  seer, 
Thy  voice  and  pen  alike  were  used  to  show 
The  upward  path  thy  fellows  ought  to  go, 

Thy  daily  actions  proving  thee  sincere. 

Men  marvelled  at  thy  sacrifice  of  self ; 

Earth's  guerdons  had  no  charms  in  thy  clear-seeing  eyes- 
High  place,  and  power,  and  fame,  and  worldly  pelf 

Could  not  allure  thee  from  the  heavenly  prize ; 
For  thou  didst  live  as  all  men  wisely  should, 
A  life  devoted  to  the  general  good. 


JOHN  SHILLITO, 
Twenty  Years  Chairman  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

BORN  JANUARY  igrn,  1832. 
DIED  FEBRUARY  I2TH,  1915. 

ANOTHER  chieftain  fallen  in  the  van, 

Who  saw  with  prescient  mind  and  vision  true 

Just  what  co-operators  ought  to  do; 
Stood  foremost  in  the  fight,  as  strong  man  can 
Who  loves  what's  right  is  ever  wise  to  plan, 

Believing  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause, 

Indifferent  to  approval  or  applause, 
Puts  duty  first,  in  all  things  plays  the  man. 
And  now  he's  gone — our  loss,  we  trust,  his  gain — 

We  may  not  pause  or  falter  in  the  fray, 
But  strive  the  more  our  ideals  to  attain, 

\Vith  ever-steadfast  heart  press  on  our  way ; 
Example  take  from  our  departed  friend, 
Work  and  endure,  with  patience,  to  the  end. 
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R.  T.  BRADBURY,  J.P. 

DIED  MAY  IOTH,  1892,  AGED  74  YEARS. 
HE  served  his  generation  well  in  many  ways, 

Not  with  proud  pomp,  or  noise,  or  empty  show; 
But  freely  gave  his  precious  nights  and  days, 

Nor  cared  he  that  the  world  his  deeds  should  know. 
A  man  of  sterling  purpose,  dauntless  will, 

Of  upright  life  and  pure  and  worthy  aims : 
In  judgment  firm,  in  counsel  wise,  he  still 

Was  mindful  of  sweet  mercy's  lofty  claims. 
His  motive  was  the  public  weal ;  he  sought 

No  office  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  fame ; 
But  unobtrusively  his  deeds  were  wrought, 

And  long  may  we  revere  his  honoured  name. 
And  grateful  for  the  way  he's  played  his  parts, 
Enshrine  his  memory  in  our  inmost  hearts. 


HAROLD  BUCKLEY. 

BORN  SEPTEMBER  aoxn,  1870. 
DIED  NOVEMBER  i8TH,  1889. 

Too  soon  to  die  !  How  sharp  doth  seem  the  end  ! 

Too  soon  to  lose  our  son  and  brother,  friend ; 

A  life  so  bright,  a  form  so  lithe  of  limb, 

Thus  filling  up  our  cup  unto  the  brim. 

Whose  youthful  promise,  ripening  out  so  fair, 

Bade  us  expect  a  noble  manhood  rare. 

Alas  !  that  such  fall  'neath  the  monster  grim. 

Too  soon  for  us,  but  not  too  soon  for  him, 

The  call  has  come,  and  he  has  hastened  home. 

No  longer  here  below  his  feet  may  roam 

Amid  earth's  fleeting  shadows  strange  and  dim ; 

Ere  now  his  eyes  behold  heaven's  radiant  rim, 

For  he  has  gained  that  land  of  cloudless  noon, 

Where  ne'er  is  heard  that  bitter  cry — "  Too  soon." 
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REV.  JOHN  CHEETHAM,  M.A., 
Seventeen  Years  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Greenfield. 

BORN  OCTOBER  3131,  1843. 
DIED  JULY  13™,  1891. 

GOD  gives  His  own  beloved  sleep.     Be  still 

Our  throbbing  hearts,  and  stay  our  selfish  tears ; 
Shall  we  rebel  against  our  Father's  will  ? 

Forgetting  that  He's  better  than  our  fears, 
And  that  behind  this  dark,  mysterious  cloud 

The  sun  of  His  great  love  is  shining  on, 
And  ever  shines,  though  doubts  at  times  enshroud 

Our  poor  weak  vision,  hope  seems  all  but  gone. 
Shall  we  begrudge  our  friend  his  well-earned  rest  ? 

Is  he  not  happier,  better,  there  than  here  ? 
Is  heaven  not  better  than  earth's  brightest  best  ? 

Let  us  rejoice  that  he's  before  us  there. 
Safe  in  his  loving  Saviour's  arms  at  last, 
All  care  and  suffering  now  for  ever  past. 

His  work  is  done,  but  still  with  us  remains 
The  memory  of  his  life,  unselfish,  pure ; 

O  may  we  learn  from  him  to  conquer  pains, 
Grow  strong  in  patience  trials  to  endure, 

For  life  with  him  was  no  mere  pleasure  day — 
The  poor,  the  sick,  the  suffering,  and  the  sad 
Were  by  his  kindly  aid  and  smile  made  glad ; 

He  did  his  Christly  work  in  Christ's  own  way, 

Not  for  the  sake  of  empty,  vain  display, 
But  for  the  love  he  bore  his  fellow-men ; 
He  sought  the  erring,  bade  them  hope  again, 

And  shed  upon  their  path  a  heavenly  ray. 
In  love  the  Master's  call  to  him  has  come 
To  bid  His  weary  servant  hasten  home. 
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REV.  CANON  GREEN,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Friezland,  1849-58  and  1870-96. 
DIED  AUGUST  IQTH,  1896. 

HE  served  his  generation  well,  and  fell 
On  sleep  as  sleeps  a  tired  child  at  night; 
And  now  he  bask?  in  the  Eternal  Light 

Where  all  the  faithful  ones  in  glory  dwell. 

His  voice,  now  hushed  on  earth,  in  heaven  doth  swell 
The  chorus  of  the  ransomed  hosts,  who  sing 
The  praises  of  their  Saviour,  Lord,  and  King, 

Who  snatched  them  from  the  power  of  sin  and  hell. 

And  so  he  finds  his  rest,  but  ours  the  loss 
Of  pastor,  husband,  teacher,  loving  friend, 
To  whose  wise  counsels  death  hath  put  an  end 

And  laid  on  us  bereavement's  heavy  cross. 
Be  still,  ye  throbbing  hearts  with  murmurings  rife, 
Remember  your  beloved  has  deathless  life. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done,  now  take  thy  rest; 

Death's  sudden  call  thou  hast  obeyed  with  joy; 

Methinks  e'en  now  thy  spirit  finds  employ 
In  service  which  delights  and  crowns  the  blest. 
And  through  eternity,  with  growing  zest, 

Thou  wilt  pursue,  as  here,  the  highest  ends; 

And  ever  as  thy  soaring  soul  ascends 
Thou  wilt  obey  thy  Master's  sweet  behest, 
And  keep  with  perfect  heart  His  law  of  love, 

Which  in  some  measure  thou  didst  image  here, 

Both  in  thy  life  and  in  thy  teachings  clear, 
For  to  thy  calling  thou  didst  faithful  prove. 

Be  thine  henceforth  the  exceeding  great  reward ; 

Share  thou  the  joy  and  presence  of  thy  Lord. 
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JOHN  WOOD  NOBLE, 

Many  years  a  Deacon,  Ebenezer  Congregational  Church,  Uppermill. 
DIED  OCTOBER  6TH,  1900. 

NOT  as  they  mourn  who  have  no  hope,  mourn  we 

Our  dear  departed  one  who  lies  at  rest ; 

We  know  that  now  he'  numbered  with  the  blest 
Who  stand  before  the  Great  White  Throne,  and  see 
The  King  in  all  His  beauty — sinless,  free. 

A  victor  crowned  is  he,  earth's  struggles  past ; 

The  victor's  joy  and  triumph  his  at  last, 
In  that  fair  country  where  he  fain  would  be. 

And  yet  our  ready  tear-drops  overflow ; 

We  grieve  to  part  with  him — a  selfish  grief — 
We  hunger  for  his  voice,  we  loved  him  so. 

Be  still,  each  troubled  heart,  the  parting's  brief;; 
If  we  but  will,  we,  too,  may  shortly  greet 
Him  and  our  loved  and  lost  at  Jesu's  feet. 


OWEN  PLATT,  ESQ.,  J.P. 

DIED  MAY  STH,  1891,  IN  HIS  75x11  YEAR. 

No  more  we  hear  his  voice,  but  in  our  hearts 
Remembrance  of  his  goodness  is  enshrined 
As  some  dead  flowers  their  fragrance  leave  behind 

Although  their  wondrous  loveliness  departs. 

So  lingers  still  the  memory  of  his  life 

So  calm,  and  pure,  and  loving,  yet  so  strong 

And  firm  amid  this  ever-changeful  strife 
For  virtue  and  for  right,  against  all  wrong. 

We  dare  not  murmur  at  his  going  now, 
For  that  to  him  is  untold  gain  we  see  ; 

Each  deed  performed  as  if  a  holy  vow 

Has  shown  us  what  our  daily  lives  should  be, 

And  lives  like  his  make  life  a  glorious  thing, 

Somewhat  of  heaven  to  our  dark  earth  they  bring.. 
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ON  MY  THIRTY-FIFTH  BIRTHDAY. 

JANUARY  26TH,  1886. 

MIDWAY  upon  life's  pilgrimage  I  stand, 
And  take  a  lingering,  wistful,  backward  glance, 
That  I  may  learn  some  lessons  which  perchance 
Shall  make  my  future  life  more  truly  grand: 
Help  me  to  see  how  wisely  all  was  planned — 
How  all  my  troubles,  blessings  in  disguise, 
Were  steps  by  which  my  spirit  might  uprise, 
And  grasp  with  firmer  faith  my  Father's  hand 
Outstretched  to  lift  me  up  above  the  night 
Into  the  joy  and  blessing  which  He  gives 
To  every  soul  that  in  His  presence  lives, 
And  finds  in  His  great  love  its  chief  delight. 
Through  all  the  past,  Thou,  Lord,  hast  faithful  been, 
And  Thou  art  evermore  the  same  I  ween. 

Now  as  I  enter  on  life's  latter  half, 

A  cheerful,  earnest,  hopeful  heart  I  ask ; 
And  strength  and  wisdom  for  life's  growing  task — 
A  task  no  longer — since  I  have  Thy  staff 
To  lean  upon,  and  copious  draughts  to  quaff 
Of  living  waters  to  refresh  my  soul, 
Thy  circling  arms  when  stormy  billows  roll : 
In  such  great  blessedness  may  I  not  laugh 
To  scorn  old  Satan's  mad  unthinking  raff, 
And  find  my  greatest  joy  in  doing  good. 
And  live  where  Thou  hast  placed  me  as  I  should 
Above  the  world  and  all  its  worthless  chaff, 
Secure  in  life  of  all  Thy  love  can  give, 
Secure  in  death  henceforth  with  Thee  to  live  ? 


Webs  from  Fancy's  Loom 


ON  MY  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 
JANUARY  26TH,  1901. 

How  are  my  years  to  half  a  cycle  grown, 

Slipped  from  me  like  an  early  morning  dream ; 
And,  mingled  with  time's  swiftly  flowing  stream, 

Borne  out  into  the  gulf  of  the  unknown. 

I  pause  while  memory's  glance  is  backward  thrownr 
And  scan  with  care  the  web  of  life's  design, 
Wrought  out  by  wiser,  surer  hands,  than  mine, 

Revealed  by  faith  to  inner  sight  alone. 

I  see  that  threads  I  chose  not  intertwine, 
Replacing  showy  tints  with  grey  and  gold ; 
My  ill-wrought  woof  with  shame  I  now  behold; 

Whate'er  there  is  of  beauty,  Lord,  is  Thine. 
Forgive  my  faithless,  wilful,  meddling  hands 
That  wrought  contrary  to  Thy  wise  commands. 

Thy  loving  purpose  through  my  past  I  trace, 

Life's  future  pattern,  Lord,  I  leave  to  Thee ; 

Help  me  submissive,  patient,  strong  to  be, 
Dependent  always  on  Thy  boundless  grace ; 
Confront  the  days  to  come  with  hopeful  face, 

And  strong  resolve  to  daily  do  the  right  ; 

Work,  conscious  that  Thy  loving  oversight 
Doth  all  my  hidden  inmost  life  embrace. 
Lord,  Thou  dost  know  my  weakness  and  my  need,. 

My  cherished  hopes  that  may  not  be  fulfilled; 
My  secret  motives  Thou  alone  canst  read ; 

Help  me  to  take  what  Thou  for  me  hast  willed, 
And  make  Thy  purposes  in  all  things  mine, 
And  so  work  out  with  Thee  my  life's  design. 
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THESE  FIFTY  YEARS. 

THESE  fifty  years  I've  trod  life's  chequered  way 
So  far  in  safety  kept,  sustained  by  grace ; 
I  forward  look  with  cheerful,  hopeful  face, 

And  in  the  afternoon  of  life's  brief  day 

Anticipate  its  evening  shadows  grey 
With  fearless  heart,  because  through  all  the  past 
God's  kindly  hand  hath  led  and  held  me  fast; 

So  I  the  future  wait  without  dismay. 

True,  I  have  suffered  grief  and  pain  and  loss, 
And  seen  my  loved  ones  droop  to  rise  no  more ; 

But  fiery  trial  burnt  my  cumbering  dross. 
And  left  me  richer  than  I  was  before. 

Despite  my  broken  hopes,  bereavements,  tears, 

God  has  been  good  to  me  these  fifty  years. 

My  life's  meridian  now  lies  far  behind; 

What  lies  before  I  know  not,  nay,  nor  fear, 
For  my  abiding  city  is  not  here, 
And  all  my  dear  departed  I  shall  find — 
When  I  have  done  the  work  to  me  assigned — 
Awaiting  me  in  that  fair  land  of  bliss 
Which  more  than  satisfies  the  hopes  of  this. 
Faith  sees  her  way  where  flesh  is  helpless,  blind, 
And  Hope  glows  brighter  through  the  purging  fires ; 
Full  well  their  ever-cleansing  power  she  knows 
While  in  the  crucible  my  spirit  grows, 
And  love  to  God  and  man  my  heart  inspires : 
And  thus  endowed  I  rise  above  my  fears — 
God  will  be  good  to  me  through  all  the  years. 
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WESLEY'S  PRAYER  ROOM. 

Written  after  a  visit  to  Wesley's  House,  in  City  Road,  August,  1905. 

I. 
O  HALLOWED  spot !  here  Wesley  knelt  in  prayer, 

And  wrestled  with  his  Maker,  and  prevailed. 

No  tongue  can  tell  how  far,  how  much  availed 
His  mighty  pleadings  at  the  Throne,  nor  where 
Shall  end  the  streams  of  influence  started  there 

In  that  small  room,  whose  walls,  had  they  a  tongue, 

Could  tell  of  lonely  midnight  vigils  long ; 
Of  triumphs  over  doubtings  and  despair ; 
And  adoration  rapt,  as  up  he  rose 

Renewed  in  strength  and  courage  for  the  fight, 
The  master  of  his  keen,  malicious  foes, 

Who  fled  before  his  face  with  sudden  flight, 
Dismayed  by  the  bright  glitter  of  his  shield, 
And  left  him  conqueror  on  the  hard-fought  field. 

n. 
Within  this  narrow  cell  I,  too,  would  pray 

What  prayer  were  fitting  from  my  lips ;  I  dare 

Not  make  my  little  self  my  only  care 
Where  this  great  spirit  wrestled  on  its  way; 
Yet  I  must  pray,  my  spirit  yearns  for  prayer. 

And  so  wells  up  within — "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Reign  in  my  heart  supreme,  call  me  Thy  son  ; 
Help  me  Thy  truth  and  glory  to  declare. 
"  Thy  kingdom  come  " — around  me  rolls  the  tide 

Of  human  strife  for  gold,  and  place,  and  power, 

The  fleeting  baubles  of  the  flying  hour. 
They  quickly  pass:  Thy  kingdom,  Lord,  spread  wide, 

Till  all  earth's  teeming  millions  bend  the  knee, 

In  loyalty,  and  love,  alone  to  Thee. 


Commemorative 


TO  MY  ELDER  SON 
ON  LEAVING  HOME,  JUNE,  1898. 

BE  not  afraid,  although  thy  path  be  hid, 
Behold  there  shines  for  thee  one  little  ray, 
And  thou  canst  hear  a  voice  within  thee  say: 

"Arise,  young  soul,  go  on  as  thou  art  bid." 

Take  up  life's  task ;  heed  thou  the  voice  divine, 
For  he  who  doth  with  willing  heart  obey 
Hath  holy  peace  within,  and  on  his  way 

The  light  of  heaven  itself  doth  daily  shine. 

So  be  thou  not  afraid,  but  bravely  dare 
To  do  thy  part  amongst  thy  fellows  here— 
Sin  is  the  only  thing  that  thou  shouldst  fear- 
To  please  thy  Maker  be  thy  only  care. 

Be  strong,  be  true,  be  kind  to  all,  be  good — 
Then  shall  thy  life  a  growing  blessing  be 
Both  to  thyself  and  those  who  circle  thee. 

God  keepeth  all  who  serve  Him  as  they  should. 


CASTLESHAW  ROMAN  CAMP. 
OCTOBER  29111,  1907. 

WHILE  on  this  lonely  height  to-day  I  stand. 
Methinks  I  see  grim  Roman  hordes  file  by 
With  martial  step  and  eagles  held  on  high. 

And  heels  firm  planted  on  our  ancient  land. 

They  rule  our  native  tribes  with  iron  hand ; 
What  time  the  Christ  of  God  in  Galilee 
Taught  men  to  live  by  love,  died  on  a  tree, 

And  gave  the  world  His  life's  example  grand. 

Great  Rome,  to-day  thy  might  of  arms  is  past, 
Thy  world-wide  empire  crumbled  into  dust, 
As  rule  that  rests  on  force  e'er  did,  and  must ! 

But  Christ,  Thy  kingdom  daily  grows  more  vast, 
And  doth  all  other  rule  transcend  above, 
Built  on  the  might  of  Everlasting  Love. 
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JUBILEE  DAY,  1897. 
A  MEDITATION  ON  POTS  AND  PANS  HILI~ 

O,  WHAT  a  lovely  scene  before  me  lies  ! 

My  native  hills  around,  beneath  my  feet, 

And  dear  old  vales  arrayed  in  verdure  sweet, 
Bathed  in  bright  summer  beams ;  and  azure  skies, 
Draped  with  white  clouds  of  varied  shapes  and  size,. 

Stretch  o'er  my  head  as  far  as  eye  can  see ; 

My  God  !  how  wondrous  fair  Thy  heaven  must  be 
If  fairer  than  this  sight  that  fills  mine  eyes. 
Sure  Nature  here  hath  donned  her  grandest  guise. 

For  dell,  and  wood,  and  stream,  and  verdant  mead. 

Are  full  of  tranquil  beauty,  and  they  lead 
My  mind  to  happy  dreams  of  Paradise, 

Where  all  are  from  the  curse  of  sin  set  free, 

And  live  in  one  unending  Jubilee. 

Here  Nature  smiles,  and  all  her  wildness  wears 
Unmarred  by  peddling  man's  poor  clumsy  hands, 
Who  spoils  her  work,  for  he  misunderstands ; 

But  she  errs  not  in  what  she  clothes  and  wears. 

Great  Father,  God  !  before  Whose  countless  years 
Our  jubilees  and  centuries  seem  as  nought, 
Whose  mighty  hand  hath  all  earth's  wonders  wrought, 

Whose  loving  voice  assuages  all  our  fears, 

How  small  our  little  round  of  life  appears, 
And  brief  and  vain  the  longest  term  of  man ; 
Yea,  though  lived  out  e'en  to  its  utmost  span, 

When  measured  by  the  circling  of  Thy  spheres. 
We  in  Thy  sight  our  nothingness  confess, 
And  pray  that  Thou  henceforth  wilt  save  and  bless. 

To-day  upon  this  hoary,  rock-crowned  height 

We  stand  where  once,  perchance,  the  Druids  stood 
To  offer  sacrifice  of  human  blood, 

With  many  a  strange  mysterious  cruel  rite, 

And  groped  their  way  half  blindly  towards  the  light. 
As  dawn  proclaims  the  near  approach  of  day 
And  drives  the  gloomy  shades  of  night  away, 

So  e'en  some  gleams  of  truth  illum'ed  their  night.. 
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But  we  would  thank  Thee  for  our  clearer  sight ; 
That  men  these  later  years  grow  liker  Thee, 
As  mirrored  in  Thy  Christ  Thyself  they  see, 

And  follow  where  Thy  finger  doth  invite : 
That  we,  the  children  of  this  brighter  time, 
Adore  Thee  here  amid  Thy  works  sublime. 

I  thank  Thee,  Father,  I  have  seen  this  day, 
This  happy  day  on  which  we  celebrate 
Victoria's  Jubilee,  the  good  and  great; 
The  woman  who  in  her  right  royal  way 
So  well  hath  ruled  the  lands  beneath  her  sway, 
And  done  what  every  ruler  ought  to  do, 
By  serving  Thee  hath  served  her  people  too ; 
And  in  this  blessed  service  now  grown  grey, 
She  joins  her  people's  glad  thanksgiving  lay, 
With  reverent  gratitude  as  mortal  should, 
Thus  honouring  Thee,  Thou  giver  of  all  good, 
Whose  providence  hath  kept,  Whose  love  we  pray 
Shall  all  her  future  days  and  nights  attend, 
And  keep  her  safely  to  her  journey's  end. 

And  for  our  land  we  pray,  let  Peace  be  ours, 

And  progress  in  whate'er  is  great  and  good ; 

Our  rulers  govern  wisely  as  they  should ; 
Fair  plenty  smiling  cast  her  fruits  and  flow'rs 
Upon  our  pathway,  and  the  flying  hours 

Be  laden  with  the  noble  vt  gifts  of  art ; 

Sweet  music  and  rich  commerce  add  their  part ; 
And  Poesy,  the  richest  of  all  dowers 
Kind  heaven  upon  a  people  ever  showers, 

Endow  us  with  her  best  and  choicest  lore ; 

Bright  Freedom  ever  waxing  more  and  more, 
Extend  her  wings,  confer  on  us  her  powers, 

That  we,  Thy  stewards  true,  with  lavish  hands 

May  scatter  forth  Thy  gifts  o'er  all  the  lands. 


Webs  from  Fancy's  Loom 


TO  THE  "  MILLGATE  MONTHLY,"  NOVEMBER,  1905. 

Go  forth,  thou  harbinger  of  better  things  ; 

Spread  wide  thy  pinions,  scatter  far  thy  store, 

That  all  may  freely  gather  up  thy  lore ; 
Bid  all  men  live  and  work  as  priests  and  kings ; 
Knit  race  to  race,  until  the  whole  world  rings 

With  songs  of  industrv,  and  love,  and  peace. 

Ah  !  then  war's  wicked  butchery  shall  cease, 
And  peace  shall  spread  o'er  all  her  brooding  wings. 
Alas  !  that  men  this  truth  so  slowly  learn — 

That  they  are  all  one  loving  Father's  sons, 

And  through  their  veins  one  common  life-tide  runs, 
That  love  will  bring  the  peace  for  which  they  yearn, 

And  end  the  reign  of  tyranny  and  blood 

In  one  great,  universal  brotherhood. 


TO  THE  "  CO-OPERATIVE  NEWS  "  CONGRESS 
DAILY,  1907. 

HAIL  !  happy  herald  of  a  "  News  "  to  be, 

Fly  through  the  land — north,  south,  east,  west ;  record 
The  doings  of  our  chosen  ones,  their  word 

Of  prophecy  that  Labour  shall  be  free. 

Perusing  thee,  I  dream,  and,  dreaming,  see 
A  brighter  day  dawn  for  my  fellows  here, 
Who  toil  from  day  to  day  'twixt  hope  and  fear, 

For  pittance  poor;  they  yet  in  joyous  glee 

Shall  learn  that  labour  can  be  free  from  moil, 

When  men  have  learned  that  they  are  brother?  all, 
And,  being  such,  should  serve  and  break  the  thrall 

•Of  capital,  and  join  to  make  their  toil, 
Directed  by  a  wise  and  generous  mind, 
Bear  fruitage  for  the  whole  of  human  kind. 
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THE  NEW  COMET,  1910. 

FROM  whence  art  thou,  swift  comer  from  afar  ? 

What  may  thy  mission  be,  sweet  orb  so  bright  ? 
Celestial  stranger  on  thy  fiery  car, 

Com'st  thou  to  bless  ?  or  cast  on  us  a  blight  ? 
Have  mortal  eyes  ne'er  gazed  before  on  thee  ? 

Has  some  catastrophe  just  given  thee  birth  ? 
Or  was  it  thine  with  Morning  Stars  to  be 

About  the  cradle  of  our  new-born  earth  ? 
And  now  thou'rt  coming  back  again  to  find 

Our  tiny  world  still  speeding  on  its  way, 
All  peopled  with  its  millions  of  mankind, 

Who  gaze  with  wondering  eyes  on  thy  display, 
As  through  the  heavens  majestic  thou  dost  sail,. 
Awed  by  the  splendour  of  thy  glittering  trail. 

Alas  !  how  little  do  we  know  of  things : 
So  small  we  are ;  God's  universe  how  vast ! 
A  million  ages  measure  not  His  past ; 

A  million  ages  hence  His  future  springs : 

And  God  through  all  the  past  and  future  rings. 
His  hand  holds  up  the  starry  courses  all, 
Great  suns  and  systems  swift  obey  His  call ; 

And  each  to  Him  its  meed  of  honour  brings: 

The  Immanent  Creator  Self -complete ; 
Whose  presence  all  the  universe  doth  fill; 

Suns,  stars,  and  comets  gather  round  His  seat, 
Or  roll  through  space  obedient  to  His  Will : 

And  I,  though  worm  of  earth,  like  them  would  bow 
Before  His  throne  in  silent  reverence  now. 
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PEACE!   PEACE! 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  South  African  War,  June,  1902. 

PEACE  !   Peace  !   The  happy  news  flew  far  and  wide. 
From  lip  to  lip,  and  Britain's  troubled  heart 
Grew  glad  again,  because  her  nobler  part 

She  fain  would  play ;  not  hers  of  arms  the  pride ; 

Nor  sateless  lust  of  blood ;  nor  would  she  ride 
Roughshod  a  shrinking  world  to  crush  and  slay. 
Yea,  rather  she  would  hasten  on  the  day 

Of  world- wide  brotherhood — mankind  allied. 

Poor,  smitten  Africa.     May  lasting  peace 
And  settled  rule,  just  laws,  henceforth  be  thine, 

Bid  racial  jealousy  within  thee  cease: 
Sons  of  one  great  Progenitor  Divine, 

From  out  this  chaos  now  of  hate  and  blood 

Unite  to  build  a  nation  great  and  good. 
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GIVE  ME  SOME  THOUGHTS  OF  THEE. 

DEAR  God,  give  me  some  thoughts  of  Thee  to  give 
My  fellow  men,  that  they  may  better  know 

Thy  wondrous  heart  of  love,  and  learn  to  live 

And  serve  as  Thou  wouldst  have  them  here  below. 

Alas  !  that  men  should  know  Thee  not,  such  loss 

No  other  gain  can  ever  hope  to  meet, 
For  all  things  else  are  less  than  Thee,  and  dross  ; 

Without  Thee  all  we  have  is  incomplete. 

But  Thou  dost  will  that  we  should  know  Thy  heart 
Of  love  yearns  o'er  us  every  hour  of  life, 

Woos  us  to  choose  Thyself  —  the  better  part, 

Because  such  choice  will  end  our  pain  and  strife. 

And  Thou  dost  wait  for  us  with  patient  love, 
And  eyes  that  hunger  for  our  swift  return  ; 

And  shall  we  blindly  further  from  Thee  rove  ? 
With  base  ingratitude  Thy  pleadings  spurn  ? 

Dear  God,  who  loves  us  so,  not  thus  we'll  pay 
The  debt  of  love  Thy  love  doth  lay  on  us  ; 

We  dare  not  put  such  love  as  Thine  away, 

Make  bankrupts  of  ourselves,  and  grieve  Thee  thus. 

We  must  accept  Thy  love,  and,  loving  Thee, 

Love  all  the  creatures  which  Thy  hand  hath  made  ; 

For  only  as  we  serve  our  race  can  we 

Discharge  the  debt  Thy  love  on  us  hath  laid. 
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Thy  bounteous  hands  have  giv'n  enough  for  all 
If  men  but  used  Thy  gifts  as  Thou  dost  will ; 

All  would  be  fed  and  bless'd,  both  great  and  small, 
And  Thy  sweet  peace  would  every  bosom  fill. 

But  men  pervert  Thy  gifts,  and  mar  Thy  plan ; 

Seize  for  themselves  the  things  that  all  should  share, 
Make  curses  of'Thy  blessings,  waste  time's  span 

In  one  wild  scramble,  ending  in  despair. 

Thy  world  is  wondrous  fair,  and  full  of  light, 
And  if  we  only  matched  it  with  our  lives, 

And  broke  the  chains  of  selfishness  and  night, 
Then  joy  and  peace  would  fill  our  human  hives. 

Our  earth  would  be  a  heaven,  than  Eden  bright 
More  fair  and  blest,  as  Thou  wouldst  have  it  be : 

A  home  of  beauty,  joyousness,  and  light, 

And  men  would  dwell  in  brotherhood  with  Thee. 


AS  A  CHILD. 

I  WANT  to  love  Thee,  Father,  as  a  child, 
And  serve  Thee  ever  as  a  faithful  son ; 

Have  patience  with  my  restless  wanderings  wild, 
Forgive  me  all  the  ill  that  I  have  done. 

I  need  to  learn  how  little  'tis  I  know; 

I  need  to  feel  how  poor  I  am  and  weak, 
That  I  more  teachable  may  daily  grow, 

More  reverent  listen  when  I  hear  Thee  speak. 

Help  me  to  trust  Thee,  Father,  as  a  child. 

Alas  !  that  ever,  in  my  foolish  pride, 
I  left  Thee,  spite  of  Thy  monitions  mild, 

Forgetting  I  was  safest  at  Thy  side. 

Ashamed  I  am  that  I  have  dared  to  be 

Ungrateful  for  what  Thou  hast  deigned  to  do ; 

And  I  am  grieved  that  I  have  doubted  Thee, 
Who  more  than  all  the  world  beside  art  true. 
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I  want  to  know  more  fully  what  Thou  art, 
And  understand  Thy  boundless  love  to  me ; 

But  here  I  only  see  Thy  ways  in  part, 
And  so  I  often  misinterpret  Thee. 

But  Thou  wilt  not  misjudge  me,  for  Thine  eye 
Canst  see  the  hidden  longings  of  my  heart, 

Which  find  no  fitting  language  but  a  cry, 
And  only  Thou  an  answer  couldst  impart. 

O  !  answer  me,  in  all  Thy  matchless  power, 
And  bid  my  weary,  restless  yearnings  cease ; 

Now  in  this  silent,  solemn,  evening  hour, 
Fill  Thou  my  spirit  with  Thy  wondrous  peace. 

Then  I  shall  know  the  sweetness  and  the  joy 
Of  home  and  rest,  instead  of  wanderings  wild ; 

And  ever  find  it  my  most  dear  employ 

To  love  and  serve  Thee,  Father,  as  a  child. 


'TWAS  NIGHT. 

TWAS  night,  and  all  was  dark  without ; 

'Twas  night,  and  all  was  dark  within ; 
My  anguished  soul  was  filled  with  doubt, 

And  burdened  with  its  sin. 

"  There  is  no  God,  for  all  is  dark," 

I  murmured  in  my  haste ; 
"  There  is  no  light  to  guide  my  barque— 

The  world  seems  one  wide  waste. 

"  Why  do  we  struggle  ?    Why  not  die — 

Die  down  into  the  ground  ? 
Life's  but  a  mockery  and  a  lie, 
For  where  can  light  be  found  ? 

"  Why  wish  to  live,  when  life  is  death  ? 

So  swiftly  fly  our  days ; 
We  die  with  every  fleeting  breath, 
And  everything  decays. 
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"  Unsatisfied  we  always  are, 

And  hard,  alas !  to  teach ; 
And  what  we  should  be  seems  so  far, 
So  high  above  our  reach." 

The  hours  sped  on,  and  morning  broke 

The  dismal  spell  of  night ; 
The  gladdened  earth  once  more  awoke, 

Rejoicing  in  the  light. 

I  rose,  and,  bowing  low,  I  prayed 

For  faith  to  work  and  trust ; 
The  doubts  which  on  my  soul  had  weighed 

And  crushed  me  in  the  dust 

Were  all  dispelled.     I  saw  a  cross, 

A  thorn-crowned  dying  head. 
"  How  great  God's  love  to  bear  such  loss," 
A  voice  within  me  said : 

"  Why  judge  by  feeble  erring  sense 

God's  marvellous  design  ? 
Thou  canst  not  measure  Providence 
By  reason's  rule  and  line. 

"  His  ways  thou  canst  not  understand, 

Thou  hast  no  right  to  know 
What  He  has  for  to-morrow  planned, 
Unless  He  deigns  to  show. 

4t  Trust  Him,  His  love  commands  thy  trust ; 

Serve  Him  as  He  desires — 
Not  grudgingly  because  thou  must, 
But  as  His  love  inspires. 

41  Things  must  seem  dark  and  strange  to  thee, 

Since  thou  but  knowst  in  part ; 
Couldst  thou  God's  secret  purpose  see, 
Or  look  into  His  heart, 

"  Thou  wouldst  not  dare  nor  wish  to  doubt, 

Nor  question  His  decree ; 
His  love  would  all  thy  fears  cast  out, 
And  set  thy  spirit  free. 
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Be  patient,  then,  and  work  and  wait 

Till  life's  short  day  be  past; 
God  rules  this  changeful  troublous  state, 

All  will  come  right  at  last." 

The  sweet  voice  ceased,  but  long  its  words 

Kept  ringing  in  my  ears ; 
Faith  swept  her  hand  o'er  memory's  chords, 

Recalled  for  me  the  years. 

That  I  might  see  with  clearer  sight 

How  blest  my  lot  had  been, 
And  walk  with  ever  new  delight, 

As  seeing  the  unseen. 


GOD'S  TIME  IS  BEST. 

GOD'S  tune  is  best;  be  still,  my  heart, 
And  take  in  faith  whate'er  He  sends. 
Be  sure  His  love  thy  portion  blends ; 

God  never  fails  to  do  His  part. 

God's  time  is  best ;  whatever  thou 
Dost  want,  or  wish  for  here  below, 
His  loving  Father-heart  doth  know ; 

To  Him  in  meek  submission  bow. 

God's  time  is  best ;  we  cannot  tell 
The  why  and  wherefore  of  our  lot ; 
To  doubt  His  care  becomes  us  not ; 

He  ever  doeth  all  things  well. 

God's  time  is  best ;  oh,  suffering  soul, 
Be  strong  to  bear  His  blessed  will, 
Since  'tis  His  hand  thy  cup  doth  fill, 

Love  will  the  bitterness  control. 

God's  time  is  best ;  believe  it  so, 

And  thou  shatt  have  within  thy  breast 
That  inward  calm  and  holy  rest 

Which  He  doth  on  His  own  bestow. 
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God's  time  is  best  for  all  things  here, 
Though  strange  life's  intersecting  lines ; 
They're  working  out  His  grand  designs, 

He  yet  will  make  His  purpose  clear. 

His  purpose  of  eternal  love, 
Evolving  as  the  ages  run, 
Will  yet  complete  what  He's  begun, 

And  fit  man  for  His  home  above. 


UNREST. 

AH  me  !  this  strange  unrest 

Within  my  heart : 
This  weary,  aching  breast, 

And  inward  smart. 
I've  tried,  but  all  in  vain, 

My  heart  to  still ; 
And  sought  to  soothe  its  pain 

With  good  and  ill. 
But  yet  this  wild  unrest 

Doth  e'er  remain ; 
And  my  poor  heaving  breast 

Is  filled  with  pain. 

Here  I  can  nothing  find 

To  satisfy 
The  cravings  of  my  mind ; 

In  vain  I  sigh, 
And  seek  from  pain  release 

And  healing  balm, 
For  sweet  heart-rest  and  peace, 

And  inward  calm. 
Earth  does  not  yield  the  joy 

For  which  I  plead, 
And  it  can  ne'er  supply 

My  heart's  great  need. 
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O  Spirit  from  above, 

Descend  in  peace. 
And  fill  my  heart  with  love, 

And  bid  it  cease 
From  this  unrest  and  pain : 

Make  it  Thy  throne; 
And  on  it  henceforth  reign 

Supreme  alone : 
And  then  my  heart  will  be 

In  Thee  at  rest : 
The  peace  that  dwells  with  Thee 

Will  fill  my  breast. 


FORGOTTEN  DAYS. 

How  many  days  filled  to  the  brim  with  good, 

I  have  forgotten  as  they  passed  away  1  \ 

Forgotten  just  because  they  were  so  swift, 

So  even,  uneventful,  in  their  course. 

But  there  are  days  which  I  can  ne'er  forget — 

Dark  days,  when  earth  and  heaven  against  me  seemed, 

Whose  hours  of  woe  a  lifetime  whole  appeared, 

For  all  I  loved  and  cared  for  most  was  gone, 

And  life  became  a  burden  hard  to  bear. 

But  while  I  think  of  them  I  am  at  rest. 

I  know  that  through  my  grief  I've  wiser  grown, 

And  could  I  live  again  those  hours  of  woe, 

Dark  as  they  were,  and  know,  as  I  do  now, 

How  full  of  good  those  bitter  draughts  for  me : 

Methinks  the  very  gall  and  dregs  would  be 

As  sweetest  nectar  to  my  longing  taste. 

For  sorrow  has  more  uses  far  than  joy, 

And  we  should  ever  try  to  find  them  out. 

There  is  a  pearl  of  good  in  every  pain, 

A  priceless  gem  in  every  seeming  ill, 

A  diadem  un wrought  by  holy  hands, 

For  every  soul  that  to  the  end  endures. 
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O  be  it  mine  to  learn  from  all  my  griefs 

The  lessons  which  they  are  designed  to  teach ; 

Grow  wiser  by  each  pain  and  woe  I  feel ; 

Till  death  shall  close  my  education  here, 

And  usher  me  into  that  higher  school, 

Where  Christ  the  Lord  shall  teach  me  all  I  want  to  know. 


I  THANK  THEE,  FATHER. 

I  THANK  Thee,  Father,  for  the  gift  of  life 
And  all  that  Thou  hast  given  with  it  beside — 

The  power  to  choose  Thy  service  in  the  strife, 
And  be  with  Thee  and  all  the  good  allied. 

O,  wondrous  gift !  its  worth  no  tongue  can  tell, 
This  power  of  choosing  Thee  and  all  things  good, 

And  serving  from  pure  love,  not  fear  of  hell ; 
A  glorious  freedom  this,  that  thrills  the  blood, 

And  kindles  in  the  soul  a  hallowed  flame, 
Consuming  all  the  lusts  that  lurk  within ; 

Refining,  purifying  all  the  frame ; 
Destroying  all  the  force  of  inbred  sin. 

Man  by  this  God-given  power  becomes  like  God, 
Of  his  own  motion  choosing  good  alone. 

It  is  an  ever -sure  divining-rod 
Which  makes  to  him  ill's  subtlest  presence  known. 

And  when  in  faith  'tis  exercised  aright, 
And  good  alone  is  sought  with  earnest  zeal, 

It  fills  his  inmost  nature  full  of  light, 
Himself  unto  himself  it  doth  reveal. 

Thy  service  chosen  yields  a  growing  joy, 

Since  Thou  dost  daily  light  and  peace  afford, 

For  purity  is  bliss  without  alloy : 

What  madness,  then,  to  disobey  Thy  word. 
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Great  Father  !  Thou  dost  open  wide  Thy  hand 

And  freely  offer  all  mankind  can  need, 
But  they  Thy  gracious  love  misunderstand, 

All  blinded  by  their  lusts  and  hateful  greed. 

Hence  they  Thy  bounteous  gifts  and  love  despise, 
And  madly  put  away  Thy  preferred  grace ; 

Drunk  with  earth's  vanities,  ingrate  they  rise 
And  throw  Thy  blessings  back  into  Thy  face. 

The  world  is  full  of  shams  and  empty  shows — 
Men  worship  these  and  Thy  blest  claims  ignore ; 

Poor  self-deluded  fools,  they  hug  their  woes, 
And  starve  their  souls  amid  Thy  boundless  store. 

They  walk  in  darkness  when  they  might  have  light, 
And  feed  on  husks  who  might  have  angels'  food, 

Die  down  into  the  blackest  shades  of  night, 

Who  near  the  throne  of  glory  might  have  stood. 

A  few  there  are — alas  !  that  they  are  few — 
Who  live  the  life  of  heaven  while  here  below, 

Whose  natures  by  Thy  spirit  formed  anew, 
With  deeds  of  purest  charity  o'erflow. 

'Tis  such  as  these  who  make  our  stricken  earth 

Into  a  fruitful  garden,  green  and  fair; 
Wherein  all  beauteous  things  of  heavenly  birth 

May  bloom  to  fruitage  in  this  lower  air. 

And  I,  like  these,  have  chosen  Thee.     My  soul 
Doth  glory  in  her  choice;  for  Thou  art  mine, 

And  Thou  shalt  all  my  future  life  control, 
And  every  day  be  sweeter  to  be  Thine. 

O  that  mankind  would  rightly  use  their  choice, 

And  in  rebellion  break  sin's  tyrant  spell, 
Heirs  to  God's  glorious  heritage,  rejoice 

In  heaven  and  good,  rejecting  sin  and  hell. 
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SABBATH  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

THIS  holy  day  my  troubled  soul  would  spend 

Within  no  fane  of  stone, 
But  where  heaven's  arch  of  blue  doth  o'er  me  bend, 

With  Thee  alone. 

Here  on  this  mount,  where  Thou  alone  canst  see, 

While  zephyrs  round  me  play, 
My  soul  doth  rise  on  wings  of  prayer  to  Thee ; 

My  vows  I  pay. 

Just  what  I  am,  Thy  searching  spirit  knows, 

And  what  I  fain  would  be; 
No  man-made  temple  mummeries  interpose 

'Twixt  me  and  Thee. 

Why  should  I  try  to  hide  in  any  place  ? 

Although  Thy  love  I've  spurned, 
I  feel  Thy  grieved  yet  ever-loving  face 

Toward  me  is  turned. 

Why  should  I  look  for  light  away  from  Thee  ? 

Thou  art  the  source  of  light ; 
And  Thou  dost  wait  to  pour  Thy  beams  on  me — 

Dispel  my  night. 

Unworthy  of  Thy  love  although  I  prove, 

Thy  love  pursues  my  way, 
And  will  not  rest  until  my  answering  love 

Thy  love  repay. 

I  will  not  grieve  Thee  longer — now  I  come 

With  all  my  sense  of  sin, 
And  gladly  take  Thy  love — now  make  Thy  home 

My  heart  within. 

With  Thee  alone  upon  this  glorious  mount, 

Far  from  my  fellow-men, 
Fresh  streams  of  life  I  draw  from  thee,  Life's  Fount- 

I'm  born  again. 
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Now  shall  I  feel  Thee  with  me  when  I  go 

Back  to  my  busy  sphere, 
And  may  my  life  send  out  the  hallowed  glow 

That  warms  me  here. 

Help  me  to  serve  my  generation  well, 

With  steady,  constant  zeal ; 
Till  Thou  dost  bid  me  come  with  Thee  to  dwell- 

Thy  face  reveal. 


HOW  WEAK  WE  ARE. 

How  weak  we  are,  and  apt  to  go  astray, 
If  in  our  erring  selves  alone  we  trust ; 

When  fierce  temptation  comes  we  fall  a  prey ; 
Our  fancied  strength  proves  but  an  arm  of  dust. 

But  when  with  childlike  faith  we  look  to  God, 
And  daily  seek  to  lean  upon  His  arm ; 

Bow  in  submission  'neath  His  chastening  rod, 
Life's  darkest  paths  we  tread  without  alarm. 

Those  whom  He  keeps  no  evil  can  befall ; 

By  His  great  loving  power  encircled  round, 
They  smile  at  danger,  death  does  not  appal, 

A  perfect  resting  place  their  souls  have  found. 

And  sweet  it  is  to  feel  Him  ever  near, 

His  conscious  presence  yields  continual  joy, 

Which  leaves  no  room  for  anxious  doubt  and  fear; 
But  makes  the  song  of  praise  a  dear  employ. 
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CONSCIENCE. 

IN  the  soul  a  voice  doth  whisper 

Soft  as  angel's  breath  of  love ; 
And  if  we  would  hush  and  listen, 

It  would  tell  us  when  we  rove ; 
Lead  us  back,  though  we  should  wander 

In  the  paths  of  sin  astray ; 
Warn  us  in  the  hour  of  danger 

Lest  we  should  become  a  prey. 

When  temptation  fiercely  rages, 

And  our  souls  are  tossed  about 
On  the  stormy  sea  of  passion, 

All  but  lost  in  gloom  and  doubt ; 
Then  the  sweet  voice  speaks  to  cheer  us 

Through  the  darkness  of  sin's  night, 
And  its  gentle  admonitions 

We  should  never,  never  slight. 

For  if  we  neglect  to  hear  it, 

Give  no  heed  to  what  it  saith, 
Then  it  fainter  grows,  and  fainter, 

Till  at  last  'tis  still  as  death. 
And  we  lose  our  faithful  mentor, 

Lose  the  guide  we  need  so  much ; 
Evil  hardens  all  our  nature, 

Till  we  do  not  know  its  touch. 

May  we  ever  seek  its  guidance 

While  we  walk  life's  unknown  way, 
Listen  to  its  softest  breathings, 

And  its  dictates  e'er  obey. 
Follow  wheresoe'er  it  leadeth, 

Humbly  bow  'neath  its  control, 
For  it  is  God's  voice  that  speaketh 

In  the  silence  of  the  soul. 
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OUR  ANGEL  GUARD. 

MOVING  unseen  through  the  air, 
Bending  o'er  us  everywhere, 
We  have  all  an  angel-guard 
Keeping  constant  watch  and  ward. 

Every  deed  he  doth  record, 
Every  look,  and  thought,  and  word, 
Every  feeling  of  the  soul, 
Lo,  he  writes  it  on  his  roll. 

When  forebodings  fill  our  breast 
With  a  wild  and  deep  unrest, 
Soon  his  snowy  wings  are  spread 
To  avert  the  ills  we  dread. 

Do  we  think  of  evil  things  ? 
Then  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Wakes  the  conscience  into  life, 
Warns  it  of  the  coming  strife. 

Turn  we  from  the  narrow  road 
That  would  lead  our  souls  to  God  ? 
O'er  our  wandering  he  doth  mourn 
Till  our  wayward  feet  return. 

Should  the  soul  be  dark  within, 
Fighting  with  some  hated  sin  ? 
Stooping  low  he  whispers  "  Rise, 
Heavenward  turn  in  faith  thine  eyes." 

And  when  we  our  foe  have  fought, 
Victory  gain'd  through  grace  besought, 
His  approving,  loving  kiss 
Fills  the  soul  with  quiet  bliss. 

Moving  noiseless  through  the  air, 
Bending  o'er  us  everywhere, 
We  have  all  our  spirit  guard 
Keeping  tireless  watch  and  ward. 
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OUR  LIFE. 

WE  know  not  what  the  hours  may  bring; 

Nor  what  our  future  loss  or  gain : 
To-day  we  laugh  and  shout  and  sing ; 

To-morrow  weep  and  groan  in  pain. 
Our  lives,  like  tracks  upon  the  sand, 

Are  washed  away  by  time's  full  tide ; 
And  yet  we  do  not  understand 

But  that  we  aye  shall  here  abide. 

The  sun  breaks  forth  at  early  morn, 

Awhile  the  day  is  bright  and  clear; 
But  gathering  clouds  on  storm-winds  borne 

Soon  in  the  darkening  sky  appear. 
And  so  with  life,  its  dawning  bright 

Seems  to  foreshow  a  glorious  day ; 
Till  care  and  sorrow  cloud  its  light, 

And  all  its  promise  fades  away. 

Alas  !    that  we  our  hopes  should  fix 

On  things  so  transient  and  so  frail : 
E'en  in  our  good  some  ill  doth  mix, 

And  change  and  death  o'er  all  prevail. 
No  lasting  joys  we  here  may  know, 

No  solace  for  our  yearnings  fond ; 
And  sad  would  be  our  lot  below 

Had  we  no  hopes  this  earth  beyond. 

Life's  way  we  tread  with  lingering  feet, 

And  grudge  the  years  we  leave  behind ; 
Earth's  fleeting  joys  awhile  seem  sweet, 

But  soon  their  emptiness  we  find. 
And  then  we  long  for  something  more, 

Something  that  earth  can  never  give ; 
Feel,  what  the  best  have  felt  before, 

How  vain  for  self  alone  to  live. 
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We  only  live  as  we  resign 

Ourselves,  our  all,  to  God  alone; 
And  cease  to  murmur  and  repine, 

His  wiser  will  in  all  things  own. 
And  then  we  live,  and  live,  indeed, 

Our  souls  are  filled  with  restful  calm ; 
Our  secret  heart-wounds  cease  to  bleed, 

Healed  by  the  Great  Physician's  balm. 


MAN  WAS  NOT  MADE  TO  MOURN. 
(Suggested  by  "  Man  was  made  to  Mourn,"  by  Robert  Burns. 

O,  SAY  not  man  was  made  to  mourn, 

Believe  not  such  his  fate; 
For  in  his  inmost  soul  doth  burn 

Hope  of  a  better  state. 
Though  untold  ills  beset  his  way, 

And  sin  hath  laid  him  low, 
He  still  looks  for  a  brighter  day, 

And  seeks  release  from  woe. 

God  made  the  earth  a  garden  fair 

For  man  to  dwell  therein ; 
And  all  was  good,  no  ill  was  there 

Before  our  parents'  sin ; 
And  when  His  word  they  disobeyed, 

And  lost  their  blest  estate, 
Say  not  that  He  their  suffering  made, 

For  they  deserved  their  fate. 

And  now  men  by  their  actions  make 

Much  of  the  ill  they  know ; 
Of  sinful  pleasure's  sweets  they  take, 

Though  conscience  whispers  low, 
And  bids  them  wisely  turn  away 

From  that  which  doth  deceive ; 
Yet,  spite  of  this,  they  fall  a  prey, 

And  when  too  late  they  grieve. 
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If  men  will  waste  their  precious  time ; 

Throw  all  their  gifts  away ; 
Neglect  their  destiny  sublime ; 

Their  sacred  trust  betray ; 
Forget  in  folly  that  the  soul 

Must  unto  God  return ; 
Let  passion  break  from  all  control — 

What  wonder  if  they  mourn  ? 

True,  so-called  great  ones  in  their  pride 

Too  oft  the  weak  oppress ; 
And  crime  abounds  on  every  side, 

And  misery,  want,  distress ; 
And  oft  in  war,  for  causes  slight, 

Much  blood  is  needless  shed ; 
And  dark  Intemperance,  with  its  blight, 

By  thousands  counts  its  dead. 

These  ills  man  on  himself  hath  brought — 

He  only  is  to  blame ; 
Would  that  he  could  by  these  be  taught 

How  great,  how  deep  his  shame  ! 
But  man  was  never  made  to  mourn — 

A  nobler  lot  is  given  ; 
He  in  whose  soul  truth's  light  doth  burn 

Finds  earth  the  gate  of  heaven. 


LIVE    WELL   TO-DAY. 

LIVE  well  to-day,  to-day  is  thine  alone — 
To-morrow  is  not,  and  may  never  be ; 

And  yesterday  no  longer  is  thine  own, 
But  now  belongs  to  thee. 

Then  take  the  task  that's  nearest  to  thy  hand, 
And  do  it  earnestly  with  all  thy  might ; 

Though  men  may  cavil  or  misunderstand, 
Heed  not  their  blame  or  slight. 
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What  though  the  common  lot  of  toil  be  thine, 
Thy  task  the  meanest  drudgery  under  heaven, 

Thou  mayst  transform  and  make  it  all  divine, 
Tf  love  thy  labour  leaven. 

Work  is  the  daily  worship  of  thy  hands, 

The  service  thou  dost  render  to  mankind 
Must  be  the  measure  of  thy  worth,  it  stands 

The  index  of  thy  mind. 

Arise,  go  forth,  thy  growing  powers  employ 
In  helping  those  who  need  their  loads  to  bear ; 

And  thus  thy  life  shall  be  a  growing  joy, 
Freed  from  all  self  and  care. 

Thus  live  each  day,  and  so  thy  lowly  life 

Shall  be  to  all  around  a  beacon  bright, 
Whose  beams  shall  lead  men  upward  through  the  strife, 

To  heaven's  pure  joy  and  light. 


TO-DAY. 

TO-DAY  alone  God  places  in  thy  hands 
To  use  for  good  or  ill,  just  as  thou  wilt; 

Beware  lest  thou  let  slip  its  golden  sands, 
They  cannot  be  restored  if  once  they're  spilt. 

To-day  thy  Father's  gracious  call  obey, 
And  so  prepare  thee  for  to-morrow's  sun ; 

Thou  hast  no  wealth  of  time  to  waste  away, 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  what  should  be  done. 

To-day  rings  out  for  thee  a  trumpet  call 
To  highest  duty,  or  to  lowliest  toil ; 

Life's  richest  wine  distils  from  trial's  gall, 

For  those  who  stand  unscathed  amid  the  moil. 

To-day  is  big  with  issues — all  thy  life 
Doth  hinge  upon  the  ever- pressing  now, 

Then  bear  thyself  amid  this  troublous  strife 
As  if  each  deed  fulfilled  a  holy  vow. 
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Delay  not  in  thy  course — life's  speeding  sands 
Will  soon  run  out ;  haste  to  be  good  and  strong, 

And  pure  and  kind,  with  ever  helpful  hands 
Make  life  a  benediction  all  day  long. 

God  ever  lives  in  one  eternal  now, 
And  now  alone  exists  for  thee,  wherein 

Thou  mayst  achieve  with  an  undaunted  brow 
Stern  conquest  by  His  grace  o'er  inbred  sin. 

To-day  arise;  thy  better  self  apply 

With  zeal  to  fill  thy  little  sphere  aright, 

And  make  each  moment  golden  passing  by, 
And  other  souls  illumine  by  thy  light. 

To-day,  then,  shalt  thou  feel  within  thy  heart 
Uprise  a  well-spring  of  eternal  joy, 

Which  ever  comes  to  those  who  do  their  part. 
Love  is  love's  best  reward  for  love's  employ. 


LIFT  UP  THY  HEAD. 

O  EARTH-BOUND  man,  lift  up  thy  head  and  see 
The  beauty  Nature  doth  spread  out  for  thee. 

Why  bend  with  stony  stare  on  stony  ways, 
When  sun  and  sky  await  thy  upturned  gaze. 

Why  herd  in  slums  in  pest'lent  air  and  die  ? 
Earth  with  her  ample  bosom  questions  "  Why  ? 

What  loss  to  live  on  gold  alone  intent ; 

Eyes  blind,  ears  deaf,  to  all  but  cent  per  cent. 

What  foolishness  to  clutch  at  stones  and  sticks, 
And  grovel  in  a  wilderness  of  bricks, 

Besotted  with  the  lust  of  sordid  pelf, 

Which  starves  to  death  the  inner,  higher  self; 

When  thou  mightst  revel  in  the  sunlit  air, 
'Mid  light  and  love,  and  everything  that's  fair. 

Why  spend  thy  soul  down-gazing  on  the  sod, 
When  thou  mayst  look  into  the  face  of  God  ? 
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BE  NOT  DISMAYED. 

BE  not  dismayed,  O  brother  mine, 

But  let  this  thought  thy  spirit  cheer: 

Tis  God  himself  has  placed  thee  here, 
Thy  lot,  part  of  His  plan  divine. 

Think  not,  because  the  world  is  wide, 

And  teeming  millions  swarm  around, 

No  place  or  work  for  thee  is  found ; 
Thy  work  is  waiting  at  thy  side. 

This  vastness  gives  thee  ampler  room ; 

These  teeming  millions  more  to  serve ; 

More  courage,  then,  thy  arm  should  nerve, 
Hold  high  thy  torch  amid  time's  gloom. 

In  God's  great  world  there  is  no  naught ; 

The  smallest  atom  has  its  place, 

And  does  its  work,  and  fills  its  space, 
Obeys  the  laws  His  will  hath  taught. 

Naught  lives  in  vain  nor  dies  in  vain ; 

The  seed  which  fruitless  lies  in  earth, 

Though  to  its  kind  it  gives  not  birth, 
Helps  other  seeds  to  fill  the  plain. 

Each  droplet  in  the  ocean's  foam, 
Though  lost  to  straitened  human  sight, 
Performs  its  little  office  right, 

Though  doomed  the  sport  of  winds  to  roam. 

Each  blade  of  grass,  and  grain  of  sand, 
Though  tossed  by  every  zephyr's  mirth, 
Goes  to  make  up  this  wondrous  earth, 

To  build  or  beautify  the  land. 

And  so  no  effort  true  is  lost, 

No  kindly  deed  is  done  in  vain ; 

Whatever  lessens  sin  and  pain 
Shall  yield  a  tenfold  more  than  cost. 

Then  be  not  thou  dismayed,  O  man, 

However  poor  thou  art,  and  sad; 

By  this  sweet  thought  grow  strong  and  glad : 
I,  too,  am  part  of  God's  good  plan ; 
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And  if  my  station  here  I  fill, 

And  do  my  work,  although  obscure, 
He'll  know  and  bless  the  motive  pure, 

And  crown  what's  done  to  His  blest  will. 

Naught  lives  in  vain  nor  vainly  dies, 
But,  working  towards  a  glorious  goal, 
Each  atom  of  the  living  whole 

Helps  all  the  rest ;  and  all  shall  rise 

From  sin  and  suffering's  dark  abyss 
Enlarged  and  purified  in  heart, 
When  sin  and  woe  have  done  their  part, 

In  God's  good  time,  to  perfect  bliss. 


LIGHT  AT  EVENTIDE. 

LIFE'S  day  is  drawing  slowly  to  a  close, 
It  lingers  like  the  summer's  soft  twilight ; 

And  o'er  my  spirit  steals  a  calm  repose, 
I  do  not  dread  the  night. 

From  me  earth's  fleeting  joys  must  pass  away, 
But  heaven's  unending  bliss  will  soon  be  mine; 

Who  would  not  change  the  pleasures  of  a  day 
For  endless  joys  divine  ? 

The  night  of  death  no  darkness  hath  for  me, 
Although  its  deepest  shadows  round  me  fall ; 

With  eyes  of  faith  through  all  its  gloom  I  see, 
The  end  doth  not  appal. 

Thrice- welcome  shadows,  welcome  gathering  night, 
Ye're  but  precursors  of  a  glorious  day, 

Which  soon  shall  break  upon  my  raptured  sight, 
And  drive  you  all  away. 

Into  death's  gloom  I  look  with  fearless  eyes, 
Because  I  feel  the  Master  close  beside ; 

E'en  now,  by  faith,  I  see  heaven's  dawning  rise, 
There's  light  at  eventide. 
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SOUL  IMPRISONED. 

SOUL  imprisoned  here  awhile, 
Captive  bound  in  fleshly  chains, 

Wondering  at  thy  strange  exile, 
Weary  of  thy  mortal  pains — 

Know  thy  great  deliverer,  Death, 
Soon  will  come  to  set  thee  free  ; 

Every  pulse-beat,  every  breath, 
Nearer  brings  release  to  thee. 

Born  of  God,  this  cage  of  clay 
Cannot  hold  thee  evermore ; 

Soon  its  bars  must  fall  away, 
Thou,  unfettered,  upward  soar. 

Patience,  then,  in  patience  wait ; 

Learn  what  God  designs  to  teach ; 
This  is  but  of  life  the  gate, 

And  the  latch  thou  canst  not  reach. 

Only  He  who  gave  should  take, 

Life  is  His  prerogative ; 
Then  all  preparation  make, 

And  by  living  learn  to  live. 

Use  thy  life,  God's  holy  gift, 
So  that  thou  wilt  bless  thy  race ; 

All  thy  fellows  round  uplift, 
Hallow  every  tune  and  place. 

This  will  fill  thee  full  of  light, 
Gild  thy  prison  chains  with  gold, 

Fit  thee  for  thy  gladsome  flight 
To  the  land  of  bliss  untold. 

So  when  thou  dost  hear  God's  voice, 

Thou  wilt  be  in  readiness ; 
At  His  call  thou  wilt  rejoice, 

Thy  inheritance  possess. 
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OUR  FATHER. 

OUR  Father — sweet  and  ever-blessed  thought 
Amid  this  wearying  turmoil,  bitter  strife  ! 
Thou  art  our  Father;  and  our  troublous  life,. 

With  changes  and  bereavements,  losses  fraught,. 

Is  ordered  all  by  Thy  wise  care ;  and  naught 
Can  happen  to  us  but  our  Father's  will. 
And  hence,  whatever  comes  there  is  no  ill, 

But  good  from  every  pain  for  us  is  wrought ; 

And,  by  the  light  and  wisdom  from  Thee  caught, 
We  walk  unhurt  amid  a  thousand  foes, 
And  rise  superior  to  all  earthly  woes, 

In  ways  Thy  Father-love  to  us  hath  taught. 
For,  like  a  wreath  of  gold  by  Jesus  twined, 
These  words  encircle  Thee  with  all  mankind. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  ENGLAND. 

GREAT  Giver  of  all  good,  to  Thee  we  cry, 
Behold  our  hearts,  how  they  in  secret  bleed 
For  our  dear  country,  lost,  undone,  indeed, 

Unless,  in  mercy,  Lord,  Thou  drawest  nigh. 

By  her  advantages  exalted  high, 

Yet  cursed  through  drink,  her  glory  turned  to  shame, 
We  know  that  she  hath  but  her  sins  to  blame, 

For  that  her  commerce  droops  as  if  'twould  die. 

E'en  nations  cannot  sin  unpunished  long, 
Crime  surely  brings  its  own  envenomed  sting, 

Ills  ever  follow  in  the  path  of  wrong, 
And  on  themselves  both  men  and  nations  bring 

Their  many  woes.     In  mercy,  Lord,  forgive 

Our  England's  sins,  heal  her,  and  let  her  live. 
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DAY-DREAMING. 

I  SAT  day-dreaming  in  the  chestnut's  shade, 

The  present,  past,  and  future  filled  my  thought, 
And  in  my  mind  I  airy  castles  made, 

Although  I  knew  they'd  surely  come  to  nought. 
My  past  had  known  both  failure  and  success, 

The  present,  too,  could  humbly  show  the  same ; 
But  of  the  future  I  would  do  no  less 

Than  dream  and  hope  and  plan  a  glorious  fame. 
While  thus  engaged  there  spoke  a  voice  to  me : 
"  Is  this,  O  man,  what  thou  shouldst  do  with  time  ? 
And  were  thy  talents  only  given  to  thee 

That  thou  the  height  of  worldly  fame  might  climb  ? 
Thou  knowst  they  were  bestowed  for  wiser  ends, 
Thy  fate  eternal  on  their  use  depends. 

'  Behold  how  vain  the  quest  of  those  who've  sought 
For  fame's  high  honours  on  wide  fields  of  blood : 
How  dire  the  devastation  they  have  wrought, 
Their  gains  at  best  a  fleeting,  doubtful  good. 
And  others  who  have  tried  to  win  the  smile 

Of  fickle  Fortune  and  obtain  her  store 
Have  missed  life's  highest  good ;  the  gains  of  guile 

Have  left  them  poorer  than  they  were  before. 
All  that  the  world  can  give  were  better  lost 
If  thou  to  gain  it  must  thy  soul  neglect ; 
A  million  worlds  were  dear  if  they  should  cost 
The  sacrifice  of  truth  and  self-respect. 
All  evil  gains  are  but  vexatious  dross, 
The  more  thou  hast  the  greater  is  thy  loss." 

Now  when  the  chiding  voice  had  ceased  to  speak, 
O'er  what  it  said  I  pondered  long  and  well ; 

And  then  I  thought :  I  am  but  young  and  weak, 
And  if  I  seek  for  fame  I  cannot  tell 

How  soon  some  little  thing  may  trip  me  up 

And  send  me  tumbling  headlong  down  to  death. 
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I  know  they're  few  who  realise  their  hope, 

And  oft  the  struggle's  only  wasted  breath ; 
And  so  I'll  choose  the  wisest,  safest  course, 

And  seek  for  goodness,  not  for  empty  fame. 
Then,  looking  up,  I  asked  it  from  its  Source, 
And  called  upon  His  ever- blessed  name. 
So,  now,  my  life's  an  offering  to  my  God, 
My  aim  to  sound  His  glorious  praise  abroad. 


THE  CREATOR'S  CARE. 

THE  Hand  that  built  the  universe  sustains 

The  tiniest  thing  that  lives  in  earth  or  air; 
His  smallest  creatures'  wants  God  ne'er  disdains, 

But  makes  each  one  the  subject  of  His  care. 
The  Eye  that  marks  the  sun's  majestic  sweep 

Through  space,  beholds  the  humble  sparrow's  fall;: 
And  sees  the  little  things  that  fly  or  creep, 

And  keeps  a  constant  watch  and  ward  o'er  all. 
The  Ear  which  listens  to  heaven's  anthem  high, 

Is  ever  bent  to  catch  the  prayer  of  need ; 
And  quickly  hears  each  suppliant's  fainted  cry, 

Nor  slow  to  grant  the  good  for  which  they  plead. 
The  varied  wants  of  great  and  small  He  knows ; 
What  they  require  His  watchful  care  bestows. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

"  Is  there  a  God  ?  "     Go,  ask  it  of  the  stars, 

Which  sweep  in  silence  through  unmeasured  space ; 
Behold  them  as  they  roll  their  fiery  cars, 

Each  one  unerringly  in  its  own  place. 
Or  ask  it  of  the  glorious  sun,  and  he, 

Methinks,  would  laugh  the  very  doubt  to  scorn ; 
Then,  pointing  out  his  planet-train  to  thee, 

Would  ask:  "  By  whom  am  I,  with  these,  upborne  ?  ; 
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Or  turn  and  breathe  thy  question  in  the  air, 
And  hear  replies  from  zephyrs  o'er  the  lea ; 

Look  round  upon  the  spreading  landscape  fair, 
And  mark  the  answer  Nature  gives  to  thee. 

For  thou,  on  starry  heavens  and  flow'ry  sod, 

Alike  mayst  see  and  read:   " There  is  a  God." 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE  LOOM. 

AWHILE  I  watched  my  busy  shuttle  fly 

Across  the  loom  between  the  op'ning  sheads ; 
And  then  I  thought,  e'en  thus  at  my  employ, 

I  may  a  useful  lesson  learn.     Like  threads 
Our  lives  are  woven  in  the  web  of  time ; 

Our  moments  are  the  picks  which  pass  between 
The  sheads.     And  if  we  make  the  woof  sublime, 

The  piece,  perchance,  may  please  when  it  is  seen 
By  the  Great  Master's  ever-watchful  eye ; 

And  of  His  praise  we  each  may  get  a  share, 
And  His  dear  approbation  yield  in  joy 

A  rich  reward  for  all  our  toil  and  care. 
And  we  may  find  that  when  life's  piece  is  made 
We  all  shall  be  by  Him  far  more  than  paid  ! 


FAITH. 

BECAUSE  the  end  of  things  we  cannot  see, 

Too  oft  we  let  sad  tears  bedim  our  eyes, 
Forgetting  that  the  things  we  dread  may  be 

God's  choicest  blessings  in  a  strange  disguise, 
And  for  some  high  and  righteous  purpose  sent, 

As  to  His  greater  wisdom  seemeth  best ; 
How  foolish  all  our  doubting  discontent, 

When  through  great  troubles  we  are  greatly  blest ! 
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And  as  we  are  but  blind  and  feeble  dust, 

Through  doubts  and  anxious  fears  so  apt  to  rove, 

How  sweeter,  safer,  were  that  childlike  trust 
Which  leaves  what  may  be  to  the  Father's  love, 

And  with  unshaken  faith  doth  calmly  rest 

With  inward  peace  and  sweet  contentment  blest. 

Faith's  not  presumption,  but  a  privilege, 

If  but  in  faith  we  do  our  daily  part ; 
The  more  we  trust,  the  more  we  honour  God, 

And  give  to  Him  the  service  of  the  heart. 
It  overleaps  the  narrow  bounds  of  time, 

And  realises  what  is  yet  unseen ; 
Escheweth  doubts,  and  holds  distrust  a  crime, 

And  scorns  the  shadows  that  would  rise  between ; 
Looks  on  the  future  with  a  fearless  eye, 

However  dark  and  dismal  it  may  seem ; 
Dreads  not  the  clouds  that  gather  in  its  sky, 

But  hopes  they  with  unthought-of  blessirgs  teem 
Beholds  in  everything  God's  wiser  hand ; 
Believes,  although  it  does  not  understand. 

Faith  gives  to  works  the  moving  impulse  high, 

It  is  their  life,  and  they  its  evidence ; 
And  works  on  Faith's  glad  wings  may  upward  fly, 

Rise  far  above  the  meaner  range  of  sense ; 
And,  gaining  thus  a  higher  altitude, 

May  bid  defiance  to  the  things  below; 
While  Faith  itself  is  only  rightly  viewed 

When  useful  works  its  lovely  image  show. 
And  when  these  two  essential  things  are  joined, 

And  fill  their  places  in  the  human  heart, 
The  thoughts  are  regulated  and  refined, 

The  deeds  proceeding  from  the  inward  part 
Are  purified,  and  the  ennobled  soul 
Seeks  all  its  lower  passions  to  control. 
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HOPE. 

HOPE  gilds  the  future  with  a  gleam  of  gold, 
Bestowing  many  a  taste  of  coming  things, 
And,  giving  to  anticipation  wings, 

We  seem  our  land  of  promise  to  behold. 

A  ray  of  hope  can  cheer  the  meanest  lot, 

And  make  a  seeming  palace  of  a  cot ; 

Awake  the  soul  to  new  and  high  desire, 

And  heap  its  altar  with  celestial  fire; 

Put  gladness  in  the  heart,  light  in  the  eyes, 

And  lend  new  glory  to  the  summer  skies. 

But  chiefly  doth  it  pierce  the  clouds  and  gloom 
Which  hide  the  future  from  our  wondering  sight: 
It  casts  on  death  a  flood  of  heavenly  light, 

And  shows  a  path  to  glory  through  the  tomb. 


CHARITY. 

HEAVEN-BORN,  thou  point'st  to  heaven,  and  lead'st  the  way ; 

Thou  art  the  essence  of  all  good  below. 

Relieving  want,  and  pitying  human  woe; 
And,  bringing  back  the  wand'rer  gone  astray, 
By  thee  the  erring  one  is  taught  to  pray; 

The  sinner's  warned  to  flee  an  awful  doom, 

And  light  is  thrown  across  the  deepest  gloom 
Of  dark  despair  by  thy  benignant  ray. 
To  nature's  night  thou  bring'st  the  light  of  day, 

And  throw'st  thy  rich  refulgence  o'er  the  soul, 

And  fill'st  it  with  thyself  until  the  whole, 
Fashioned  by  thee,  doth  own  thy  gentle  sway. 

'Twixt  man  and  man  is  no  disparity 
With  thee,  O  lovely,  God-like  CHARITY. 
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TRUST. 

WHY  carry  we  a  load  we  need  not  bear, 
And  paint  our  future  full  of  gloomy  care  ? 
The  way  untrodden  is  not  yet  our  own, 
Its  dangers  only  unto  God  are  known. 

His  loving  hand  hath  brought  us  safe  thus  far, 
He  knows  our  needs,  and  what  poor  things  we  are. 
And,  as  in  th'  past,  so  in  the  future  He 
The  same  unchangeable  will  ever  be. 

E'en  as  a  child  knows  not  a  care  nor  fear, 
If  it  but  feels  its  parent  ever  near, 
So  should  we  trust  in  our  great  Parent's  care, 
And  cast  on  Him  the  loads  we  have  to  bear. 

O  God,  we  know  we  are  but  feeble  dust, 
Help  us  to  put  in  Thee  a  childlike  trust, 
And  leave  the  future,  though  it  be  unknown, 
To  love  and  wisdom  greater  than  our  own. 


WORK. 

WORK  is  ennobling,  and  a  noble  soul 

Counts  toil  the  badge  of  its  nobility ; 
And  those  who  plan,  invent,  direct,  control, 

Are  kings  more  true  than  sceptred  ones  may  be_ 
The  idler  is  a  libel  on  his  race — 

He  takes,  but  does  not  give  a  fair  return ; 
A  robber  who  deserves  no  name  nor  place 

'Mongst  those  who  his  ignoble  life  would  spurn. 
The  worker  may  claim  rank  with  any  man, 

And  boast  the  longest,  grandest  pedigree; 
Trace  back  his  line  to  where  the  race  began — 

And  who  has  worthier  ancestry  than  he  ? 
0  mean's  the  pride  which  hath  this  truth  withstood : 
To  work  is  manly,  God-like — therefore  good. 
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MEN  DO  NOT  KNOW. 

MEN  do  not  know  themselves  and  their  own  hearts, 

They  seldom  sound  their  inner  depths  so  far 
That  they  can  see  what's  in  their  inmost  parts, 

And  so  they  do  not  know  how  vile  they  are. 
Thus,  they  deceive  themselves  till  they  are  tried 

And  fail,  for  failure  teaches  them  how  frail 
They  are ;  temptation  shows  how  vain  their  pride 

Their  trusted  strength  but  little  doth  avail. 
Alas  !  that  men  are  so  content  to  be 

Thus  ignorant  of  themselves  and  prone  to  pride, 
And  so  neglect,  O  God,  to  come  to  Thee, 

And  have  the  needed  light  and  strength  supplied. 
Would  that  they  saw  themselves  with  Thy  clear  sight, 
That  they  might  turn  to  Thee,  and  live  aright. 


WE  NEED  THY  CHASTENING  HAND. 

WE  need  Thy  chastening  hand,  0  God,  to  smite, 
Lest  we  should  prize  this  sinful  world  too  well. 

Were  life  one  summer  day,  unclouded,  bright, 
We  then  might  wish  for  ever  here  to  dwell, 

Forgetful  of  our  higher,  nobler  life, 

For  which  we  should  with  care  prepare. 
Ills  try  our  mettle,  and  the  more  we  bear 

And  do  and  suffer  in  this  state  of  strife, 

The  grander  and  the  nobler  we  shall  be ; 

Our  souls,  enlarged,  become  more  strong  and  pure, 
Because  that  Thou  dost  teach  us  to  endure, 

And  by  Thy  tenderness  leads  us  to  see 

In  all  Thy  dealings  with  us  naught  but  love, 
And  careful  training  for  our  life  above. 
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WOULDST  THOU  KNOW  CHRIST  ? 

WOULDST  thou  know  Christ  ?     Then  know  thy  fellow-men, 

And  serve  them,  as  He  served  them,  with  thy  life; 

Make  one  with  them  in  all  their  bitter  strife ; 
Help  Hun  to  win  the  wanderers  back  again 
Into  the  Father's  home ;  share  thou  His  pain 

Whene'er  a  weaker  brother  falls  away, 

Or  struggling,  tempted  sister  goes  astray, 
And  with  Him  strive  these  lost  ones  to  regain. 
Let  changing  creeds,  and  forms,  and  systems  go; 

They  are  but  passing  shadows  at  the  best, 

In  which  no  soul  can  fully  find  its  rest. 
Be  this  thy  prayer  if  thou  the  Christ  wouldst  know : 
"  Thorn -crowned,  teach  me  with  Thee  man's  woes  to  feel, 

Thus  more  and  more  Thyself  to  me  reveal." 


IN  OUR  GETHSEMANE. 

So  cold  we  are,  and  overcome  with  sleep, 

We  scarce  can  watch  with  Thee  for  one  short  hour; 
We  do  not  understand  Thine  anguish  deep, 

We  cannot  measure  Thy  temptation's  power, 
Nor  this  Thine  agony,  O  Christ,  so  great — 
A  lost  world's  woe,  with  all  its  crushing  weight, 

Upon  Thy  gentle  spirit  laid,  and  Thou 

Alone  to  bear  and  suffer  until  now. 
Alas  !  for  us,  whom  Thou  didst  come  to  save, 

That  we've  so  little  sympathy  for  Thee, 
And  give  so  little  back  to  Thee,  who  gave 

So  much  for  us.     Alas  !  alas  !  that  we 
Are  weak  and  blind,  and  slow  to  recognise 
The  purpose  of  Thy  love  and  agonies. 
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THE  WORLD'S  A  WIDE  EXCHANGE. 

THE  world's  a  wide  exchange — a  mighty  mart 

Filled  with  the  various  wares  for  which  men  sell 
Their  peace  of  mind  and  purity  of  heart, 

And  barter  for  the  merchandise  of  hell, 
Poor  fools,  their  priceless  all  in  all,  and  gain 
But  dross,  mere  sticks,  and  rubbish  for  their  pain. 
At  such  a  bargain  angels  well  might  weep 

Hot,  scalding  tears  that  such  a  thing  should  be. 
And  Nature  drape  herself  in  mourning  deep, 

The  sun,  ashamed,  refuse  the  sin  to  see. 

But  men  in  their  mad  folly  every  day 
This  utter  wrong  unmoved  behold,  commit, 

And,  grasping  straws  and  grains  of  earth,  away 
They  pass  into  the  darkness  of  the  pit. 


THE  MULTITUDE. 

THEY  do  not  think,  the  thoughtless  multitude ; 

They  do  not  know  how  much  they  lose  of  good ; 
Their  daily  path  with  wondrous  lessons  strewed — 

Unheeded  all,  or  else  misunderstood. 
They  tread  earth's  floor,  they  see  heaven's  starlit  dome; 

They  hear  the  birds'  glad  music  in  the  woods ; 
Fair  Nature  woos  them,  wheresoe'er  they  roam, 

With  smiling  flowers  and  gleaming  crystal  floods. 
But,  steeped  in  greed  of  gain,  they  heed  her  less 

Than  e'en  the  beasts  which  browse  in  calm  content ; 
They  care  not  for  her  wealth  of  loveliness, 

Nor  feel  the  softness  of  her  blandishment. 
In  vain  for  them  are  all  her  wonders  wrought, 
They  do  not  think,  but  count  them  all  as  nought. 
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Men  will  not  think  except  on  meanest  things — 

Their  meat,  or  drink,  or  dress,  their  lands,  or  gold ; 

For  these  their  joys,  and  health,  and  souls  are  sold; 
And  all  are  struggling  slaves,  yet  might  be  kings. 
Yea,  such  their  eager  thirst  for  sordid  pelf, 

That  some  dare  gamble  with  the  lives  of  men ; 
Each  struggling  with  his  fellow,  for  himself, 

Regardless  of  his  brother's  loss  or  gain. 
And  so  they  live,  if  such  a  state  is  life, 

And  die,  if  they  who  never  lived  can  die ; 
Make  earth  into  a  very  hell  of  strife, 

And  their  existence  here  a  monstrous  lie. 

Heaven's  greatest  blessings  change  into  a  sink, 
And  perish — just  because  they  do  not  think. 


THE  ANGEL  PAIN. 

THE  dark-hued  angel  Pain  stood  by  my  bed, 
I  looked  into  her  eyes  so  sweet,  so  sad; 
And  as  I  looked  my  heart  grew  strangely  glad. 

I  felt,  before  her  lips  the  words  had  said, 

While  yet  her  hand  lay  on  my  aching  head, 
That  she  was  come  to  purify  and  bless, 
That  benediction  came  with  her  caress, 

And  hope  and  trust  drove  out  all  fear  and  dread. 

Be  still  and  wait,"  she  whispered  in  my  ear; 

"  Behold,  I  take  from  thee  naught  but  thy  dross, 

Thy  gold  refined  the  brighter  will  appear; 

Transcendant  gain  is  thine  from  all  such  loss. 
And  when  my  work  is  done  thou  wilt  be  strong, 
Eternal  hope  the  burden  of  thy  song." 
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LI£HT  FOR  TO-DAY. 

i. 

ANOTHER  day  has  dawned,  another  gift,  dear  Lord; 

Another  day  to  serve  my  fellow-men ; 
Thy  strength  and  grace  and  patience  now  afford 

To  me  as  I  go  forth  to  toil  again. 

0  glorious  thought — that  I  can  serve  my  God 
Here  in  my  narrow,  lowly  sphere  of  life ; 

Not  cowed  by  fear  of  Thy  avenging  rod, 

But,  filled  with  love,  go  forth  into  the  strife. 

Yet  I  am  weak ;  how  shall  I  serve  unless 
Thou  strengthen  me  and  give  me  light  to-day  ? 

My  path  is  dark ;  alone  I  grope  and  guess, 
And  stumble  blindly  o'er  a  devious  way, 

Unless  Thou  hear  my  cry.     Lord,  give  me  light, 

The  light  I  need  to-day;  then  all  is  bright. 

ii. 

Now  I  go  forth  to  serve,  armed  with  Thy  strength, 
Enlightened  by  Thy  light,  to  do  Thy  will ; 

Once-heavy  burdens  lighter  grow  at  length, 
And  tasks  grow  easier  in  the  doing  still. 

1  thank  Thee  for  the  power  to  serve,  but  more 
I  thank  Thee  for  this  inmost  wish  to  be 

To  all  my  brethren,  all  the  wide  world  o'er, 
A  helpful  brother,  Jesus,  like  to  Thee. 

This  comes  from  following  Thee — the  wish  is  Thine, 
Born  of  the  love  that  Thou  has  waked  within ; 

Increase,  I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  this  fire  divine, 
Till  it  consume  my  selfishness  and  sin, 

And  daily  grace  and  help  and  light  afford, 

That  daily  I  may  serve  as  Thou  didst,  Lord. 
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LIGHT  ! 

r  LIGHT,  light,"  my  spirit  cries,  "  O  give  me  light ! 
Mere  human  lamps  at  best  burn  dim  and  low, 
And  only  serve  to  show  how  dark  the  night, 
I  dare  not  trust  in  their  uncertain  glow. 

0  Thou,  who  here  on  earth  didst  heal  the  blind 
And  sick,  and  raise  the  dead  to  life  again, 

1  come  to  Thee ;  I  know  Thou  still  art  kind 
And  powerful,  willing  ever,  now  as  then. 

Touch  Thou  my  sightless  eyes,  the  scales  remove, 
That  I  Thy  glorious  light  undimmed  may  see, 

Walk  in  Thy  path,  live  hourly  in  Thy  love, 
And  all  my  days  be  stepping  stones  to  Thee. 

Thus  bless  me,  Lord,  and  give  me  clearer  light 

To  read  Thy  Word,  and  works,  and  ways  aright. 


OUR  INNER  LIFE. 

OUR  inner  life  is  what  we  really  are ; 

Our  outer,  only  what  we  seem  to  be ; 

'Tis  God  alone  our  inmost  thoughts  can  see, 
The  which  we  know  are  often  very  far 
From  what  is  right ;  and  thus  we  are  a  show 

Of  goodly  things  and  beautiful  outside ; 
But  what  is  bad  within  we  feel  and  know, 

Although  we  may  from  men  its  blackness  hide, 
Is  ever  open  to  God's  piercing  eye, 

And  He  will  judge  us  not  from  what  we  seem 

To  be,  but  what  we  are ;  we  need  not  dream 
Of  cheating  Him,  He  knows  the  living  lie; 

However  long  and  well  it  may  succeed, 

He'll  surely  punish  all  deceit  indeed. 

But  unto  this  there  is  a  brighter  side ; 

Sometimes,  e'en  when  the  inner  life  is  good,. 

Its  outward  actions  are  misunderstood, 
And  darkness  for  a  time  its  light  doth  hide ; 
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For  black  suspicion  whispers  doubtful  things, 

While  Credence  wags  her  head  and  looketh  wise, 
Swift  Rumour  lends  the  gathering  scandal  wings, 

Which  still  keeps  growing  even  while  it  flies ; 

But,  as  before,  the  outside  goes  for  nought: 
Although  to  man  it  seems  as  black  as  sin, 
God  sees  and  knows  the  high  impulse  within, 

And  loves  and  honours  purity  of  thought ; 
And  though  He  seems  to  tarry  such  a  while, 
He'll  surely  crown  it  with  His  glorious  smile. 

Then  let  us  see  that  all  our  thoughts  are  good, 
Our  motives  and  our  aspirations  pure, 
Such  as  will  God's  all-seeing  eye  endure, 

By  Whom  our  every  mood  is  understood ; 

He  knows  the  ills  that  rankle  in  our  blood, 
Sees  all  our  struggles  with  the  powers  of  sin, 
Which  would  usurp  His  place  the  soul  within, 

And  shut  out  every  wish  or  thought  of  good ; 

But  if  we  yield  to  Him  our  inmost  will, 
He'll  hold  it  ever  safely  by  His  might ; 

Guide  all  our  steps  by  His  unerring  skill, 
And  make  us  conquerors  in  the  unequal  fight, 

Until  our  inner  life  by  Him  refined 

Is  moulded  perfectly  to  His  pure  mind. 


EARTH  AND  HEAVEN. 

WHEN  I  survey  this  earthly  dwelling-place, 

Whose  charms  are  ever  open  to  my  gaze, 
And  somewhat  of  its  grandeur,  glory  trace, 

I  pause  awhile  in  wonder  and  amaze, 
Amid  the  splendour  of  lost  man's  abode, 

To  ask  myself  if  earth,  accursed  through  sin, 
Where  all  things  change,  where  rot  and  rust  corrode, 

And  death  commences  when  life  doth  begin, 
Can  be  so  fair,  so  full  of  all  that's  bright, 

O'er  which  the  observant  eye  delights  to  roam. 
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O  what  must  Heaven  be  like  ?    Where  never  blight 

Through  sin  was  cast,  where  death  can  never  come ; 
And  rot  and  rust,  and  change  and  slow  decay 
Are  all  unknown,  for  nought  may  pass  away. 

When  thus  I  think  of  heaven,  I  long  to  see 

Its  gorgeous  halls,  its  streets  of  gleaming  gold ; 
For  aye  beneath  its  cloudless  sky  to  be, 

And  all  its  radiant  landscape  to  behold ; 
To  be  where  sin  can  never  come  to  blight, 

Where  all  the  eye  beholds,  like  God,  is  pure; 
Where  day  is  never  swallowed  up  in  night, 

And  everything  doth  evermore  endure. 
O  Thou,  whose  hand  hath  made  this  earth  so  fair, 

Although  man's  sin  hath  marred  Thy  work  divine, 
It  teemeth  still  with  beauty  everywhere  ! 

'Tis  full  of  loveliness  because  'tis  Thine. 
Now  unto  Thee  from  earth  I  cry:  "  Prepare 
My  spirit,  Lord,  at  last  Thy  heaven  to  share." 


DEATH. 

WE  every  hour  are  on  the  verge  of  death ; 

Alas  !  we  know  not  how,  nor  when,  nor  where, 
We  may  be  called  upon  to  yield  our  breath, 

And  pass  for  ever  from  this  lower  sphere. 
And  how  we  live  decides  our  future  state : 

Our  deeds  and  thoughts  will  make  our  weal  or  woe ; 
Will  open  wide  to  us  heaven's  pearly  gate, 

Or  hell's  dark  portal  in  the  realms  below. 
Yet,  though  death  is  a  fixed  and  certain  thing, 

The  which  will  come  in  spite  of  all  our  care, 
And  though  the  moments  such  great  issues  bring, 

How  few,  alas  !  are  careful  to  prepare 
And  use  the  precious  moments  as  they  fly, 
As  though  they  knew  that  they  the  next  must  die. 
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ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  DELPH  VVESLEYAN 
CHAPEL  BY  FIRE. 

JANUARY  7x11,  1894. 

WHEN  aw  yerd  'at  th'  owd  Chapel  wur  brunt, 

Wot  tears  welled  into  mi  een ; 
Aw'd  a  feelin'  o'  love  fur  th'  owd  spot; 

Fond  memories  abeawt  it  wur  green. 

Aw  use't  to  goa  past  it  each  day, 

As  aw  went  an'  coom  fro'  mi  wark  ; 
I'  th'  winter  they  used  it  soa  mitch, 

Its  windows  wur  seldom  o  dark. 

Then  aw  wondered  heaw  it  mut  be 

This  bitter  wur  placed  in  eawr  cup  ? 
God  puts  things  sometoimes  into  th'  foire, 

When  He  wants  to  breeten  'em  up. 

T'other  neet,  when  nee  th'  ruin  aw  stood, 

Mi  moind  flew  back  into  th'  past ; 
An'  aw  thowt  whot  a  place  it  had  bin ; 

'At,  though  brunt,  its  wark  'ud  still  last. 

For  here  some  good  seeds  have  bin  sown — 

Words  of  warnin',  of  courage,  an'  cheer; 
An'  kersunin's,  an'  weddin's,  an'  deoths, — 

Have  o  had  a  centerin'  place  here. 

Here  sinners  for  mercy  have  croid, 

Thur  folly  an'  sin  they've  confest; 
An'  pardon's  been  freely  obtained, 

The  Father  His  childer  has  blest. 

An'  here  within  these  owd  wo's 

Rich  an'  poor  together  have  come, 
An'  join't  th'  sweet  chorus  ov  praise, 

An'  look't  forrud  to  heaven  thur  home. 

Here  lads  an'  sweet  lasses  have  met 

Some  shyly,  an'  plighted  thur  troth ; 
Made  vows  'at  have  lasted  fur  loife, 

Or  ended  sometoimes  i'  mere  froth. 
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Here  scores  ov  dear  infants  i'  white 

Have  bin  browt  bi  fond  mothers,  an'  named ; 

An'  here  mony  a  poor  stricken  soul 
Has  bin  by  the  Spirit  reclaimed. 

Here,  too,  mony  a  pilgrim  of  toime, 
Weary,  wayworn,  foot  ore,  an'  owd, 

Has  fund  sweet  release  fro'  his  sin, 
Coam  gladly  an'  enter't  the  fowd. 

These  are  things  'at  noa  foire  con  touch, 
They  laugh  at  the  finger  o'  toime, 

They'll  live  when  we  meet  up  aboon, 
An'  th'  bells  of  eternity  choime. 

May  this  new  place  'at's  beawn  to  be  built, 
Be  grander  an'  better  nur  th'  owd ; 

A  birthplace  of  soulr  fro'  the  furst, 
A  Bethel — a  true  Christian  fowd. 

When  into  th'  new  chapel  yo  flit, 

Just  try  to  be  o  of  one  moind ; 
May  yo  have  a  new  lease  o'  God's  love, 

An'  leove  yore  owd  bickerin's  behoind. 

Then  good  fro'  this  foire  will  coam, 
This  loss  prove  a  blessin'  indeed, 

An'  th'  glory  o'  this  latter  heawse 
The  former  shall  greatly  exceed. 


FORTY  YERS  SIN'. 

FORTY  yers  sin'  ther  noa  "  Stores"  abeawt  heer, 

An'  fleawer  wur  three  bob  a  peck; 
Tay  an'  sugar  wur  luxuries  then, 

An'  we  seldom  seed  fleshmayte  i'  th'  pleck. 
Then  iv  trade  wur  onnyways  slack, 

Th'  owd  grocers  would  gie  foaks  noa  strap : 
An'  they'rn  gradely  put  to  't  at  toimes, 

An'  had  t'  live  o'  "  porritch  an'  rap." 
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When  things  wur  i'  fairly  good  trim, 

An'  th'  mills  wur  workin'  o  reet, 
It  took  th'  moast  foaks  o  their  toime, 

Their  regilar  payments  to  meet. 
Paydays  nobbut  coom  once  a  month, 

Mesturs  kept  th'  brass  as  lung  as  they  could ; 
Whot  wi'  credit  an'  shop  books  i'  goa, 

A  mon  never  knew  heaw  he  stud. 

Then,  ther're  scores  o'  foaks  o'er  th'  yed  i'  debt, 

'At  couldn't  tell  heaw  t'  mak'  a  stur; 
They'd  noa  gradely  comfort  i'  life, 

They  shawmed  to  be  seen  eawt  o'  th'  dur. 
But  when  this  Co-opin'  coom  up, 

It  very  soon  awtur't  o  that; 
Wi'  th'  "  divi  "  foaks  paid  off  their  debts, 

An'  soon  begun  savin'  quite  pat. 

Forty  yers  sin',  ther're  noa  carpets  o'  th'  floor, 

Neaw  yo  seldom  see  a  heawse  beawt; 
An'  th'  windows  are  o  curtin'd  o'er, 

An'  everything's  noicely  set  eawt 
Wi'  antimikassys  an'  things, 

An'  o  sooarts  o'  new-fangl't  prowt; 
Front  reawms  wi'  pyanos  an'  rugs, 

An'  th'  childer  good  manners  are  towt. 

Forty  yers  sin'  ther're  nowt  o'  that  sooart, 

For  childur  of  eight  went  to  th'  mill, 
An'  they  ran  abeawt  wi'  bare  feet, 

Foaks  had  hard  wark  their  stumacks  to  fill. 
Whot  a  coritrast  'twixt  that  toime  an'  this  ! 

Yo'd  think  it  wur  hardly  th'  same  spot; 
Poor  foaks  are  soa  mitch  better  off, 

Fur  they'n  moor  to  wag  on,  a  lot. 

Neaw,  'stid  o'  bein'  awlus  behoind, 
Foaks  han  sav't  up  a  toothri  peawnd ; 

They'n  gettun  o'  th'  forehand  a  bit, 
An'  things  are  better  o  reawnd. 
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They  mey  thank  Co-opin'  fur  this, 

That  divi's  a  very  foine  thing ; 
It  coams  in  so  hondy  at  toimes — 

Espeshully  when  clothin'  i'  th'  spring. 

Neaw  th'  "  Co-ops  "  are  th'  bigg'st  shops  i'  th'  place, 

They'n  o  sooarts  o'  fittin's  an'  plant ; 
Iv  yo'll  nobbut  just  ax  'em,  they'll  try 

An'  get  owt  'at  ever  yo  want. 
They  started  wi'  little  at  th'  furst,— 

Sugar,  traycle,  an'  candles,  an'  soap,* 
Poor,  but  honest,  they  didn't  lash  eawt, 

Thur  way  they  wur  careful  to  grope. 

Mony  a  toime  aw  picktur  t'  mysel' 

Thoose  committees  'at  sit  i'  blue  slops; 
Heaw  they  wortch't  to  build  up  a  trade, 

Pavin'  th'  way  fur  eawr  big  modern  shops. 
Aw  respect  thur  grey  yeds  to-day, 

They  wur  o  on  'em  made  o'  th'  reet  stuff; 
Men  'at  help  foaks  to  help  thersels, 

We  con  hardly  reverence  enough. 

Iv  these  owd  'uns  did  soa  weel  then, 

Whot  could  foak  do  neaw,  iv  they  troied  ? 
They  moight  soon  ha'  cotes  o'  their  own, 

Ay,  an'  be  their  own  mesturs  besoide. 
Neaw  aw  am  nut  dreomin',  nut  I, 

Nur  yet  to  bamboozlin'  incloined; 
Fur  ther's  noa  end  to  whot  foak  could  do, 

Iv  they'd  nobbut  be  o  of  one  moind. 

*  "  The  first  purchase  of  goods,  which  consisted  of  sugar,  treacle,  candles,  and  soap, 
was  distributed  to  the  founders  of  the  society  in  the  pressing  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Bottomley's  Mills." — Vide  the  Greenfield  Co-operative  Society's  Almanac  for  1890. 
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EAWT  O'  WARK. 

EH  dear  !  but  aw'm  gradely  done  up, 

It's  soa  tedious  playin'  th'  day  throo, 
Fur  toime  drags  soa  drearily  on, 

When  a  mon's  gett'n  nowt  fur  to  do. 
Wortchin'  hard  aw'm  sure's  a  mere  nowt, 

Aw  think  aw  should  feel  it  a  treat 
Iv  someb'dy  'ud  foind  mi  a  job; 

To  addle  one's  livin'  is  sweet. 

Aw've  bin  reawnd  to  o  th'  mills  i'  th'  place, 

An'  aw've  begged  an'  prayed  fur  a  shop, 
Mi  shoon  are  worn  deawn  to  mi  feet, 

Aw've  tramp't  till  aw'm  ready  to  drop; 
But,  powfagged  an'  o  as  aw  am, 

Iv  aw'd  th'  chance  aw'd  start  on  a  job, 
Owt  at  o  'at's  honest  aw'll  do, 

Fur  aw  havn't  a  cent  i'  mi  fob. 

Aw  hoap  trade  ull  soon  tak'  a  turn, 

Then  foak  'at  are  willin',  loike  me, 
Will  ha'  th'  chance  o'  paying  their  way, 

Howd  thur  yeds  up  as  preawd  as  con  be. 
Gradely  wortchin'  does  a  mon  good, 

Mak's  him  feel  independent  an'  o ; 
An'  it  brings  true  happiness,  too, 

'At  idle  foak  never  con  know. 

Ther's  neaw  soa  mitch  trickin'  i'  trade, 

Speckilatin'  an'  sitch  loike.  aw'm  towd, 
Honest  deolers  darnut  lash  eawt, 

Gradely  foak  are  fear't  they'n  be  sowd. 
Things  owt  nut  an'  need  nut  be  soa, 

Willin'  honds  should  never  want  wark ; 
WThen  aw' re  wortchin'  aw're  just  i'  mi  glee, 

As  blithe  an'  as  gay  as  a  lark ; 
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But  neaw.  tho'  a\v've  dun  nowt  'at's  wrang, 

An'  addled  a  bit  wheer  aw  could; 
Aw  feel  it  come  hard  dooin'  nowt, 

This  banglin'  abeawt  chills  mi  blood. 
Aw  shawm  to  be  seen  eawt  o'  th'  dur 

Until  it  gets  very  nee  dark ; 
To  me  it's  a  wearisome  gam, 

This  bein'  soa  lung  eawt  o'  wark. 


WHOT'S  BECOME  O'  TH'  OWD  TRADE  ? 
OR,  TH'  OWD  HOND-LOOM  WEIGHVUR'S  LAMENT. 

WHOTEVER'S  become  o'  th'  owd  trade  ? 

Things  are  changed  sin'  aw  wur  a  lad; 
Then  ther're  looms  i'  o  th'  country  soide, 

An'  good  wark  could  awlus  be  had ; 
But  neaw,  ther's  noa  looms  to  be  yerd, 

Except  thoose  iron  things  i'  th'  mill, 
They'n  emptied  o  th'  weighvin'  shops  eawt, 

Th'  owd  shuttles  are  o  lyin'  still. 

Ther's  noa  gradely  flannel  t'  be  seen, 

"  Flannelette  "  they  seyn  is  o  th'  goa, 
A  thing  made  o'  shoddy  an'  rags, 

Whoi,  bless  yo,  it's  worth  nowt  at  o ; 
Iv  yo  put'n  it  i'  th'  wesh-tub  be  sure 

An'  stick  to  't,  or  ehe  'twill  be  gone; 
Wur  th'  buyers  but  reet  i'  ther  yeds, 

They'd  ne'er  look  th'  soide  it  wur  on. 

Aw've  seen  things  some  different,  aw  have, 

An'  it  mak's  me  goa  off  in  a  huff, 
To  think  foak  are  wastin'  their  toime 

I'  weighvin'  sitch  new-fangled  stuff. 
A  bit  o'  good  flannel's  the  thing, 

0  wool,  an'  noa  shoddy  fur  me ; 
One  feels  boath  a  pleasure  an'  proide 

I'  weighvin'  a  piece  fit  to  see. 
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When  aw  wur  a  big  grooin'  lad, 

Aw  used  to  goa  buntin'  mysel', 
An'  th'  mestur  would  look  mi  piece  o'er, 

An'  fauls  he  could  very  soon  tell. 
He' re  a  very  particular  chap, 

Fur  he  ceawnted  what  picks  aw  had  in  ; 
To  be  raythur  heavy  wur  nowt, 

But  just  a  bit  leet  wur  a  sin. 

Neaw  ther's  noan  o'  th'  same  proide  ta'en  i'  th'  wark, 

Iron  looms  connut  feel  whot  they  dun, 
Fur  they  keep'n  on  waggin'  abeawt 

As  lung  as  their  shuttles  ull  run. 
Eh  well !  eawr  owd  trade's  deein'  eawt, 

Th'  hond  weigh vurs  are  welly  o  gone; 
Let's  hoap  e'en  throo  changes  loike  these 

Eawr  country  is  still  movin'  on. 

NOTE. — At  the  period  referred  to  (1868  to  1878)  every  hamlet  in  Saddleworth  had 
its  weaving  shop,  generally  a  large  upper  room  over  the  cottages  where  the  weavers 
resided,  and  the  rattle  of  the  looms  could  be  heard  easily  enough  by  the  passers  by. 


THER'S  A  TOUCH  O'  GOOD  IN  US  0. 

THER'S  a  touch  o'  good  in  us  o, 

Divine,  if  it's  nobbut  a  bit, 
This  thowt's  loike  a  seed  an'  will  grow; 

In  o  eawr  experience  'tis  writ. 

F  some  it's  a  love  o'  the  truth, 

They've  noa  patience  wi'  humbugs  an'  shams, 
They  scorn  false  appearance,  forsooth, 

An'  soon  detect  th'  wolves  amung  lambs. 

I'  others  it's  justice  'at's  strung, 
Oppreshun's  a  thing  'at  they  hate, 

Loike  lions  they  feight  against  wrung 
When  once  they  get  fairly  agate. 

Iv  they  see  someb'dy  put  on  fur  nowt, 
Their  tungs  are  soon  ready  to  speak, 

Their  blood  boils  within  'em  loike  owt, 
An'  they  awlus  stond  up  fur  the  weak. 
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Wi'  th'  wimmen  it's  mercy  obtains ; 

Love,  pity,  an'  tenderness  meet 
To  help  'em  to  bear  wi'  loife's  pains, 

An'  that's  whot  mak's  'em  soa  sweet. 

Wheerever  humanity's  feawnd 

Some  trace  o'  God's  image  is  theer; 

Heawever  degraded,  discreawn'd, 
Divinity  lingers  somewheer. 

Soa  dunnut  despair  ov  the  wurst, 
But  help  'em  their  record  to  mend, 

They  are  nut  o  wholly  accurst, 

Eawr  Faythur  is  still  their  best  Friend. 

He  yearns  o'er  His  lost  errin'  ones, 
'    He  woos  'em  i'  ways  'at  befit; 
An'  o  thoose  'at  sey'n  they're  His  sons 
Should  try  to  act  loike  Him  a  bit. 

He  ne'er  turns  His  back  upon  th'  poor, 
He  spurns  nut  the  wayward  an'  weak, 

But  oppens  full-woide  mercy's  door, 
An'  welcome  to  o  He  doth  speak. 

Then  let's  tak'  a  patturn  off  Him. 

Give  a  hont  to  thoos  'at  are  deawn, 
An'  help  'em  to  get  into  trim ; 

Nut  fear  'em  away  wi'  a  freawn. 

Iv  we  do  but  one  koindness  a  day, 
Whot  a  lot  it  will  mak'  in  a  loife  ! 

Whot  scores  will  be  help't  on  their  way  ! 

Whot  hearts  will  be  strengthened  i'  th'  stroife  ! 

Ther's  a  touch  o'  good  in  us  o, 

We  feel  it  in  holy  desire ;  , 

Let  us  try  an'  get  it  to  groo, 
This  spark  o'  Divinity's  foire. 
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ON  A  VISIT  TO  INTAKE  HEAD,   THE  BIRTHPLACE 
OF  THE  LATE  SAMUEL  LAYCOCK. 

Respectfully  inscribed  to  my  fellow  traveller,  Mr.  ISAAC 
BARDSLEY,  of  Oldham,  and  our  host,  Mr.  GEORGE  MARSDEN, 
of  Town  Gate,  Marsden.  August  i8th,  1894. 

LAYCOCK,  owd  brid,  though  gone  to  roost, 

Foaks  still  remember  thee ; 
An'  this  to  me's  as  preawd  a  spot 

As  onny  place  con  be. 

Here  ther's  noa  lordly  castle  owd, 

Wi'  turret,  moa*,  an'  keep; 
But  just  a'  whoamly  cottage  heawse 

Built  into  th'  hillsoide  deep. 

But  'tis  fro'  lowly  wortchin'  foaks 

'At  th'  world's  best  teychers  rise, 
Hence  common  spots  an'  cottage  whoams 

Are  sacred  in  eawr  eyes. 

Two  theawsan'  yer  sin',  very  nee, 

This  world's  Great  Teacher  coom 
To  leet  i'  lowly  Bethlehem ; 

Sin'  then  fro'  bench,  an'  loom, 

An'  farm,  an'  mill,  an'  shepherd's  cote, 

True  men  ov  God  ha'n  sprung; 
To  help  monkoind  to  higher  things, 

They'n  suffer't  an'  they'n  sung. 

An'  as  fur  thee,  theaw  worthy  bard, 

'At  sprung  fro'  this  lone  spot, 
Theaw's  cheered  some  scores  o'  warty  loives, 

Enlivened  mony  a  cot. 

Throo'  o  thi  lung  an'  useful  loife, 

Theaw  lived  an'  sung  fur  th'  poor ; 
An'  turned  their  thowts  to  One  aboon — 

A  Guide  'at's  awlus  sure. 
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An'  neaw  they'n  put  thee  deawn  i'  th'  greawnd, 

Thy  songs  are  ringin'  on, 
Loike  sweetest  bells  at  eventoide, 

Just  when  the  sunleet's  gone. 

Aw'm  fain  aw've  seen  this  little  spot, 

Becose  theaw  once  lived  heer ; 
An'  though  we  connut  see  thi  face, 

Aw  think  theaw  mun  be  near : 

Perchance  theaw'rt  watchin'  us  to-day, 

An'  wonderin'  why  we  weep, 
When  theaw'rt  enjoyin'  well-earned  rest — 

A  peace  'at's  calm  an'  deep. 

Well,  well,  owd  friend,  theaw'rt  gone  before, 

We  ringer  still  behoind ; 
But  when  eawr  journey's  o'er,  may  we 

Wi'  thee  a  dwelling  foind. 

Adieu,  sweet  spot,  pearcht  uppo'  th'  hill, 

Henceforth  to  memory  dear; 
Oft  'mid  loife's  busy  maze  eawr  thowts 

Will  linger  fondly  here. 

An'  we  shall  hunger  for  that  voice 

Whose  music  used  to  thrill, 
An'  vainly  lung  to  grasp  that  hond 

Neaw  lyin'  cowd  an'  still. 


SPOILT  WI'   CHOICE. 

Aw  know  a  chap  neaw  past  his  prime, 
He's  noan  wed,  nur  likely  to  be ; 

Aw'll  just  try  to  tell  yo  i'  rhyme, 

Wheer  he  missed  his  way,  dun  yo  see. 

Aw  feel  a  bit  sooary  fur  th'  chap, 
He  lives  at  an  eawt  o'  th'  way  spot ; 

An'  he  awlus  looks  o'  one  shap, 
He's  left  alone  in  his  lot. 
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When  Jack  wur  conceited  an'  yung, 
Wi'  th'  wimmen  he  thowt  he're  a  pet ; 

He'd  a  greasy  soart  ov  a  tung, 
An'  fancied  hissel',  yo  con  bet. 

When  he  coom  to  sattle  i'  loife, 
The  r' re  six  lasses  i'  Grenfilt  he  knew, 

He  would  fix  o'  some  one  fur  a  woife, 
Soa  he  passed  'em  o  i'  review : 

Mary  Ann  wur  a  great  buxom  girl, 

Hoo'd  a  face  loike  a  breet  harvest  moon, 

Hur  toppin'  wur  o  in  a  twirl, 
An'  hoo  danced  i'  new  patent  shoon. 

Isabel  wur  a  smart  lookin'  lass, 

Red  hair,  an'  bonny  blue  een, 
Hur  faythur  had  left  hur  some  brass, 

Hoo  dressed  an'  hoo  wawked  loike  a  queen. 

Priscilla  wur  dacent  an'  plain, 
Good-finger'd,  an'  hondy  i'  th'  heawse, 

Nut  gan  to  be  floighty  an'  vain, 

Soa  kindly,  hoo'd  ne'er  hurt  a  meawse. 

Sarah  Jane  wur  tall,  lanky,  an'  thin, 
Hur  yed  wur  a  meawse-colour  dun, 

Hoo'd  a  smile  'twixt  a  freawn  an'  a  grin, 
An'  a  voice  'at  went  off  loike  a  gun. 

Betty  Ann  wur  throddy  an'  fat, 

Hoo'd  a  waist  loike  a  barrel,  aw'm  sure, 

One  neet  he  wawked  wi'  hur,  quite  pat, 
But  never  went  nee  hur  noa  moor. 

Alice  Maud  wur  some  starchy  an'  trim, 
Hoo  blush'd  loike  a  new-oppun'd  rose ; 

Soa  ladylike,  sprightly,  an'  slim, 
Wi'  just  the  leost  curl  in  hur  nose. 

Mary  Ann  wur  bowd  lookin',  he  thowt, 

Isabel  wur  raythur  too  fine, 
Priscilla  wur  too  quiet  fur  owt, 

Sarah  Jane  wur  scarcely  divine. 
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Betty  Ann  wur  too  fat  fur  his  taste, 

Alice  Maud,  too  pratty  to  last ; 
He  made  nowt  ov  a  smo'  waspish  waist, 

Soa  wi'  choosin'  he  geet  gradely  fast. 

Poor  lad,  he  wanted  soa  mitch, 

He  wur  loike  some  foak  'at  aw  know, 

Wi'  stretchin'  fur  things  eawt  o'  th'  reach, 
Why,  bless  yo,  he  geet  nowt  at  o. 

Whotever  hur  felly  expects, 

A  lass,  whether  pratty  or  feaw, 
Iv  hoo's  true  to  hursel'  an'  hur  sex, 

Hoo'll  ha'  ways  ov  hur  own,  shusheaw. 

An'  nobbut  reet,  too,  aw  shud  think, 
Let  'em  be  as  they  are — whot  else  ? 

Doan't  suppoas  th'  wimmen's  een  yo  con  blink : 
Yo  are  nut  sitch  angels  yoresels. 

Soa  lads,  just  tak'  mi  advoice, 
Dunnot  look  fur  perfeckshun  i'  woives, 

But  choose  lasses  'at's  gradely  an'  noice, 

An'  yo'll  foind  'at  they'll  breeten  yore  loives. 


THER'S  NOA  GOOD  I'  FRATCHIN'. 

THER'S  noa  good  i'  f  rat  chin'  at  o, 
Backbitin',  an'  coin'  feaw  names, 

Eawr  faces  are  noan  o  aloike — 
They're  different,  an'  soa  are  eawr  aims ; 

But  that's  noa  reason  fur  spoite, 
An'  harbourin'  ill-feelin'  an'  hate, 

Fur  keepin'  owd  grudges  i'  moind, 
Or  settin'  mad  bother  agate. 

Aw  loike  a  good  argy  mysel' 

Wi'  someb'dy  'at's  sense  to  tawk  streight, 
An'  stick  to  whot's  true,  fur  th'  truth's  sake, 

A  mon  'at's  abeawt  mi  own  weight. 
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But  fratchin's  noa  good,  as  yo  known, 
An'  feightin's  a  moighty  sect  wur; 

Iv  we  fowt  blood  to  th'  een  till  we  deed, 
It  wouldn't  put  things  onny  fur. 

Foin'  eawt  aw  connut  abide; 

Aw've  hard  wark  mi  temper  to  keep ; 
An'  iv  th'  angels  i'  heaven  con  cry 

Aw'm  sure  they  often  must  weep, 

When  they  look  wi'  pure  lovin'  een, 
An'  watch  th'  gooin's  on  under  th'  sun, 

An'  they  see  Christ's  followers  on  earth 
Fo'in  eawt  as  mitch  as  they  dun. 

Th'  Church  sey  'at  thurs  is  the  Church, 
An'  they're  o  reet  fur  th'  heavenly  poart, 

Ther's  noa  reawm  fur  owt  obbut  'em : 
Dissenters  sey  "  Nay,  nowt  o'  th'  soart." 

Then  they  fratch  abeawt  paltry  things — 
Positions,  endowments,  an'  creeds — 

An'  co'n  one  another  fur  owt  ; 
Gradely  foak  are  shock't  at  sitch  deeds. 

An'  think  heaw  th'  dissenters  are  split, 
Yo  couldn't  ceawnt  soarts  iv  yo  tried; 

Independents,  Methodists,  ay 
An'  a  score  or  two  moor  beside. 

'Stid  o'  bein'  united  an'  strung, 
That's  the  very  thing  'at  they're  not ; 

Whot  a  mikstur  they  are,  to  be  sure ; 
Aw'm  fairly  disgusted  wi'  th'  lot. 

An'  whot  it  o  matters  when  dun, 
Aw  connut  fur  th'  loife  on  me  tell, 

Except  'at  they  change  wi'  their  wark 
Whot  shud  be  a  heaven,  into  hell. 

Iv  ever  they  get  into  heaven, 

Which  way  wi'n  they  shap  it  up  theer  ? 
They'll  ha'  to  be  different,  aw  guess, 

Fro'  whot  they'n  bin  whoile  they'rn  here. 
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Then  i'  politics,  look  whot  a  mess 
Every  question  one  cares  for  is  in ; 

These  fratchers  han  muddled  things  up ; 
True  patriots  would  think  it  a  sin, 

Wi'  th'  country's  best  interests  at  stake, 
To  troifle  thur  toime  away  thus, 

Neglectin'  great  questions  fur  years, 
As,  alas  !  eawr  Parlyment  does. 

Ther's  one  party  co's  itsel'  "  Blue," 
Another  sings  eawt  'at  it's  "  Red," 

But  aw  think  they're  boath  on  'em  green, 
Or  else  gone  wrang  i'  thur  yed ; 

Fur  instead  ov  o  dooin'  thur  best, 

To  get  whot  is  best  for  us  o, 
Iv  one  lot  just  tries  to  move  on 

Then  th'  other  poos  back,  an'  cries  "  Whoa. 

It's  vexin'  to  think  o'  thur  wark, 
Aw  loike  to  be  friendly  an'  free ; 

An'  things  would  be  better  o  reawnd 
Iv  we  nobbut  did  th'  best  'at  we  see. 

Just  think  heaw  mitch  noicer  'twould  be, 
Iv  we  joined  at  makin'  things  fit ; 

'Stid  o'  pooin'  eawr  wark  undone, 
We  help't  one  another  a  bit. 

Let's  o  get  to  wark  in  eawr  way, 
To  mend  things  as  mitch  as  we  con  ; 

Mak'  a  start  wi'  mendin'  eawrsel's, 
We  con  o  improve  uppo'  one. 

An'  then  whot  a  world  we  shall  have  ! 

Heaw  eawr  Heavenly  Faythur  will  smoile 
To  see  o  His  childer  at  peace, 

An'  free, fro'  dark  envy  an'  guile. 

Neaw,  foak,  just  mark  whot  aw  sey, 
Bear  i'  mind  wheerever  yo  goa, 

Whotever's  yore  station  i'  loife, 
Ther's  noa  good  i'  fratchin'  at  o. 
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FOO'S 


The  United  Kingdom  consists  of  thirty  millions  of  people, 
mostly  fools. — Carlyle. 

THER'S  foo's  ov  o  mak's  i'  this  world, 

Aw  couldn't  ceawnt  th'  soarts  iv  aw  troid; 

Boath  owd  foo's,  an'  ynng,  a  greyt  lot, 
Little  foo's,  an'  big  uns  besoide. 

Ther's  born  foo's,  an'  made  foo's  as  weel, 
Drunken  foo's,  an'  sober  foo's  too ; 

An'  iv  ther  wur  noa  foo's  at  o, 

Whatever  would  th'  woiseacres  do  ? 

Aw  wonder  some  toimes  heaw  it  is 

'At  foo's  are  soa  thick  uppo'  th'  greawnd; 

Ther's  noa  rank  or  station  i'  loife, 

Wheer  foo's  o'  some  soart  are  nut  feawnd. 

Wheerever  yo  turn  yo  con  see 

'At  ther's  foo's  o'  some  soart  i'  th'  place, 

Bi  chance  iv  yo  look  into  th'  glass 
Another  ull  stare  yo  i'  th'  face. 

When  things  are  o'  th'  awkurt  side  eawt, 
One  gets  sometoimes  deawn  i'  th'  dump, 

An'  wonders  a  bit  to  thursel', 
Iv  we  are  nut  o  foo's  ov  a  lump. 

Cooartin'  foo's  are  th'  commonest  soart, 

An'  th'  silliest  foo's  'at  ther  is ; 
Just  harken,  neaw,  o  yo  yung  foaks, 

Aw've  a  wurd  fur  yo  abeawt  this. 

A  yung  chap  looks  foolish,  aw  think, 
Runnin'  after  o  th'  lasses  i'  th'  place ; 

While  he  cares  fur  noan  as  he  should; 

Sarve  him  reet  iv  they'd  smack  him  i'  th'  face. 

Aw  munnut  sey  th'  lasses  are  foo's, 
Dar  aw  sey  they  are  nut  o'er  woise 

To  noatice  a  chap  o'  this  soart  ? 
Sitch  puppies  they  owt  to  despoise. 
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Have  nowt  to  do  wi'  'em  at  o, 
Iv  they  ban,  they'll  certainly  err; 

They  shud  flyte  'em  as  hard  as  they  con — 
Send  'em  off  wi'  a  flea  i'  thur  yer. 

When  yo're  wed,  yo  con  nobbut  ha'  one, 
An'  to  play  wi'  a  lot  moor  besoide 

Never  does  a  chap  onny  good, 

An'  mey  hurt  some  true  woman's  proide. 

Soa  never  begin  sitch  a  game, 

Fix  yore  minds  uppo'  th'  one  'at  yo  want ; 
An'  be  true  to  th'  lass  ov  yore  choice, 

Cooart  honest,  an'  streight,  an'  noa  cant. 

Neaw,  lasses,  be  careful  to  keep 
Yore  virtue  an'  sweetness  intact ; 

Iv  yo're  womanly,  helpful,  an'  true, 
Yo  connut  fail  to  attract. 

Dunnut  flirt  wi'  this  one  an'  that ; 

Nur  play  an  unmaidenly  part ; 
Be  sengle  o  th'  days  o'  yore  life 

Iv  nob'dy  wins  th'  love  o'  yore  heart. 

Fur  weddin's  too  solemn  a  state 

To  enter  fur  owt  obbut  love ; 
But  wheerever  two  reet  uns  are  joined, 

Ther's  a  foretaste  o'  heaven  above. 

Then  ther's  thowtless,  good-naytur't  foo's, 
Whoas  brass  seems  to  melt  o  away ; 

Shusheaw  mitch  they  han  comin'  in, 
They'n  ne'er  owt  o'  th'  forrand,  nut  they. 

Whol  ther's  other  foo's  slavin'  loike  mad, 
Scrapin'  up  o  'at  ever  they  con ; 

An'  gettin'  noa  comfort  i'  life, 

Fur  someb'dy  to  spend  when  they're  gone. 

Which  o'  these  are  the  moast  unwoise 
Aw'm  sure  aw  hardly  con  tell ; 

Th'  furst  are  foo's  to  pleos  other  foaks, 
An'  th'  second  are  foo's  to  thur?el'. 
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As  aw  mezzur  foo's  up  i'  mi  moind, 
Th'  religious  foo's  th'  bigg'st  'at  aw  know, 

An'  causes  th'  moast  bother  an'  stroife, 
Ther's  noa  folly  loike  his  below. 

He  goas  abeawt  pooin'  his  face, 

An'  turnin'  up  th'  whites  ov  his  een, 
Purtendin'  to  work  hard  fur  God, 

An'  roguein'  a  lot  in  between. 

Yo  mun  oather  tak'  up  wi'  his  creed, 

Or  else  yo'll  goa  wheer  it's  wot ; 
But  iv  heaven's  owt  loike  whot  he  is, 

Aw'd  raythur  keep  eawt  on't  nur  not. 

To  miss  gooin'  to  th'  chapel's  a  croime, 
To  miss  payin'  yore  debts  matturs  nowt ; 

Square  th'  parson  to  whitewash  yo  o'er, 
An'  nobody  else  dar  sey  owt. 

An'  as  fur  dooin'  th'  thing  'at's  reet, 

Likin'  others  as  weel  as  yorsel', 
An'  doin'  as  yo'd  be  dun  by — 

That's  o  on't  up  th'  street,  yo  con  tell. 

Ov  o  th'  foo's  aw've  met  i'  mi  loife, 

False  proffesurs  aw  think  th'  wurst  soart, 

Aw  connut  help  wonderin'  sometoimes 

Heaw  they'll  fare  when  they  get  into  poart 

But  we'd  better  let  that  aloan, 

We  shall  o  ha'  to  face  up  theer, 
An'  th'  best  an'  th'  woisest  may  foind 

That  reckunin'  ull  mak'  'em  feel  queer. 

Political  foo's  are  thoose  chaps 

'At  think  th'  State  shud  feed  'em  fur  nowt, 
An'  give  'em  good  wages  an'  clooas, 

Then  they'd  never  need  to  do  owt. 

They'n  legs,  but  they  dunnut  want  t'  wawk, 
They'n  honds,  but  they  dunnut  want  wark; 

Iv  aw're  raythur  o'er-weighted  wi'  gowd, 
Aw  shouldn't  loike  to  meet  'em  i'  th'  dark. 
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Aw  think  'at  foo's  o'  this  soart 

Should  be  catch't,  an'  o  label't  "  ass," 

Made  to  work  fur  eight  heawrs  a  day, 
An'  then  be  turned  eawt  to  grass. 

They  owt  to  be  o  painted  green, 
That  colour  their  naytur  would  show; 

A  chap  'at  wants  other  foak's  stuff 
Is  noan  safe  to  live  wi'  at  o. 

Some  moor  foo's  akin  to  these  last, 
Alack  !  an'  they're  numerous  enough, 

They  run  o  up  an'  deawn  th'  place, 
A-huntin'  after  chep  stuff. 

Shop  windows  are  baited  fur  these, 
An'  sales  wheer  they  sell  "  under  cost," 

It's  hard  to  tell  whot  they  gain, 
It's  plain  to  see  whot  they've  lost. 

Heaw  easy  these  foo's  are  enticed 
Wi'  pictures  an'  presents  wi'  tea, 

They  buy  boath  their  present  an'  th'  stuff, 
An'  are  sowd  thursel's,  dun  yo  see. 

Theese  are  'em  'at  poo'n  wages  deawn, 
That's  heaw  it  works  eawt  i'  th'  lung  run 

Yet  they  want  th'  top  price  for  their  wark, 
Will  have  it  fur  owt  'at  they  dun. 

But  o'  sumheaw  they  never  get  on, 
Wi'  o  thur  clivvur  fose  ways ; 

They're  awlus  poor  an'  i'  debt, 

An'  wi'n  be  to  th'  end  o'  thur  days. 

I'  bargains  they  squander  thur  brass, 
Buyin'  things  'at  ull  do  'em  noa  good; 

They  waste  too  mitch  o'  their  toime, 
To  think  an'  act  as  they  should. 

As  yo  see,  aw've  troied  to  descroibe 

Some  o'  th'  foo's  'at  we  meet  every  day; 

Drawn  one  or  two  picture  fro'  loife, 
Set  'em  deawn  in  a  plain  homely  way. 
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Let's  o  try  nut  to  be  foo's, 
Do  eawr  best  to  act  as  we  should ; 

Whot  is  bad  we  owt  to  avoid, 
An'  do  whot  we  know  to  be  good. 

An'  neaw  aw've  finish't  mi  skit, 

Towd  yo  th'  thowts  at  run  i'  mi  yed ; 

Aw  hope  yo've  nut  fund  me  a  bore ; 
Think  koindly  o'  whot  aw've  just  sed. 


III.  Prose  Sketches,  chiefly  in  Dialect. 


Prose  Sketches 


TH'  OWD  WEIGHVUR'S  VISIT  TO  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

A  DREEOM. 

Aw  dreeomt  'at  aw're  i'  Lunnon  t'other  neet,  an'  'at  aw 
met  King  Edward  bi  hissel'  gooin'  deawn  Lunnon  fowt. 

"  Hello  !  Weigh vur,"  he  said,  but  heaw  he  knowed  me 
aw  couldn't  tell. 

"  Hello  !  King  Edward,"  aw  said — polite  like — an'  aw  gan 
mi  front  toppin'  a  bit  of  a  lug. 

"  W7heer  arta  gooin'  ?  "    he  axed  me. 

"  Nowheer  i'  particular,"   aw  said. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  come  wi'  me  to  thi  baggin'." 

"  0  reet,"   aw  said. 

He  took  a  short  cut  past  one  or  two  foine  show  places,  an' 
then  he  oppen't  a  back  dur,  said  summat  to  th'  chap  'at  stud 
i'  th'  lobby,  an'  we  wawk't  into  one  o'  th'  biggest  an'  th' 
grandest  reawms  'at  ever  aw  clap't  my  two  een  on.  Th' 
Queen  wur  sit  at  one  end  on't.  Hoo  smil't  at  me,  but  hoo 
said  nowt. 

"  Sit  thi  deawn,  Weighvur,"  th'  King  said.  "  Put  thi 
clogs  under  th'  table  an'  mak'  thisel'  awhoam.  Get  a  sope  o' 
summat  into  thi  to  warm  thi  up  a  bit." 

"  Whot  is  it  ?  "  aw  said,  eyin'  th'  drink  bottle  o'er  'at  stud 
on  th'  table.  "  It's  noan  Burton's,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Nowe,"  he  said,  savage  loike;  "  get  it  into  thi,  mon,  it'll 
hurt  noan  on  thi,  nut  it  marry." 

"  It's  noan  a  sope  o'  that  famous  brew  o'  thine,  then  ?  " 
aw  said. 

"  Nut  it,"  he  said;  an'  he  looked  a  bit  put  eawt.  "  It's 
summat  better  nor  that." 

"  Aw'm  capt  at  thee,  King  Edward,"  aw  said;  "gooin' 
a-brewin'  drink ;  it's  a  lettin'  deawn  to  thi,  mon ;  an'  sitch  an 
example  as  theaw's  had  set  thi,  too.  Thi  mother  wouldn't 
ha'  done  it,  nur  thi  feyther  noather." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  say  nowt  abeawt  it  noa  moor.  Aw  took 
good  care  to  sup  little  enough  iv  aw  brewed  a  lot.  Iv  folks 
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ull  sup  noa  moor  nur  aw  did  that  day  they'll  nut  mak'  sitch 
foo's  o'  thersels  as  they  dun." 

"  But  theaw  shouldn't  ha'  done  it,"  aw  said.  "  Ther's 
drunken  foo's  enough  i'  this  country  beawt  thee  helpin'  to 
mak'  moor." 

"Shut  up,  do!  It's  done  neaw  an'  connut  be  help't,"  he 
said,  gettin'  cross.  "  Aw  may  oppun  a  Band  of  Hope,  a 
Methody  chapel,  or  start  a  Co-op,  shop  yet.  Summat  o'  that 
sooart  'ud  suit  thi,  aw  guess  ?  " 

"  Well,"  aw  said,  "  onny  one  o'  thoose  'ud  do  moor  good 
nur  o  th'  ale  'at  theaw  could  brew  iv  theaw  never  did  nowt 
else  as  lung  as  theaw  lives.  Iv  theaw  started  a  Co-op,  shop, 
for  instance,  theaw  could  teych  thoose  flunkeys  o'  thine  to 
pay  ready  brass  for  their  stuff,  an'  set  'em  th'  example  thisel'. 
It  'ud  help  booath  thee  an'  'em  to  keep  eawt  o'  debt,  an'  put 
a  toothri  hawpnies  by  for  a  rainy  day." 

"  Aw  guess  aw  con  pleeos  misel'  abeawt  it,"  he  onsurt, 
lookin'  a  bit  pottert  at  me. 

"  An'  this  horse-racin'  doesn't  beseem  thi  noather,"  aw 
said.  "  A  king  should  be  a  cut  or  two  above  that  sooart  o' 
wark,  let  me  tell  thi." 

"  But  aw'm  fond  o'  good  horses,"  he  said,  "  ther's  nowt 
wrang  i'  bein'  fond  o'  good  horses." 

"  Good  horses  be  hanged  !  "  aw  said.  "  Iv  ther  wur  neawt 
abeawt  th'  turf  nobbut  good  horses,  folk  wouldn't  be  as  keen 
o'  gooin'  as  they  are.  It's  bettin'  they  gooan  for,  an'  theaw 
knows  it.  This  bettin'  is  helpin'  to  ruin  eawr  dear  owd 
country,  doesta  know  ?  But  aw  guess  theaw  mun  ha'  thi 
good  horses  iv  booath  thee  an'  o  th'  country  riden  to  the 
diwle." 

"Nay,  nay,  noan  soa;  aw  want  nowt  o'  that  sooart 
noather,"  he  said. 

"  Then  dunnut  be  soa  feeart  o'  takin'  a  bit  o'  good  advice. 
Iv  theaw  art  a  king  theaw'rt  nobbut  a  mon,  soa  dunnut  be  soa 
uppish  an'  canker't  wi'  folk  when  they  tawken  to  thi  for  thi 
own  good." 

"  Aw  am  noan  uppish  as  theaw  coes  it,"  he  said.  "  Aw've 
nowt  to  be  uppish  for.  It's  noa  yezzy  job  'at  aw've  getten, 
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iet  me  tell  thi.  Whot  wi'  botherin'  wi'  Prime  Ministers,  an' 
dukes,  an'  earls,  an'  launchin'  ships,  runnin'  dreawin'  reawms, 
an'  howdin'  cooarts,  an'  tryin'  to  pleeos  a  lot  o'  foine  ladies, 
it  tak's  me  o  mi  toime  to  keep  th'  bant  i'  th'  nick,  aw  con  assure 
thi." 

"  Aw'm  sooary  for  thi,  lad,"   aw  said. 

"  Aw'st  ha'  to  poo  through  some  road,  aw  reckon,"  he 
said;  an'  he  fair  soiked  agen. 

"  Iv  theaw  connut,  send  me  word,"  aw  said,  "  an'  aw'll 
punce  a  road  oppen  for  thi.  Just  look  at  mi  clogs,  mon," 
an'  aw  put  'em  on  th'  foine  tablecloth  soas  he  could  see  'em 
better.  "  Thoose  are  cut  eawt  for  business,  doesta  see  ?  " 

"  They'n  do,"  he  said,  smilin'.  "  Aw'll  send  for  'em  when 
aw  want  'em." 

"  They'n  be  ready  oather  neet  or  day,"   aw  said. 

"  Aw  guess  theaw'll  come  to  mi  creawnation  i'  June,"  he 
said. 

"  Aw'st  ha'  summat  else  to  do  wi'  mi  brass,"  aw  said. 
"  Thoose  understrappers  o'  thine  han  put  soa  monny  taxes  on 
lately,  an'  weighvin's  bin  slack,  soa  it  tak's  o  mi  odd  brass  to 
pay  mi  way.  Aw  mun  stop  awhoam  an'  wurtch." 

"  Aw  should  be  fain  to  see  thi  iv  theaw  coom,"  he  said. 

"  Aw'm  obleeged  to  thi  for  axin'  me  o  th'  same,  but  it's  toime 
to  be  gooin',"  aw  said. 

"  Sit  thi  deawn  agen,  mon,  it's  noan  late.  Theaw  mun  gie 
us  a  bit  ov  a  gradely  Lancashire  ditty  before  theaw  gooas." 

"  Aw  will,"  aw  said.  "  Aw'll  sing  thi  one  'at  aw've  made 
misel'  o'  purpose  for  thi,"  soa  aw  brasted  off  wi'  "  God  Bless 
thi  Frosty  Pow." 

GOD  BLESS  THI  FROSTY  Pow. 

Hail,  Edward,  hail  !   eawr  rightful  king, 

Successor  to  the  throne ; 
Wi'  earnest  prayers  an'  loyal  hearts 

Thy  sway  we  gladly  own. 
Thi  mother's  gone;  hur  memory's  sweet; 

Hoo's  wi'  thi  feyther  now; 
An'  late,  but  not  too  late,  theaw'rt  king. 

God  bless  thi  frosty  pow. 
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Be  true  to  th'  best  o'  th'  royal  race 

For  th'  bit  o'  toime  theaw'rt  here; 
Be  kingly  in  o  kingly  things, 

Do  reet  an'  never  fear. 
An'  though  greyt  dukes  abeawt  thi  stond, 

An'  mimpin  lordlings  bow; 
Ther's  noan  wi'  truer  heart  con  sing 

"  God  bless  thi  frosty  pow." 

Aw'm  fain  aw've  seen  thi  royal  face, 

Thee  an'  thi  pratty  queen, 
Whose  looks  reflect  as  true  a  heart 

As  ever  yet  wur  seen. 
Aw'd  loike  to  ax  yo  to  yore  tea, 

But  th'  dukes  'ud  mak  a  row ; 
O  th'  same,  a  loyal  mon,  aw '11  sing 

"  God  bless  thi  frosty  pow." 

That  glitterin'  creawn  'at's  on  thi  yed 

Ull  fade  an'  pass  away ; 
An'  th'  gorjus  throng  abeawt  thi  throne 

Ull  soon  be  lifeless  clay. 
But  iv  theaw'rt  good,  loike  thoose  'at's  gone, 

Heaven's  creawn  shall  deck  thi  brow — 
A  fadeless  wreath  for  wark  weel  done 

Rest  on  thi  frosty  pow. 

When  aw'd  done  aw  seed  him  wipe  a  sope  o'  sawt  wayter 
eawt  ov  his  een,  an'  then  he  clapped  me  on  th'  back  an'  said, 
"  Well  done,  Weigh vur,  owd  lad  !  Aw  wish  mi  ballis-pipes 
wur  in  as  good  trim  as  thine." 

"  Dunnot  o'ereyt  thisel',"  aw  said;  "  an'  mind  whot  theaw 
sups.  Give  o'er  reawkin'  eawt  at  neet  soa  mitch.  Stop 
awhoam  moor  an'  keep  thi  pratty  queen  an'  thi  bonny  grond- 
childer  company." 

"  Weel  said,  Weighvur;   aw  wish  aw  could  tak  thi  advice." 

"An'  aw'll  tell  thi  whot,  aw  wish  theaw'd  just  goa  reawnd  an' 
gie  o  thoose  Parlyment  men  o'  thine  a  good  cleawt  apiece  o' 
th'  side  o'  th'  yed,  an'  tell  'em  to  give  o'er  fratchin'  soa  mitch ; 
mind  their  wark  better,  an'  get  a  bit  o'  summat  gradely  done 
for  th'  good  o'  th'  country." 

"  Sanner  said  nur^one,  lad,"   he  onsurt. 

"  An'  as  for  thee,  iv  theaw  doesn't  want  thi  gowd  pearch 
to  wote  o'er  before  yon  foine  grandson  o'  thine  is  owd  enough 
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to  sit  on  it,  theaw  mun  be  a  bit  carefuller  whot  theaw'rt  doin'. 
Just  thee  remember  'at  ther's  a  lot  moor  folk  i'  th'  country 
better  worth  pleeosin'  nur  a  toothri  foine  lords  an'  ladies  'at 
dunnot  know  heaw  to  mak'  their  toime  an'  their  brass  away 
gradely.  This  grand  owd  England  hasn't  bin  made  whot  it  is 
bi  sitch  as  thoose.  Iv  there  wur  noa  sooart  but  thur  sooart,  this 
owd  consarn  'ud  soon  goa  to  rack  an'  ruin.  Iv  thy  throne  has 
no  better  props  nor  a  ale  barrel  at  one  end  an'  a  racehorse  at 
t'other,  it'll  soon  wote  o'er  lad,  an'  be  done  wi'.  Thee  ha'  nowt 
no  moor  to  do  wi'  brewin'  drink  an'  runnin'  racehorses,  iv 
theaw  values  thi  shop  for  thisel'  an'  thoose  to  com.e  after  thi. 
Doesta  yer  that  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  aw  yer  thi,  mon,"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  aw  said,  "  aw'm  noan  blackin'  thi,  nut  I  marry, 
but  just  givin'  thi  some  feytherly  advice,  an'  chargin'  thi  nowt 
for  it." 

"  O  reet,  Weighvur,"    he  said.     "  Aw'm  harkenin'  thi." 

"  Aw'm  rare  an'  fain  'at  theaw'rt  showin'  a  bit  o'  thowt 
for  th'  poor,"  aw  said.  "  Theaw'rt  givin'  'em  a  dinner  at  th' 
creawnation  aw  understond.  Aw  guess  thi  pratty  queen's  had 
a  bit  o'  summat  to  do  wi'  bringin'  that  forrud." 

"  Happen  hoo  has,  an'  happen  hoo  hasn't,"  he  onsurt;  an' 
he  smil't  to  hissel',  an'  looked  as  fose  as  a  boggart. 

"  Well,"  aw  said,  "  it's  o  reet  shusheaw;  aw'm  fain  aw've 
seen  thi;  theaw'rt  noan  a  bad  sooart.  Aw'll  bid  yo  booath  good 
neet."  An'  aw  poo'd  mi  toppin'  to  'em. 

"  Good  neet,"  he  said,  "  an'  think  on  theaw  coes  a-seein' 
us  next  toime  theaw  comes  to  Lunnon  - 

An'  then  aw  wakken'd  up  as  mad  as  a  wasp  to  find  it  wur 
nobbut  a  dreeom  after  o. 

June,  1902. 
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AB-O'TH'-YATE  AN'  TH'  QUEEN'S  MONNYMENT. 

T'OTHER  day  aw'd  a  queerish  mak'  ov  a  dreeom  'at  aw  want 
to  tell  yo'  abeawt;  aw  thowt  aw'd  dropped  asleep  just  afore 
lockin'  up  time  i'  Queen's  Park  an'  fund  misel'  wick  agen 
an'  walkin'  up  an'  deawn  Manchester.  Feelin'  raythur  peckish 
aw  went  into  Gradwell's  an'  geet  a  good  blow  eawt  o'  potato 
pie  weel  belied  wi'  beef  an'  mutton.  Ther's  noan  o'  yore  fancy 
eytin  stuff  'at  con  lick  it  yet  fur  fillin'  an  empty  stomach. 
Aw  finisht-  off  wi'  some  cheese  an'  loaf  an'  a  sope  o'  neck 
waytur,  an'  then  aw  thowt  aw'd  have  a  bit  ov  a  look  reawnd 
Albert  Square,  wheer  aw'd  like  to  ha'  run  agen  th'  owd 
Bishop.  Aw  eyed  him  o'er  a  bit,  an'  then  aw  seed  he  wur 
lookin'  at  me  as  if  he  wanted  me  to  spake  to  him;  soa  aw 
said  "  Heaw  arta,  my  lord  bishop  ?  Eh,  mon,  but  theaw  favurs 
an  owd  farmer." 

"  Well,  Ab,"  he  said,  "  aw  met  favur  summat  wur;  an' 
when  aw  bethink  me  theaw  looks  like  an  owd  carter  donned 
up  fur  th'  wakes." 

"  Tatta,  owd  lad,"  aw  onsurt;  "  ther's  nowt  to  crack  on 
between  us." 

"  Hello,  Ab  !  "  John  Bright  sheawted  at  me.  "  Arta 
above  lookin'  at  a  body  sin'  theaw  geet  made  into  a  statty  ?  " 

"  Is  that  thee,  John  ?  "  aw  said,  turnin'  reawnd  to  get  a 
better  look  at  him.  "  Heaw  dusta  like  being  fixed  up  a 
thatance  ?  " 

"  Aw  dunnot  like  it  a  bit.  It's  noan  to  my  mind,  let  me 
tell  thi,"  he  onsurt. 

"  Aw  wish  theaw  could  just  get  deawn  off  that  pearch 
o'  thine  an'  goo  an'  gie  eawr  Parlyment  chaps  a  bit  o'th' 
owd  sort,  fur  they  needen  it,  aw  con  tell  thi." 

"  Aw'll  stop  wheer  aw  am,  aw  think,"  he  said.  "  Ther's 
noa  good  to  be  done  wi'  sich  a  wibbly  wobbly  lot  as  yond  yo' 
han  up  at  Lunnon  just  neaw.  Aw  haven't  payshuns  to  think 
abeawt  'em.  Get  shut  on  'em  as  soon  as  yo'  con,  Ab,  do  lad, 
an'  let's  ha'  some  ov  a  better  stamp  i'  thur  place,  an'  good 
neet  to  thi." 
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Then  aw  went  a  bit  fur  an'  aw  spied  owd  Gladstone  eawt. 
"  Eh,  owd  lad,"  aw  said,  "  we're  short  o'  one  like  thee  neaw. 
We  didn't  know  th'  worth  on  thi  when  we  had  thi,  but  we'n 
larnt  sin'  we  lost  thi." 

"  Well,  well,  Ab,"  he  said,  "  aw've  done  mi  wark,  mon, 
an'  aw  mun  ha'  mi  rest.  Aw  did  as  weel  as  aw  could  while  aw 
could,  theaw  knows;  whot  more  dusta  want  ?  " 

"  Aw  want  somebody  to  come  an'  cleawt  eawr  greyt 
Parlyment  chaps  i'  th'  yerhole  an'  turn  'em  off  abeawt  thur 
business  before  they'n  driven  th'  country  to  ruin.  They  seem 
to  ha'  nowt  abeawt  'em  as  they  should  have.  We'n  had 
nowt  nobbut  bother  sin'  theaw  went.  England  owes  a  debt  to 
thee  'at  hoo'll  never  be  able  to  pay.  Rest  on,  owd  lad,  rest 
on,  theaw  did  thi  wark  weel,  theaw  did ;  aw  wish  we'd  another 
like  thi !  " 

Then  aw  went  an'  had  a  look  at  "  Albert  the  Good."  He 
smilt  at  me  and  said:  "  Is  that  thee,  Ab  ?  Whot  arta  dooin' 
here,  lad  ?  " 

"  Aw'm  just  looking  reawnd  for  a  change,"  aw  said. 

"  An'  heaw  are  things  gooin'  on  ?  "  he  axed  me. 

"  Noan  soa  weel,"  aw  onsurt  him.  "  Things  han  bin  raythur 
queerish  sin'  yon  owdest  lad  o'  thine  took  his  mother's  shop." 

"  It's  noan  his  fawt,  I  hope,"  he  said,  a  bit  anxious  like. 

"  Nawe,"  aw  said,  "  aw  dunnat  think  it  is.  But  whot  wi' 
Boer  war,  debts,  rising  rates,  Eddycashun  Acts,  cotton  corners, 
fiskul  policies,  an'  Japanese  wars,  things  are  bad  for  poor  folk. 
Trade's  slack,  noa  wark  to  be  had,  an'  lots  clemmin'.  But 
aw  guess  theaw  doesn't  know  whot  bein'  short  o'  summat  to 
eyt  meons.  Sitchlike  as  thee  han  yore  plateful  shusheaw  or 
shus  what  happens." 

"  Neaw,  Ab,"  he  said,  "  dunnat  be  soa  uncharitable.  Aw 
should  like  to  see  things  gooin'  on  o  reet  an'  everybody  wi' 
enoof  to  eyt  iv  aw  could  shap  it.  An'  as  fur  war,  theaw  knows 
very  weel  'at  aw  awlus  did  hard  agen  it." 

"  Aw  believe  theaw  did,"  aw  said,  "  an'  another  thing, 
aw  believe  yon  owdest  lad  o'  thine  is  dooin'  o  he  con  agen  it  too, 
iv  that's  ony  comfort  to  thi." 

"  Thank  thi,  Ab,  lad,  aw'm  fain  to  yer  it.     Theaw's  done 
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me  more  good  wi'  tellin'  me  that  nur  iv  theaw'd  gan  me  a  mint 
o'  money.  Good  neet  to  thi,  an'  get  that  face  o'  thine  wesh't 
afore  theaw  goes  whoam  agen." 

"  It'll  be  ov  noa  use,  aw'm  feart,"  aw  said,  an'  then  aw 
pood  mi  toppin'  to  him  an'  walked  off  into  Piccadilly.  Just 
i'th'  front  o'  th'  Infirmary,  an'  abeawt  i'  th'  middle  o'  th' 
Square,  aw  seed  a  big  black-looking  thing  'at  favurt  a  boggart. 
Aw  star't  at  it  a  while  afore  aw  could  tell  whot  to  co  it. 

"  Whot  arta  starin'  at,  Ab  ?  "   th'  thing  said. 

"  Eh,  is  that  thee,  Missis  Queen  Victoria  ?  "  aw  said,  as 
soon  as  aw  could  co  mi  wits  together. 

"  It  is  Ab,"  hoo  said. 

"  An'  whot  arta  dooin'  here  ?  "  aw  said.  "  Heaw  is  it  they 
hannat  put  thi  at  th'  side  o'  yore  Albert  ?  " 

"  Whoa  knows  ?  "  hoo  said,  reet  sharp,  as  iv  hoo  wur 
gradely  pottert.  "  Mon,  some  folk  han  noa  wit  abeawt  sitch 
things.  Th'  idea  o'  partin'  a  woman  fro'  hur  husbant.  Iv 
aw  am  a  Queen  aw'm  a  woman,  wi'  a  woman's  feelin's.  They're 
o  felleys  here  theaw  sees,  an'  a  woman  'at  is  a  woman  booath 
looks  an'  feels  th'  best  when  hoo's  with  hur  own  husbant.  Aw 
wish  they  would  put  me  at  th'  side  o'  him  an'  then  aw  should 
feel  better  nur  aw  do  here," 

"  Soa  theaw  would,  an'  nobbut  a  natturable  thing  too. 
But  what  a  sect  theaw  art  for  sure  !  "  aw  said. 

"  Am  nut  aw,"  hoo  onsurt.  "  Mon,  aw'd  noa  idea  heaw 
feaw  they'd  made  me  till  one  day  a  chap  coom  past  wi'  a  big 
lookin'  glass  on  his  shoulder,  an'  when  aw  seed  th'  shap'  o' 
misel'  aw' re  soa  vext  aw  went  black  i'  th'  face,  an'  aw've  bin 
soa  ever  sin'." 

"  An'  weel  theaw  might,"  aw  said.  "  Aw  connut  tell  whot 
they're  doin'  to  turn  a  gradely  farrantly  lookin'  woman  like 
thee  into  a  crow  boggart  an'  stick  hur  up  in  a  pleck  like  this 
for  everybody  to  gawp  at.  Theaw  art  a  bonny  spectacle,  for 
sure." 

"  Aw'm  noa  wur  lookin'  nur  thee,  Ab,  soa  theaw's  noa 
need  to  come  a  crowin'  o'er  me.  Theaw' rt  as  peckelt  as  a 
cuckoo  creel  an'  as  meawldy  lookin'  as  a  tooad  stump." 

"  Aw  know  that,"  aw  said.    "  An'  to  mi  sorrow,  too.    But 
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it  doesn't  matter  soa  mitch  abeawt  me.  They  owt  to  ha' 
made  a  decent  job  o'  puttin'  a  gradely  lookin'  woman  like 
thee  on  a  statty  in  a  more  becominer  road  nur  they  han  done. 
Aw  connut  tell  whot  these  greyt  teawn  ceawncillors  wur'n 
thinkin'  at  to  ha'  thi  put  here  i'  this  fashun." 

"  Nur  me  noathur,"  th'  Queen  said.  "  But  iv  ever  aw 
meet  that  Lord  Mayor  'at  wur  on  when  aw're  put  here  aw'll 
poo  his  horse  collar  off  an'  cleawt  him  with  it." 

"  An'  sarve  him  reet  too,"  aw  said.  An'  then  aw  went 
reawnd  to  th'  back  on  hur  an'  seed  another  figure  ov  a  woman 
noan  o'erdonned  same  as  th'  Queen,  but  lookin'  somebit  like 
farrantly. 

"  Oh,"  aw  said,  "  aw  see  they  han  tried  to  put  a  nice 
statty  at  th'  back  on  thi.  Heawever  wur  it  'at  they'n  made 
sitch  a  nowmon's  job  o'  th'  front  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  hoo  said,  "  aw'm  as  fast  wi'  that  as  thee.  But 
theaw'rt  like  o  th'  fellys,  fur  they  o  on  'em  co'en  that  thing 
stuck  at  th'  back  on  me  nicer  nur  me,  an'  aw  dunnot  like  it. 
Iv  aw  could  nobbut  reach  reawnd  aw'd  soon  spoil  hur  beauty 
for  hur." 

"  But  that  wouldn't  mend  thee  onny,"  aw  said. 

"  Nawe,  aw  know  that,  but  ther  wouldn't  be  sitch  a  con- 
trast between  us  then  as  there  is  neaw;  an'  that'd  be  summat 
to  be  thankful  for,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  Happen  soa,"  aw  said,  "  but  things  met  ha'  bin  wur." 

"  Heaw  soa  ?  "  hoo  said. 

"  Well,  iv  theaw'd  bin  as  measly  lookin'  as  misel',  an' 
left  to  thisel'  where  nobody  coom  a  lookin'  at  thi  hardly. 
Theaw's  awlus  plenty  o'  company  here." 

"  Ay,"  hoo  said,  "  aw've  raythur  more  nur  aw  want 
sometimes;  an'  besides,  as  aw  towd  thi  afore,  aw'd  raythur 
be  at  th'  side  o'  mi  husbant." 

"An'  nobbut  reet,  noathur,"  aw  said.  "But  they'n 
donned  thee  to  th'  deeoth  an'  put  thee  i'th'  wrung  shop  too  into 
th'  bargin." 

"  Well,  aw  wanted  noane  o'  this  flummery  abeawt  me,  aw 
con  weel  assure  thi;  it's  nowt  i'  my  way  at  o,"  hoo  said. 

"  Noa  more  it  is,"  aw  made  onsur.      "  Theaw'd  booath 
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ha'  looked  better,  and  felt  better,  iv  they'd  put  thee  i'  some 
gradely  clooas  like  a  motherly  body  an'  set  thee  up  i'  Albert 
Square  where  theaw  could  ha'  seen  an'  spokken  to  yore 
Albert." 

"  Theaw'rt  reet,  Ab,  lad,  theaw' rt  talkin'  sense,  an'  theaw' rt 
th'  only  sensible  mon  'at  aw've  yerd  talk  abeawt  me  sin'  aw're. 
put  here.  Iv  aw'd  a  sword  on  me  aw'd  mak'  a  knight  on  thi 
this  minute." 

"  Nay,  theaw  wouldn't,  thank  thi,"  aw  said.  "  Aw 
wouldn't  change  '  Owd  Ab  '  for  o  th'  titles  'at  ever  were  coined, 
nur  swap  '  Walmsley  Fowt '  for  o  Windsor  Castle,  nut  I  marry. 
A  warty  body  like  me  wants  noane  o'  yore  royal  vanities ;  he's 
better  off  beawt  'em,  a  fine  seet." 

"  Reet  agen,  Ab,"  hoo  said.  "  O  these  trappin's  o'  rank 
an'  state  are  nobbut  a  cumber  an'  a  carkin'  care,  an'  o  eawr 
pomp  is  but  a  passing  show.  It's  heaw  we  liven,  Ab,  an'  whot 
we  are  eawrsels  'at  matters  th'  mooast,  after  o." 

Just  then  a  bobby  coom  up. 

"  Move  on,"  he  said,  a  bit  cross  like. 

"Whot  for  ?  "  aw  said,  "  aw'm  dooin'  nowt  wrung  here,  am 
aw  ?  " 

"  Bi  th'  mass,"  he  said,  "  it's  Owd  Ab.  Whotever  arta  dooin* 
here  ?  Iv  theaw  doesn't  beawl  off  back  to  Queen's  Park  aw'll 
lock  thi  up  i'th'  Teawn  Hall." 

"  Nay,  theaw  winnut,"  aw  said,  "  for  aw'm  gooin'  back  just 
neaw."  An'  in  a  crack  aw  fund  misel'  back  on  mi  own  owd 
stump  i'  Queen's  Park,  an'  aw  bethowt  me  at  aw  must  never 
ha'  bin  off  it,  an'  then  aw  geet  soa  hungry  an'  soa  mad  at 
thowts  o'  that  potato  pie  'at  aw  hadn't  had  'at  aw  wakkened 
misel'  an'  fund  'at  aw'd  dreeomt  it  o. 

Yore's  gradely, 

OWD  AB, 
Queen's  Park,  June,  1904. 
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TH'  OWD  WEIGH VUR  AT  OWD  AB'S  MONNYMENT. 

VISIT  I. 

ONE  neet  after  aw'd  had  mi  porritch  aw  sit  bi  misel'  readin' 
some  o'  Owd  Ab's  Walmsley  Fowt  sketches,  when  o  at  oncet  aw 
fund  misel'  i'  Queen's  Park  at  th'  side  ov  Owd  Ab's  monnyment. 
Aw  wawkt  reawnd  him  a  time  or  two  before  he  took  onny  notice 
on  me.  In  a  bit  he  smil't  an'  said: 

"  Is  that  thee,  Weighvur  ?  " 

"Ay,"  aw  said,  "it  is;  an'  aw've  coam  a-seein'  thi.  But 
what's  up  wi'  thi,  Ab  ?  Theaw'rt  as  meawldy  lookin'  as  an  owd 
tooad  stump.  Mon,  theaw  looks  as  iv  theaw'd  had  th'  smo'  pox, 
an'  th'  chicken  pox,  an'  th'  measels  one  after  t'other,  an'  just 
finisht  off  wi'  a  nettle  rash.  It's  a  good  job  'at  theaw  connut  see 
thisel',  for  iv  theaw  could  theaw'd " 

"  Neaw  then,  stop  it,"  he  said,  seawndin'  very  cross.  "  It's 
bad  enough  bein'  o'  thisance  beawt  bein'  dung  up  on  it  i'  this 
fashun.  Have  a  bit  o'  thowt  for  me;  aw  preythi  do." 

"  Well,"  aw  said,  "  aw'll  sey  nowt  no  moor  abeawt  it.  But 
theaw  looks  powfagged  some  road.  An'  iv  it  'ud  nobbut  bin  a 
bit  darker  aw  shud  ha'  ta'en  thi  for  a  boggart." 

"  Ay,  an'  theaw'd  look  powfagged,  an'  feel  so  too,  if  theaw 
wur  fixed  up  here  same  as  me  an'  couldn't  get  a  sope  o'  nowt  to 
weet  thi  throttle,"  he  onsurt. 

"  Oh,"  aw  said,  "  that's  whot  ails  thi,  is  it  ?  Well,  aw  con 
soon  awter  that  for  thi.  Here's  a  sope  o'  summat  comfortin' 
for  thi ;  aw  browt  it  fair  o'  purpose,  for  aw  thowt  theaw'd  happen 
be  dry,"  an'  aw  put  th'  bottle  into  his  hont. 

"  Here's  luck  to  thi,  Weighvur,"  he  said,  as  he  put  th'  bottle 
to  his  lips  and  took  a  good  swig.  "  Here's  to  th'  owd  rib,"  he 
said,  an'  then  he  took  another,  an'  looked  as  iv  he'd  sup  th' 
bottle  an'  o  iv  he  could. 

"  Aw  feel  better  neaw,"  he  said,  hondin'  th'  bottle  back  very 
nee  empty. 

"  Aw'm  fain  aw've  come,"  aw  said;  "  iv  its  done  thi  good." 

"  Theaw'rt  a  bigger  benefactor  nur  theaw  thinks,"  he  said. 
"  Ther's  monny  a  chap  bin  put  on  a  monnyment  fur  less." 
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"  Come,  come,"  aw  said,  "  let's  ha'  noan  o'  thi  slither,  Ab.'r 

"  Aw  meon  it,  mon,  soa  dunmit  get  waxy,"  he  said. 
"  Hasta  owt  fresh  ?  "  he  axed  me. 

"  Oh,  ay,"  aw  said.  "  Hasta  yerd  abeawt  this  monnyment 
to  Owd  Sam  Lay  cock  ?  " 

"  Nowe,"  he  onsurt,  "  nobody's  said  owt  abeawt  it  to  me 
before.  Whot's  Owd  Sam  done  wrang  'at  they're  wanten  ta 
stick  him  up  on  a  big  stooan  fur  folk  to  gawp  at,  aw  wonder  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  thowt  to  be  a  greyt  honour  to  be  put  on  a  monny- 
ment, isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Happen  it  is,"  he  said,  "  but  fur  my  part,  aw  think  'at  a 
mon's  best.monnyment  lies  in  his  wark.  Iv  whot  a  mon's  done 
or  written  winnut  keep  his  name  alive  a  stooan  statty  ull  do 
very  little  fur  him.  Wheer  are  they  beawn  to  put  him  ?  " 

"  Somewheer  i'  Blackpool,"  aw  said.  "  At  leost,  that's 
whot  they'rn  talkin'  on,  aw  think,  but  whether  it'll  come  to  owt 
aw  connut  sey." 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  it  little  matters  to  my  mind.  Owd 
Sam's  o  reet,  shusheaw.  Mon,  his  pieces  han  weft  enoof  in  'em 
to  last  weel  on  into  th'  future,  statty  or  noa  statty.  But  whot 
sooart  ov  a  thing  is  it  to  be  ?  Theaw  tells  me  nowt,  Weigh  vur." 

"  Well,"  aw  said,  "  aw  con  get  to  know  nowt  to  noa  gradely 
sense.  My  opinion  is  'at  ther's  too  monny  fose  folk  abeawt  th' 
job  fur  onny  good.  But  aw've  yerd  tawk  on  him  bein'  put  on 
a  wayter  feawntin  i'  Blackpool  Fowt." 

"  Oh,  ay  !  "  he  said.  "  Well,  he're  awlus  fond  o'  cowd 
wayter,  wur  Sam.  But  it'll  be  a  cowd  job  watchin'  runnin" 
wayter  i'  th'  middle  o'  winter,  when  aw  bethink  me." 

"  Ay,  it  will,  Ab,"  aw  said.  "  But  theaw  sees  he'll  ne'er 
be  short  o'  summat  to  sup,  soa  he'll  ha'  th'  advantage  o'  thee 
theer." 

"Soa  he  will,  Weighvur,"  he  onsurt.  "Eh,  well !  aw  am 
as  aw  am,  and  wheer  awst  ha'  to  stop,  aw  guess.  Aw'm  very 
loanly  at  times  aw  con  tell  thi.  O  th'  owd  lot  are  gone,  an'  th' 
young  lot  hardly  seem  to  know  'at  ever  ther  wur  sitch  a  body 
as  Owd  Ab,"  an'  he  fair  soiked  agen. 

"  Neaw,  neaw,"  aw  said,  "  theaw  munnot  say  soa,  aw 
know  better.  Mon,  some  o'  thi  best  pieces  are  bein'  read  an" 
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recited,   ay,    an'    lowft   at    an'    cried   o'er   bi   hundreds   an' 
theawsands  o'  folk  i'  th'  country." 

"  Dusta  tell  true,  Weighvur  ?  "  he  axed  me. 

"  Ay,"  aw  said,  "  aw  do.     It's  o  true  whot  aw'm  tellin'  thi." 

"  Well,  aw'm  fain  to  yer  it,"  he  said.  "  One  doesn't  like 
thowts  o'  havin'  written  for  nowt,  theaw  knows." 

"  Theaw  may  rest  thisel'  content  abeawt  that,  owd  lad,"  aw 
said;  "  theaw'll  noan  be  forgettun  in  a  hurry,  never  fear.  But 
it's  gettin'  dark,  an'  aw  mun  be  off  before  th'  gates  are  shut, 
soa  aw'll  bid  thi  good  neet." 

"  Good  neet,  Weighvur,"  he  said,  "  an'  be  sure  theaw  comes 
a-seein'  me  agen  afore  lung." 

"  O  reet,"  aw  said;  an'  then  aw  wakkened  up  to  find  aw'd 
bin  noddin'  at  th'  side  o'  mi  own  foire  o  th'  time. 
December,  1902. 

VISIT  II. 

T'OTHER  neet  a  friend  o'  mine  browt  me  a  book  back  'at 
he'd  had  so  lung  'at  aw'd  begun  o  thinkin'  'at  he'd  ta'en  it  for 
his  own;  an'  rare  an'  fain  aw  wur  to  see  it,  fur  ther's  noan  to 
be  had  hardly  neaw,  as  they'n  letten  it  goo  eawt  o'  print.  Th' 
book  wur  Ben  Brierley's  Lancashire  Weaver  Lad,  an'  o'  some- 
heaw  aw  hadn't  had  it  i'  mi  honds  monny  minutes  afore  aw 
fund  misel'  i'  Queen's  Park  wi'  mi  shoon  noses  toort  Owd  Ab's 
monnyment;  an'  as  aw  looked  up  into  th'  owd  lad's  face  aw 
seed  'at  it  wur  as  peckelt  as  ever.  "  Well,"  aw  thowt  to  misel', 
"  they  must  be  a  poor  lot  i'  Manchester  iv  they  connut  afford 
a  bit  o'  sooap  or  summat  to  wesh  Owd  Ab's  face,  shusheaw." 

"  Whot  arta  starin'  at  ?  "  Owd  Ab  said,  as  iv  he're  gettin' 
vext  at  me. 

"  Aw'm  lookin'  at  that  meawldy-lookin'  ceawntenance  o' 
thine,  Ab,"  aw  said,  "  an'  thinkin'  'at  these  big  folk  i'  Man- 
chester must  be  short  oather  o'  brass  or  wit,  or  else  they'd  ha' 
tried  to  mend  th'  look  on  thi  afore  neaw." 

"  Never  thee  mind  my  looks,  Weighvur.  Whot  hasta  i'  that 
wallet  o'  thine  ?  Iv  theaw's  onny  thin  stuff  abeawt  thi  hond 
it  up  here,  do,  an'  save  life  while  theaw's  a  chance.  Aw'm  as 
droy  as  a  kex." 
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"  O  reel,  Ab,"  aw  said,  "  aw  thowt  heaw  theaw'd  be 
sittiwated  this  wot  day,  an'  so  aw've  browt  a  sope  o'  summat 
in  a  bottle  o'  purpose  for  thi."  An'  aw  gan  him  a  bottle  full  o' 
summat  comfortin'. 

"  This  is  whot  aw  co  good  on  thi,  Weighvur,  lad.  A  friend 
i'  need's  a  friend  indeed.  Aw'm  fain  ther's  somebody  laft  to 
tak'  pity  on  me  sometimes.  Just  think  for  thisel'  whot  it  meons 
stondin'  up  here  o  day  i'  this  wot  sun  bareyed  an'  nowt  to  sup." 

"  Well,"  aw  said,  "  get  a  sope  into  thi  neaw  while  theaw's 
a  chance.  Mun  aw  put  thi  a  bottle  i'  thi  pocket  to  be  goo  in' 
on  wi'?  " 

"  Never  mind,  Weighvur,  lad,  thank  thi.  Somebody'd 
happen  tak'  it  iv  theaw  did.  Here's  th'  bottle  back,  an'  aw'm 
obleeged  to  thi.  Theaw's  bin  a  good  while  i'  comin'.  Aw  thowt 
theaw'd  forgetten  me,  same  as  everybody  else." 

"  Forgetten  thi,  Ab  !  Nay,  lad,  nowt  o'  th'  sooart.  Aw've 
noan  forgetten  thi,  nur  never  shall  do  while  aw  con  think 
gradely.  An'  ther's  plenty  moor  folk  'at's  noan  forgetten  Owd 
Ab  beside  me.  Dusta  know  'at  this  last  winter  aw  went  to  a 
place  where  they'rn  actin'  that  '  Weaver  Lad '  piece  o'  thine. 
Th'  pleck'll  howd  five  hundert  folk,  an'  it  wur  soa  full  'at  they 
had  to  do  th'  piece  o'er  agen  th'  neet  but  one  after  for  thoose 
'at  couldn't  get  in.  Then  they  did  it  in  another  place  'at'll 
howd  above  a  theawsand  folk,  an'  that  wur  rommed  full,  an'  it 
had  to  be  done  agen  theer.  Aw  yerd  it  twice  misel',  an'  liked  it 
better  th'  second  time  nur  th'  furst.  It's  a  bit  o'  good  wark, 
mon,  is  that  '  Weaver  Lad '  o'  thine,  an'  it  wur  weel  done  o 
through  bi  a  lot  o'  gradely  country  lads  an'  lasses  'at  fairly  gan 
thur  mind  to  it.  Th'  lad  'at  took  Joe  o'  Dick's  part  met  ha'  bin 
groon  o'  purpose.  Th'  young  lass  'at  did  Mary  Hartley  wur  as 
sweet  as  a  new  posy,  an'  did  hur  part  as  natturable  as  life. 
Harry  Andrew  an'  Bumper  wur'n  rarely  fitted  up  i'  two  lads  'at 
looked  awhoam  at  ther  job,  an'  o  t'other  actors  wur  good  i' 
thur  way.  Eh,  mon,  it  wur  a  treat;  it'd  ha'  dun  thi  good  to 
ha'  seen  it  for  thisel'.  Thee  never  talk  abeawt  beein'  forgetten, 
Ab,  noa  moor,  nut  i'  my  yerrin.  Theaw'll  never  be  forgetten 
while  audiences  '11  ceawer  bi  three  heawers  at  a  stretch  leighin' 
an'  cryin'  o'er  th'  '  Weaver  Lad.'  Mon,  i'  country  places  it 
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seems  to  come  up  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  abeawt  every  eight  or  ten 
yer.  Thoose  'at's  never  yerd  it  wanten  to  yer  it,  an'  thoose  'at 
has  are  fain  to  yer  it  agen." 

"  Is  that  o  true,  Weigh vur?  Come,  neaw,  artna  ratchin'  a 
bit,  thinksta  ?  " 

"  Am  aw  to  believe  mi  own  een  an'  yers,  Ab  ?  Aw've  towd 
thi  nowt  but  whot  aw've  seen  an'  yerd  for  misel'.  It's  gospel 
whot  aw've  towd  thi,  mon." 

"  Aw'm  fain  to  know  it,  Weighvur.  It  does  one  good,  mon, 
to  know  'at  whot  one's  written  is  givin'  pleasure  an'  dooin'  good 
to  folk,  though  aw'm  fast  up  here." 

"  Whot  hasta  letten  thi '  Weaver  Lad  '  runeawto'  print  for, 
Ab  ?  "  aw  said. 

"  Is  it  eawt  o'  print,  seysta  ?  " 

"  Ay,  an'  has  bin  for  a  good  while.  It's  worth  printin' 
agen,  lad." 

"  Well,  dusta  see,  Weighvur,  though  aw've  written  it  reet 
enough,  in  a  way  it's  noan  o'  mine.  Thoose  Heywoods  geet 
howd  on't,  an'  they  owt  to  keep  it  gooin',  one  would  think." 

"  Soa  they  owt,  Ab,  iv  they'd  owt  abeawt  'em.  Heaw 
dusta  like  bein'  here,  lad  ?  " 

"  Aw  should  like  better,  but  aw'm  soa  loanly  here  bi  misel', 
and  noa  statty  onywheer  i'th'  sect.  Aw've  nowt  to  spake  to 
nobbut  that  owd  lion  'at  they'n  set  theer  like  a  big  watch-dog. 
But  it's  quiet  enough,  that's  one  comfort." 

"Never  thee  mind  th'  lion,  Ab;  it'll  hurt  noan  on  thi. 
Theaw'd  be  o  reet,  mon.  iv  they'd  nobbut  wesh  thi  face  some- 
times for  thi.  Look  whot  a  lot  o'  labbur  they'n  made  o'  puttin' 
fleawers  abeawt  thi  feet." 

"  Ay,  they'n  made  too  mitch  labbur  bi  th'  hawve  abeawt 
thoose  fleawers.  Everything  abeawt  'em  is  soa  artificial.  Some 
bluebells  an'  buttercups  an'  dog  posies  'ud  be  more  to  mylikin' 
nur  thoose  furrin-lookin'  things  'at  aw  connot  kersun,  try  as 
aw  will.  Does  theaw  know  whot  they're  coed,  Weighvur?  " 

"  Nowe,  lad,  aw  dunnut.  They're  noan  i'  my  posy  book  'at 
aw  know  on.  But,  shus  whot  they  are,  they  shown  'at  some- 
body's thowt  abeawt  thi,  an'  that's  summat  to  be  thankful  for, 
isn't  it  ?  " 
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"  Soa  it  is,  Weighvur.  Theaw'rt  abeawt  reet  theer.  Hasta 
owt  fresh,  lad  ?  Han  thi  getten  that  statty  o'  Sam  Laycock's 
set  up  i'  Blackpool  yet  ?  " 

"  Nut  'at  aw  know  on,"  aw  said;  "  but  aw  con  get  to  yer 
nowt  abeawt  it.  Con  theaw?  " 

"  Never  a  word,  Weighvur.  Whot's  become  o'th'  brass  'at 
wur  subscribed  for  it  ?  " 

"  Ax  me  summat  else,  Ab,  do,  for  aw  connut  onsur  thi. 
Aw  guess  it's  flown  up  wi'  th'  hens." 

"  But  somebody  owt  to  know  summat  abeawt  it,  Weighvur." 

"  Soa  they  owt,  Ab,  but  didta  ever  yer  tell  ov  onnybody 
knowing  owt  abeawt  butter  after  it'd  getten  into  a  dog's 
throat  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  a  case  o'  that  sooart,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Aw  connut  tell  thi,  for  aw  know  noa  gradely  sense  abeawt 
it,  soa  aw'll  sey  nowt  noa  moor,  just  neaw." 

"  Well,  Sam  Laycock's  o  reet,  statty  or  noa  statty.  Let  me 
tell  thi,  Weighvur,  a  statty's  o'  noa  good  to  a  chap  'at's  done 
nowt  gradely  to  mak'  him  famous.  But  folk'll  noan  forget  th' 
mon  'at's  written  '  Thee  and  Me,'  '  Bonny  Brid,'  '  Owd  Play- 
mates/ an'  plenty  moor  o'th'  same  mak'.  These'll  keep  Owd 
Sam's  memory  green  i'  gradely  Lancashire  hearts  for  a  lung, 
lung  time  to  come  yet.  After  o's  said  an'  done,  a  mon's  best 
monnyment  is  th'  wark  'at  he's  done,  an'  th'  life  'at  he's  lived ; 
an'  Sam  did  some  gradely  good  wark  in  his  time,  Weighvur, 
mind  that." 

"  Aw  know  that,  Ab,"  aw  said.  "  Poor  Owd  Sam,  he's  noan 
coam  into  his  own  yet.  But  his  fame  is  like  Ned  Waugh's  an' 
thine,  it'll  keep." 

"  Soa  it  will,  Weighvur;   aw'll  uphowd  thi.    Arta  goin'  ?  " 

"  Ay,  lad,  aw  mun  be  off,  or  else  they'n  be  lockin'  me  in. 
Doest'na  yer  yon  mon  shakin'  his  keys  ?  Good  neet,  Ab." 

"  Good  neet,  Weighvur,  an'  theaw'll  noan  forget  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  aw'st  noan  forget  thee,  nut  I  marry." 

"  Whoas  that  'at  theaw'rt  noan  beawn  to  forget  ?  "  th'  wife 
ax'd  me,  as  hoo  gan  me  a  good  shake. 
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"  Eh  !  aw  thowt  aw're  talkin'  to  Owd  Ab." 
"  Dreomin'  agen,  aw  yer,"  hoo  said.    "  Well,  thee  potter  off 
to  bed  a-dreomin'.    It'll  do  thi  more  good,  lad." 
An'  aw  went. 

August,  1905. 

VISIT  III. 

ONE  neet  nut  soa  lung  sin'  aw  sit  at  th'  hob-end  readin' 
abeawt  a  fine  dooment  'at  ther'd  bin  i'  Blackpool,  when  a  big 
pot  coed  Hall  Caine  had  unveil't  a  memorial  pictur'  ov  good  Owd 
Sam  Laycock.  Aw're  very  mitch  interested  i'  readin'  whot  ther 
wur  i'  th'  pappur,  becose  aw'd  bin  a  quiet  looker-on  at  th'  job 
misel',  an'  wur  weel  pleeost  'at  th'  owd  songster  had  come  at 
last  into  his  own.  Well,  aw  hadn't  bin  readin'  lung  afore  aw 
lost  misel'  for  a  bit,  an'  when  aw  coom  to  agen  aw're  stondin'  i' 
th'  front  ov  Owd  Ab's  statty  i'  Queen's  Park. 

"  Soa  theaw's  turned  up  agen  at  last  ?  "  he  said,  seawndin' 
a  bit  cross  like. 

"  Ay,"  aw  said,  very  quietly,  for  aw  thowt  he  seem't  vext 
at  summat. 

"  Theaw's  bin  a  lung  time  i'  comin'.  Aw  thowt  theaw'd 
forgetten  o  abeawt  me." 

"  But  aw  haven't  done,  theaw  sees,  an'  am  nut  likely  to  do, 
oathur,"  aw  onsurt  him. 

"  Well,  sit  thi  deawn  an'  rest  thisel'  a  bit.  Hasta  owt  fresh 
for  me  ?  " 

"  That  depends.    Hasta  yerd  owt  lately  ?  " 

"  Nowe,  nobody  comes  a-seein'  me  except  thee,  an  theaw' rt 
a  good  while  between." 

"  Well,  whot  dusta  think  ?  That  Laycock  Memorial  job's 
come  off  at  last !  " 

"  Theaw  never  seys  !  Aw  thowt  theaw  towd  me  it  had 
flown  up  wi'  th'  hens  !  " 

"Aw  thowt  soa  when  aw  said  it;  but  it  seems  aw're 
mista'en." 

"  Well,  an'  whot  is  it  ?  an'  wheer  is  it  ?  " 

"  Guess,"  aw  said. 

"  Aw've  noa  idea,  but  when  aw  bethink  me  theaw  said  some 
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yers  back  it  wur  to  be  a  statty  an'  a  wayter  feawntin  i'  Black- 
pool Fowt.  Has  it  come  off,  then  ?  " 

"  Nowt  o'  th'  sooart,  Ab.  Try  agen,  lad.  Guess  summat 
better  for  th'  job." 

"Well,  dusta  see,  Weighvur,  aw've  nowt  to  goa  off,  soa 
eawt  wi'  it,  mon." 

"  Well  they'n  gettun  Owd  Sam  made  into  whot  thi  coen  a 
pictur'  portrait,  life  size;  an'  very  smart  they'n  made  him. 
Aw  should  ha'  liked  th'  thing  better  iv  he'd  bin  shown  more  of 
a  warty  body  like,  an'  nut  quite  soa  mitch  of  a  swell.  But  it's 
a  grand  pictur',  mon,  an'  ther'  wur  some  big  folk,  an'  they  did 
mak'  some  ado  o'  th'  owd  mon.  Eh,  dear,  aw  thowt  to  misel', 
a  little  bit  o'  this  fuss  would  ha'  done  Owd  Sam's  heart  good 
when  he're  wick,  aw'm  thinkin'.  But  then,  a  chap  has  to  dee 
afore  some  folk  con  afford  him  a  kind  word." 

"  Theaw'rt  reet,  Weighvur.  Mon,  folk  dunnut  know  th' 
value  of  a  chap's  wark  monny  a  time  till  his  looms  are  stopped. 
Well,  better  late  nur  never;  but  Lancashire  would  ha'  bin 
disgraced  iv  it  had  done  nowt  at  o  to  let  folk  see  'at  Owd  Sam 
Laycock  wur  nut  forgetten." 

"  Soa  it  would,  Ab,  soa  it  would.  But  he'll  never  be  for- 
getten, Ab,  nur  thee  noather.  Yo'n  booath  on  yo'  written 
things  'at '11  live  i'  Lancashire  hearts  and  find  a  place  i'  Lanca- 
shire whoams  for  generations." 

"  That's  whot  theaw  seys,  Weighvur,  an'  it's  good  on  thi  to 
try  to  cheer  one's  heart  up  same  as  theaw  does.  Aw  sey,  while 
ther's  nobody  lookin',  hasta  brought  me  owt  i'  that  wallet  o' 
thine,  lad  ?  " 

"  Ov  coorse  aw  have,"  aw  said;  an  aw  honded  him  a  sope 
o'  comfort.  Th'  owd  mon  took  a  good  poo  at  th'  bottle  an' 
gan  it  me  back  wi'  a  smile  as  he  smacked  his  lips. 

"  Eh,  but  that's  good,  Weighvur,  lad,  an'  thank  thi,  owd 
mon,  for  thi  thowtfulness.  An'  whot  wur  ther  comin'  off  like 
at  this  Laycock  dooment  ?  Theaw  tells  me  nowt." 

"Oh,  ther  wur  fine  dooins.  Th'  mayor  o'  Blackpool  wur 
theer,  wi'  a  gowd  fang-dang  hung  reawnd  his  neck,  an'  a  big  pot 
'at  they  coen  Hall  Caine  coom  up  fro'  Lunnon  o'  purpose  to 
unveil  th'  pictur',  an'  ther'  wur  a  member  of  Parlyment,  two  or 
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three  aldermen  an'  ceawncillors  an'  J.P.s  an'  sitch  like.  Then 
an  alderman  wur  th'  cheerman,  an'  he  made  a  very  tidy  speech 
till  he  started  o'  findin'  fote  wi'  Owd  Sam,  an'  said  he  couldn't 
ceawnt  reet." 

"  Well,  whotever  wur  he  drivin'  at,  Weighvur?  " 

'  Theaw  knows  that  piece  o'  Sam's  coed  '  Bonny  Brid  ?  ' 

"  Ov  coorse  aw  do,  an'  a  rare  bit  o'  wark  it  is,  too,  shus  whot 
that  alderman  said  abeawt  it." 

"  Soa  it  is,  Ab." 

"  Well,  go  on  wi'  thi.  Whot  arta  stuttin'  an'  starin'  like- 
that  for  ?  " 

"  Becose  aw'm  capt  past  o  tellin." 

"  But  theaw's  noa  need.  Iv  theaw'd  seen  an'  yerd  as  mitch 
o'  sitch-like  cattle  as  aw  have  theaw'd  give  o'er  bein'  capt. 
Goo  on  wi'  thi  tale,  do." 

"  Well,  theaw  knows  thoose  lines: 

'  An'  though  we'n  childer  two  or  three, 
We'll  mak'  a  bit  o'  reawm  for  thee.' 

"  Two  or  three,  this  wiseacre  ov  an  alderman  said,  an'  Sam 
mentions  four  childer  i'th  verses,  soa  he' re  nowt  at  arithmetic- 
Neaw,  Ab,  whot  dusta  think  abeawt  that  ?  As  iv  a  poem  could 
be  made  up  like  a  sum  in  addition." 

"  Oh,  it's  nee  enoof  for  an  alderman,  especially  iv  he'd  had 
a  good  dinner.  Wur  that  o  ?  " 

"  Nut  it,  marry.  This  big  Lunnun  felley  said  a  lot  o'  nice 
things  abeawt  Lancashire  folk  an'  Lancashire  talk,  'at 
seawnded  very  weel,  an'  he  coed  Sam  '  The  Laureate  o'  Lanca- 
shire.' Neaw,  then,  Ab,  wur  nut  that  a  fine  name  to  give  him  ?  " 

"Ay,  Weighvur,  it  seawnds  o  reet,  lad.  But  when  aw 
bethink  me,  didn't  Owd  Sam  write  a  poem  abeawt  bein' 
made  into  th'  Laureate  after  Tennyson  '  crossed  th'  bar,'  an" 
offert  to  do  th'  job  for  ten  bob  a  week  an'  his  grub  ?" 

"  Ov  coorse  he  did,"  aw  said,  "  an'  a  lowfable  thing  it  wur 
too  in  its  way.  But  this  fine  Lunnon  chap  wur  i'  good 
yernest,  mind  thi;  an'  ther  wur  one  or  two  more  beside  'at 
agreed  wi'  him." 

"  Well,  an'  why  shouldn't  they  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  my  part  aw  dunnot  care  for  this  ticketin*  wark  'at 
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some  folk  are  soa  fond  on.  To  my  mind  a  title  o'  that  sooart 
adds  nowt  to  a  chap  like  Sam,  or  thee  oather.  Sam's  wark 
tells  it  own  tale,  an'  needs  noa  flutterment ;  an'  thine  too,  owd 
mon.  To  my  thinkin'  if  aw' re  thee,  aw  wouldn't  swap  '  Owd 
Ab  '  for  o  th'  fine  titles  'at  a  king  could  lay  his  tung  to.  An' 
beside,  i'  o  these  things  ther's  such  a  thing  as  beseemliness." 

"  Ay,  Weigh vur,  lad,  soa  ther  is,  soa  ther  is,  an'  fine  titles 
dunntot  fit  plain  warty  folk  soa  wreel,  dun  they  ?  " 

"  That's  my  feelin',  Ab,  lad,  to  a  tee." 

"  Well,  an'  whot's  become  o'  this  fine  pictur'  ov  Owd  Sam  ? 
Wheer  are  they  beawn  to  put  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  they'n  gan  it  to  Blackpool,  an'  it's  to  hang  i'  th'  Art 
Gallery,  wheer  everybody  con  see  it.  Aw  hope  Blackpool  folk 
ull  tak'  better  care  on  it  nur  Manchester  does  o'  thee.  Aw'm 
ashamed  for  'em  to  neglect  thee  as  they  done.  Theaw'rt  as 
peckelt  as  ever,  aw  see." 

"  Neaw,  neaw,  Weigh vur,  do  let  that  drop.  Aw  connut 
help  it." 

"  Aw  know  theaw  connut,  but  Manchester  owt  to  try  to 
help  it.  They're  noan  fit  to  have  a  statty  like  this  gan  to  'em  iv 
they  winnut  tak'  care  on  it,  an'  aw'd  tell  'em  soa  to  thur  face  iv 
they're  here,  every  man  jack  on  'em,  an'  thur  grand  lord  mayor 
into  th'  bargain." 

"  Gently,  Weigh  vur,  neaw,  mon,  theaw's  noa  need  to  get 
vext.  Aw'm  takin'  noa  hurt.  Aw'm  a  bit  loanly,  that's  o." 

"  More  bi  luck  nur  good  manishment,  then.  Aw  think  it's 
a  shame  when  folk's  brass  has  been  spent  ov  a  grand  statty 
like  this,  an'  ther's  noa  care  ta'en  on  it  bi  thoose  'at  owt  to  be 
th'  furst  to  look  after  it." 

Just  then  ther' re  a  felly  coom  sidlin'  up  wi'  a  bunch  o'  keys 
in  his  hont,  an'  said  it  wur  tune  to  clear  eawt. 

"  Good  neet,  Ab,"  aw  said. 

"  Good  neet,  Weigh  vur,"  he  said,  "  an'  dunnot  forget  me. 
Theaw  met  coam  a  bit  ofter.  Theaw'd  be  welcome,  lad,  iv 
theaw  did." 

"  Aw'll  see  abeawt  it." 

"  Whot  wilta  see  abeawt? "  th'  wife  said  as  hoo  gan  me  a 
good  shake.     Goa  to  bed  o'  sleepin',  mon;    it'll  do  thi  more 
.good  nur  snoozin'  theer."     An'  aw  went. 
September,  1910. 
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EBENEZER  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  UPPERMILL. 

CENTENARY  SKETCH. 

ANY  institution  that  manages  to  survive  for  a  century  must 
have  a  history,  whether  it  be  recorded  or  not,  and  Ebenezer 
Congregational  Chapel,  the  centenary  of  which  was  celebrated 
on  Sunday,  November  loth,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
original  chapel  was  built  in  1807,  and  the  church  that  assembled 
within  its  walls  had  come  together  largely  through  the 
evangelistic  efforts  of  two  earnest  lay  preachers,  well  known 
in  their  day  and  generation  as  John  and  Joseph.  Formerly, 
these  men  attended  the  New  Connexion  Methodist  Chapel  at 
Mossley,  but,  because  they  began  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
"  imputed  righteousness,"  they  found  themselves  in  conflict 
with  their  brethren,  left  the  connexion,  and  took  their  own 
course.  Being  earnest  and  devoted  men,  they  soon  had  a 
following  of  their  own,  and  they  attended  fairs  and  markets 
and  preached  in  the  open  air  and  in  little  cottage  houses 
whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  By  so  doing  in  those 
semi-barbarous  days  they  ran  great  risks,  and  were  often 
subjected  to  opposition  and  sometimes  to  personal  maltreat- 
ment. But  they  were  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  their  task, 
and  were  not  given  to  trimming  their  sails.  The  text  at  one 
of  these  out-door  gatherings  was  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,"  and  at  another  "  Suffer  me  to  speak  and  then 
mock  on."  As  time  went  on  the  need  for  a  meeting  place,  or 
places,  of  their  own  became  apparent,  and  Ebenezer  Chapel, 
Uppermill,  was  erected  in  the  year  1807  (a  small,  square  struc- 
ture of  stone  three  windows  long),  and  a  similar  building, 
named  Providence  Chapel,  was  put  up  at  Springhead  about 
the  same  time.  In  these  two  little  conventicles  John  Buckley 
and  Joseph  Winterbottom  dispensed  the  word  of  life  on  alternate 
Sundays,  and  laboured  in  season  and  out  to  build  up  the  cause 
so  dear  to  their  hearts.  Behind  the  pulpit  in  Ebenezer  Old 
Chapel  there  was  a  painted  board  upon  which  appeared  the 
words : — 

"  O,  Earth,  Earth,  Earth,  hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 
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On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  at  Springhead  were  placed  the 
following  inscriptions: — 

"  Preaching  to  the  Jew  first,  and  "  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of 
also  to  the  Greek,  repentance  to-  yourselves  together  as  the  manner 
ward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  of  some  is,  but  provoking  one  an- 
Jesus  Christ.  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  other  and  exhorting  one  another, 
am  holy."  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the 

day  approaching." 

These  earnest  men  were  very  primitive,  simple,  and  direct 
in  their  pulpit  ministrations.  Referring  to  the  imperfections 
of  preachers,  on  one  occasion  John  Buckley  told  his  hearers  that 
"  God  could  strike  a  straight  blow  with  a  croot  stick."  Joseph 
Winterbottom  was  more  of  a  meditative  preacher,  and  a 
favourite  text  of  his  was,  "  And  they  all  drank  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  Morning 
service  began  about  eleven  and  closed  at  one.  Then,  to  quote 
an  old  hearer,  "  We'rn  o  use't  ceawer  reawnd  th'  stove  till 
two  o'clock,  and  then  begin  agen." 

For  a  period  of  twenty  years  these  humble  laymen  toiled 
on  at  their  labour  of  love,  hampered  greatly  by  the  debt  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  their  little  Bethel.  A  period  of  trade  depres- 
sion set  in  and  made  matters  worse,  and  the  following  appeal 
for  help  addressed  to  the  neighbouring  churches  tells  its  own 
story : — 

December  aoth,  1827. 

To  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  wish  well  to  His  cause, 
the  poor  members  of  the  Independent  Evangelical  Methodist  Church 
at  Uppermill,  in  Saddleworth,  send  greeting. 

As  a  Christian  society  we  have  experienced  a  long  season  of  adversity. 
The  debt  of  ^270,  which,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  efforts,  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  upon  our  meeting  house,  has  latterly  pressed  heavily 
upon  us.  Our  difficulties  have  been  increased  greatly  by  the  disastrous 
events  of  the  last  two  years,  by  which  our  resources  have  been  almost 
dried  up  and  poverty  entailed  in  our  parish. 

Our  two  ministers,  who  alternately  supply  us  and  our  sister  church 
at  Springhead,  are  obliged  to  serve  us  gratuitously,  though,  as  they  are 
poor  men,  we  are  sorry  they  should  have  to  labour  without  hire.  But, 
alas,  all  the  money  we  can  raise  among  ourselves  is  insufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  consequently,  while  we  have  this  heavy  burden, 
and  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things  in  our  parish  remains,  we  are 
hopeless  of  being  able  to  do  justice  to  our  ministers,  whom  we  are  bound 
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to  love  and  revere  as  being  our  spiritual  fathers,  by  whose  instrumentality 
we  were  called  out  of  darkness  into  light. 

In  our  distress  we  look  to  our  more  fortunate  brethren  in  Christ,  by 
whose  liberality  we  hope  to  pay  off  a  third  or  half  of  our  debt,  and  thereby 
be  delivered  from  our  gloomy  apprehensions.  And  may  the  Giver  of  all 
good  reward  one  hundredfold  every  brother,  sister,  or  friend  whose  heart 
shall  pity,  and  whose  hands  shall  administer  to  our  relief. — Signed  on 
behalf  of  us  all, 

JOHN  SCHOFIELD. 

JAMES  BUCKLEY. 

THOMAS  SHAW. 

What  these  poor  people  dreaded  was  having  to  sell  their 
beloved  chapel.  A  good  response  was  made  considering  the 
badness  of  trade.  But  not  enough  was  forthcoming  to  save  the 
situation.  At  this  time  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had 
attended  the  Independent  Chapel  at  Delph  were  desirous  to  set 
up  a  Congregational  interest  at  Uppermill.  Amongst  them  were 
the  late  John  Platt,  sen.,  Esq.,  of  Heathfields  House,  and  the 
late  James  Buckley,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Hollyville,  Greenfield. 
Naturally,  the  founders  of  the  little  church,  Messrs.  Buckley 
and  Winterbottom,  were  loth  to  let  it  pass  out  of  their  hands. 
This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  note  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Schofield,  of  Shaw,  then  one  of  the  trustees: — 

Lees,  July  8th,  1831. 

DEAR  BROTHER, — I  am  going  to  Manchester  and  cannot  come  to 
your  house  to-day.  Expect  me  to-morrow.  Be  not  rash  in  business 
of  so  much  importance.  We  therefore  expect  that  nothing  will  be  done 
till  we  have  seen  you. 

J.  WINTERBOTTOM. 
JNO.  BUCKLEY. 

Eventually,  the  chapel  was  bought  by  Messrs.  John  Platt 
and  James  Buckley,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  old  occupiers  of 
the  pulpit,  who  had  laboured  so  unselfishly  for  over  20  years. 
Winterbottom  continued  his  labours  for  a  time  at  Springhead, 
but  this  place  also  passed  to  the  Independent  body,  and  the 
Revs.  Morris,  Wolstenhulme,  Dixon,  Short,  Smith,  Phillips, 
and  Waide  preceded  the  present  pastor,  Mr.  D.  Ness.  Mr. 
John  Buckley  died  shortly  after  the  transfer  of  Ebenezer 
Chapel  to  its  new  owners. 

For  a  time  the  Independents  supplied  their  pulpit  from 
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neighbouring  villages,  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Platt,  of 
Prospecton,  of  honoured  memory,  acted  as  correspondent  for 
many  years.  The  Rev.  Reuben  Calvert  was  the  first  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  he  began  his  work  in  1832.  As  he 
was  the  first  to  receive  ordination  in  Uppermill,  great  interest 
was  taken  in  the  event,  and  the  little  chapel  was  crammed  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Sutcliffe,  of  Ash  ton, 
delivered  the  sermon  on  the  principles  of  Congregationalism, 
and  asked  the  usual  questions.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Adamson,  of 
Charlesworth,  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Calvert  (Mr.  Reuben  Calvert's  oldest  brother)  gave  the 
charge  to  the  minister  from  the  words  "  Be  strong  and  of  a 
good  courage."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Leeds,  gave  the 
charge  to  the  people.  This  gentleman  was  fetched  by  Mr. 
James  Bottomley,  of  Greenfield,  in  his  gig,  as  there  was  no  rail- 
way in  the  district  then,  the  day  before  the  ordination,  and 
from  that  time  Mr.  Bottomley  became  attached  to  the  cause 
at  Uppermill.  Mr.  Reuben  Calvert  proved  himself  a  workman 
that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  The  congregation  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  little  church  was  nicknamed 
"  squeezemites,"  and  the  chapel  was  enlarged  by  two  windows 
in  length  to  afford  much  needed  room  for  the  growing  cause. 
In  1832  the  church  was,  by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
duly  formed  in  conformity  with  Dissenting  principles  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Sutcliffe  and  its  pastor,  and  the  remnant  of  the  followers 
of  Winterbottom  and  Buckley  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
newly-constituted  church.  Mr.  Calvert  greatly  endeared  him- 
self to  his  people.  He  was  a  powerful  preacher  and  an  un- 
wearied worker;  instant  in  season  and  out,  eager  to  win  souls. 
He  left  Uppermill  in  1841,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  people. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Thomson,  M.A.,  who 
occupied  the  pulpit  some  two  and  a  half  years.  After  this 
gentleman  left  some  time  elapsed  before  a  successor  was 
appointed,  and  during  this  period  quite  an  array  of  rising  talent 
supplied  the  pulpit,  of  whom  mention  may  be  made  of  the  late 
Dr.  Raleigh,  the  Revs.  J.  G.  Rogers,  Stephen  Hooper,  R.  M. 
Davies,  and  John  Jones.  The  Rev.  Jonah  Reeve  was  chosen, 
and  after  three  years  he  left  for  Morley.  The  Rev.  Simeon 
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Dyson  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  in  1849,  and  was  ordained 
on  Good  Friday,  1850.  Mr.  Dyson  laboured  acceptably  at 
Uppermill  for  about  seven  years,  and  left  in  response  to  a  call 
from  the  Congregational  Church  at  Idle,  in  Yorkshire.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Sturgess,  of  Droylsden,  was  the  next  to  take  up 
the  pastorate,  but  he  relinquished  it  in  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  William  Burrows,  B.A.,  who  was 
ordained  in  January,  1862 .  During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Burrows, 
the  late  F.  Midwood,  Esq.,  and  his  family  came  to  reside 
in  the  district,  and  soon  their  influence  began  to  be  felt  for  good 
in  both  the  Sunday  school  and  the  church.  A  movement  was 
set  on  foot  to  rebuild  the  chapel,  and  this  was  carried  through 
with  so  much  energy  and  zeal  that  in  1872-3  the  old  meeting 
house  was  replaced  by  a  much  more  commodious  and  imposing 
structure,  and  there  were  some  rich  ingatherings  of  the  young 
people  connected  with  the  Sunday  school  some  time  before 
and  shortly  after  the  new  place  was  opened. 

After  a  ministry  of  thirteen  years,  Mr.  Burrows  left  at  the 
end  of  March,  1874,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hyatt,  who  left  in  about  five  years,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Percival  in  1880,  who  retained  the  pulpit  till 
January,  1893,  when  he  removed  to  Birmingham.  The  Rev. 
W.  A.  Lupton  was  his  successor,  and  he  left  after  a  brief 
pastorate,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Taylor, 
who  commenced  his  ministry  on  Sunday,  July  3rd,  1898,  with 
a  notable  sermon  from  the  words :  "He  sent  them  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom." 

Many  memories  are  stirred  as  the  mind  turns  back  upon  the 
past,  and  much  could  be  recorded  of  interest  did  space  permit, 
but  this  brief  sketch  must  suffice  for  the  present. 

That  the  future   of  Ebenezer  Church  may  be  more  than 
worthy  of  its  past  is  the  writer's  earnest  wish  and  prayer. 
November,  1907. 
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ALICE  WOOD'S  MISTAKE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

ON  Christmas  Eve,  187 — ,  in  a  lowly  cottage  in  High  Street, 
in  the  Yorkshire  village  of  Lowmill,  two  humble  lovers  might 
have  been  seen  sitting  quietly  together  by  a  three-legged  table 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  on  which  a  lamp  was  burning 
brightly,  revealing  a  snow-white  hearth,  bright  steel  fender 
and  fire-irons,  and  the  white-topped  dresser  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  which,  together  with  a  few  chairs,  made  up  the  furnishing 
of  the  little  room.  They  were  alone,  these  two ;  the  young  man 
was  about  twenty-five,  tall  and  well  formed,  with  a  high 
intellectual  forehead,  abundance  of  dark  red  hair,  brown, 
honest  eyes,  a  roman  nose,  and  a  noble  mouth,  almost  hidden 
beneath  a  heavy  moustache  and  flowing  beard.  Not  a  handsome 
man  to  look  at,  and  yet  his  deportment  betokened  him  one  of 
nature's  noblemen.  A  man  worth  knowing,  and  when  known, 
to  be  respected  for  his  high  character.  His  sweetheart  was 
evidently  about  his  own  age,  and  was  a  comely  woman  of 
medium  height,  good  figure,  and  winsome  face.  Not  beautiful, 
certainly,  according  to  the  canons  of  beauty,  but  her  face  in 
repose  had  an  undefinable  charm  of  its  own,  and  her  smile, 
when  she  smiled,  was  sweet  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
portray.  In  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  Fred  Brown,  she  was  the 
embodiment  of  perfect  femininity. 

Fred  Brown  and  Alice  Wood  had  been  engaged  for  about 
two  years  at  the  time  our  story  opens.  Fred  was  a  hand-loom 
weaver,  but  was  ambitious  and  anxious  to  improve  himself. 
Alice  had  also  begun  her  working  life  as  a  weaver,  but  a  few 
months  before,  having  received  a  small  legacy  on  the  death  of 
a  distant  relative,  she  had  left  the  mill  to  learn  dressmaking 
at  the  most  fashionable  shop  in  Lowmill.  Hitherto,  the  course 
of  true  love  had  run  smoothly  enough  between  these  two.  But 
on  the  night  on  which  we  first  make  their  acquaintance  they 
were  unusually  quiet.  Their  conversation  flagged.  Fred  had 
little  to  say,  and  was  very  absent-minded.  At  last  Alice 
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began  to  fidget  with  her  knitting,  and  then  burst  out  in  half 
angry,  half  reproachful  tones,  as  follows: — 

"  Whotever's  to  do  wi'  thi,  lad  ?  Theaw'rt  noan  thisel'  at 
o  to-neet.  Aw  connut  tell  whot  to  mak'  on  thi." 

"  Never  mind  me,  Alice,  aw'm  i'  noa  cheerful  humour  just 
neaw.  Have  as  mitch  patience  wi'  me  as  theaw  con." 

"  Hasta  getten  into  a  scrape  o'  some  mak'  ?  Come,  tell 
me  whot's  troublin'  thi.  Aw  con  happen  help  thi  eawt." 

"  Ay,  lass,  aw'm  in  a  scrape  sure  enough,  but  aw  dunnot 
want  thee  to  help  me  eawt  on't  above  o  folk." 

"  Whot  for,  lad  ?  " 

"  Becose  aw  should  lose  thi  iv  theaw  did,  an'  that's  whot  aw 
dunnut  want  to  do  iv  aw  con  help  it  o'  onny  reet  fashion." 

"  Lose  me  !  Why,  mon,  theaw'rt  talkin'  i'  riddles.  Whot 
wouldta  lose  me  for  ?" 

"  Becose  aw  couldn't  keep  thi  as  weel  as  aw  think  theaw'll 
want  to  be  kept  when  theaw'rt  wed,  aw'm  fear't.  Theer, 
neaw,  theaw  has  it  straight." 

"  Whotever  arta  ravin'  abeawt,  lad  ?  Aw've  never  said 
heaw  aw  should  want  to  be  kept,  have  aw  ?  Aw've  noa  hee 
notions  or  silly  pride  abeawt  me  'at  aw  know  on." 

"  Heaw  is  it  then  'at  sin'  theaw  gan  o'er  weigh vin'  an' 
started  o'  dressmakin'  theaw's  bin  soa  different  fro'  whot  theaw 
wur  before  ?  " 

"  Me  different !  Whotever  wilta  sey  th'  next  ?  Aw'm  not 
different  fro'  whot  aw  wur  when  aw're  a  weighvur  'at  aw 
con  tell  on." 

"  Well,  then,  heaw  is  it  'at  theaw's  gan  o'er  wearin'  clogs 
an'  lung  bishops,  an'  gooas  to  thi  wark  every  day  donned  up 
to  th'  nines  in  a  fine  frock,  a  white  collar,  an'  low  shoon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ther's  nowt  i'  that,  theaw  yorney.  Aw'm  nobbut 
dooin'  neaw  same  as  aw  did  before.  When  aw're  a  weighvur 
aw  donned  misel'  same  as  weighvur  lasses  dun.  Neaw  aw'm 
dressmakin'  aw  don  up  same  as  dressmakers  dun.  Aw'm  noa 
different  mysel'  'at  aw  con  feel  on.  Theaw'rt  noan  vext  at 
me  for  wearin'  better  cloas,  surely  ?  " 

"  Nay,  lass,  that's  nut  it." 

"  Dusta  want  to  sey  'at  neaw  aw'm  a  bit  better  donned  aw 
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shannut  look  at  thi  ?  Is  that  whot  theaw'rt  drivin'  at  ?  Dusta 
want  to  insult  me  'at  theaw  talks  like  theaw  art  doom'  ? 
Becose  aw  shall  be  insulted  iv  theaw  doesn't  mind." 

"  Insult  thi,  Alice,  lass !  Nay,  but  that's  th'  last  thowt  i' 
mi  yed.  Aw  connut  just  put  mi  thowts  as  aw  should  like,  but 
aw've  bin  wonderin'  to  misel'  iv  it  wouldn't  be  better  for  thi  iv 
aw' re  to  set  thi  free  to  mak'  a  better  bargain  if  theaw'd  a 
chance.  Sin'  theaw  started  o'  bein'  donned  soa  fine  every  day 
theaw's  looked  soa  sweet  an'  snod  'at  aw've  begun  o'  bein' 
fear't  'at  some  chap  wi'  a  lot  o'  brass  ud  be  strikin'  up  at  thi, 
an'  offerin'  thi  a  grand  whoam  to  goa  to ;  an'  where  should  aw 
be  then,  thinksta  ?  " 

"  Whot  dusta  desarve  for  talkin'  like  that  to  me  ?  " 

"  Eh,  aw  dunnut  know." 

"  Then  theaw  owt  to  know  to  be  ashamed  o'  thisel'  for 
harbourin'  sitch  thowts  abeawt  me.  Dusta  really  think  soa 
little  on  me  as  to  believe  'at  aw've  noa  more  real  womanly 
feelin'  in  me  than  to  throw  thi  o'er  iv  some  chap  wi'  a  bit  more 
brass  offered  hissel'  ?  becose  iv  that's  heaw  theaw  reckons  me 
up  after  keepin'  company  wi'  me  for  two  yer,  aw've  done 
wi'  thi." 

"  Eh,  bless  thi,  Alice,  for  neaw  aw  know  theaw'rt  as  true 
as  steel.  Aw  thowt  soa  before,  my  lass,  but  neaw  aw'm  sure 
on  it.  Bless  thi,  my  bonny  sweet  lass,  nut  only  for  whot  theaw's 
said,  but  for  th'  way  theaw's  said  it.  A  mon  'at's  th'  heart's 
love  ov  a  woman  like  thee  is  better  off  iv  he  hasn't  a  penny  to 
co'  his  own,  nur  he  would  be  beawt  it,  and  he're  worth  millions. 
Brass  is  nowt  where  love  comes,  nut  it,  marry,  but  for  o  that 
aw  wish  aw  could  get  howd  o'  some." 

"  Whot  for,  lad  ?  " 

"  Aw'd  soon  show  thi  iv  aw'd  a  chance.  Theaw  should 
have  as  nice  an'  snug  a  little  whoam  o'  thi  own  as  theaw 
desarves  iv  aw  could  get  it  thi." 

"  Well,  Fred,  aw  believe  theaw  will  get  it  for  me  as  soon  as 
theaw  con,  an'  till  then,  my  laddie,  aw'm  willin'  to  wait,  soa 
dunnot  deawt  me  noa  more;  it  hurts  me  soa,  dusta  know. 
When  aw  took  thi  aw  knew  theaw're  poor,  an'  likely  for  bein'. 
Aw'm  poor  misel',  an'  aw  didn't  tak'  thi  for  whot  theaw  had,  or 
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wur  likely  for  havin',  but  becose  aw  knew  theaw  wur  a  gradely 
tnie-hearted,  honest,  hard-workin'  lad;  an'  aw  thovvt  theaw'd 
care  for  me,  an'  believe  me  to  be  a  true-hearted  woman." 

"  An'  soa  aw  do,  Alice,  an'  shall  do  to  mi  deein'  day. 
Theaw  mun  forgie  me  for  beein'  soa  glum  an'  deawncast  to- 
neet,  but  aw've  seen  summat  to-day  'at's  gan  me  a  fit  o'  blues." 

"  Whot  wur  it,  lad  ?  " 

"  When  aw're  gooin'  whoam  to  mi  dinner  past  Glen  Mill 
aw  seed  'em  chuckin'  th'  hond-looms  through  a  window  i'  th' 
top  storey  deawn  into  th'  mill  yard,  an'  makkin'  foirewood  on 
'em.  Eh  !  dear,  aw  thowt  to  misel',  they'n  be  dooin'  th'  same 
at  eawr  mill  th'  next,  an'  then  whot  shall  aw  do,  for  they'n  set 
women  uppo'  these  new  peawer  looms  at  less  brass  nur  they're 
payin'  us,  an'  then  we'st  ha'  to  shift  eawt  o'  th'  road,  an'  here 
aw've  bin  an'  spent  o  these  yers  larnin'  weighvin'  an'  neaw  it's 
noa  good." 

"  Well,  lad,  theaw  connut  help  it.  But  dunnut  be  soa  sure 
'at  theaw's  spent  thi  time  for  nowt,  becose  aw'm  nut." 

"  Whot  for  ?     Heaw  soa,  Alice  ?  " 

"  Well,  these  new  looms  an'  women  weighvurs  ull  o  want 
lookin'  after  wi'  men  'at  know  heaw  th'  wark  should  be  done, 
an'  nobody  ull  know  that  better  nur  a  good  hond-weighvur  'at's 
had  to  do  o  for  hissel'  same  as  thee.  Get  to  know  o  theaw 
con  abeawt  these  new  looms,  an'  before  lung  theaw'll  be  fit  for 
an  o'erlookin'  shop.  Theaw's  a  good  yeadpiece,  a  good 
character,  an'  a  bit  o'  scholarship;  ha'  some  faith  i'  thisel', 
mon,  an'  things  ull  turn  eawt  o  reet  in  a  while,  aw'm  sure." 

"  Well  aw  hope  soa,  too,  but  it's  poor  encouragement 
aw've  had  soa  far.  Last  week  aw  co'ed  at  Grove  Mill,  an1  axed 
Mr.  Bothamley  iv  he'd  gie  me  a  chance  next  time  he  wanted  an 
o'erlooker." 

"  An'  whot  did  he  sey  to  thi  ?  " 

"  He  made  nowt  nobbut  scorn  on  me.  They'd  be  wantin' 
a  Prime  Minister  up  at  Lunnon  before  lung,  he  said;  an'  he'd 
let  me  know  when  th'  shop  wur  empty,  as  he  thowt  aw  should 
manage  that  job  as  weel  as  o'erlookin'.  Then  he  wanted  to 
know  whot  aw  knew  abeawt  sitch-like  wark ;  an'  aw're  soa  mad 
at  him  'at  aw  up  an'  towd  him  'at  aw  knew  more  nur  some  ov 
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his  brawsen  gaffers,  for  bi  o  acceawnts  cursin'  an'  swearin'  at 
th'  weigh vurs  wur  abeawt  o  they  cud  do.  An'  aw  walked  off 
an'  left  him." 

"  Theaw  did  just  reet,  lad.  Aw  wove  theer  misel'  a  bit,  but 
aw  soon  seed  'at  it  wur  noa  shop  for  me.  Nobody  could  get  owt 
theer  'at  wurnut  co'ed  Bothamley.  .They'rn  o  akin  ov  a  lump. 
O  ov  a  litter,  like  bunny  whelps.  Theaw  owt  to  have  had  thi 
named  changed  to  "  Bothamley  "  afore  theaw'd  gone  axin'  him 
for  a  job." 

"  Theaw'rt  reet,  lass.  Neaw  when  aw  bethink  me,  o  his 
gaffers  are  oather  Bothamleys  or  wed  into  th'  family." 

"  Never  mind,  lad,  thee  look  eawt  for  a  shop  somewheer 
else.  An'  remember  'at  aw  meon  to  stick  to  thi  iv  theaw'll  let 
me,  through  thick  an'  thin,  soa  dunnut  be  deawnhearted  noa 
moor." 

"  Eh,  bless  thi  for  thi  brave  words,  mi  own  sweet  lass. 
They'n  dun  me  a  world  o'  good,  an'  before  another  Kersmus 
comes  reawnd  aw  hope  'at  summat  better  nur  poverty  knockin' 
ull  turn  up  for  me,  an'  then  whot  ? — 

"  We'll  see  when  th'  time  comes,"  Alice  replied  archly,  so 
with  a  fond  kiss  they  parted,  and  with  a  light  heart  Fred  trudged 
off  through  the  fields  which  lay  between  Lowmill  and  his  home 
at  Boarswood. 

CHAPTER  II. 

As  Fred  lay  down  to  sleep  that  night  he  heard  a  group  of 
Sunday  school  scholars  assembling  in  the  next  house,  and 
presently  the  bells  of  the  neighbouring  church  rang  out  a  merry 
peal,  and  the  sweet  young  voices  were  reverentty  raised  in 
singing  Montgomery's  beautiful  hymn  for  Christmas: — 

Angels  from  the  realms  of  glory, 
Wing  your  flight  o'er  all  the  earth; 

Ye  who  sang  creation's  story, 
Now  proclaim  Messiah's  birth ; 

Come  and  worship ; 
Worship  Christ,  the  new-born  King. 

And  as  the  music  died  away  he  fell  into  happy  dreamless  sleep. 

Shortly  after  Easter  Fred  received  a  letter  from  an  old 

schoolmate,  who  some  years  before  had  gone  to  Halifax,  some 
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miles  from  Lowmill,  to  manage  the  Beatall  Cloth  Mills,  which 
ran  as  follows: — 

DEAR  OLD  CHUM, — I  am  in  want  of  an  assistant  here  at  the  Beatall 
Mills,  and  as  I  have  heard  that  you  were  on  the  look-out  for  a  better  job, 
I  offer  you  the  appointment.  We  have  about  200  looms,  and  all  other 
machinery  both  for  preparation  and  finishing;  but  only  about  half  the 
place  is  working,  as  the  people  here  know  little  about  power  weaving. 
However,  if  you  will  accept  my  offer,  I  think  that  before  long  we  shall 
be  able  to  drill  them  into  the  work,  and  get  all  the  place  going.  You 
will  start  at  two  pounds  a  week.  If  all  goes  well,  you  may  hope  to 
double  that  figure.  Say  you  will  come  at  once  and  oblige, — Your  old 
chum,  SAM  BREDBURY. 

Fred  was  greatly  elated  when  he  read  this  epistle.  Here 
was  the  very  opening  he  had  longed  for,  but,  alas  !  there  was 
the  distance  and  the  separation  from  Alice.  How  would  she 
take  it  ?  Before  accepting  the  offer  he  would  see  what  she  had 
to  say,  so  early  that  evening  he  set  out  with  the  all-important 
letter  in  his  pocket,  and  wondering  in  his  mind  what  his  sweet- 
heart would  want  him  to  do.  Apart  from  her  he  had  no  close 
ties,  having  been  early  left  an  orphan,  and  brought  up  by  an 
uncle  and  aunt,  who  had  seen  to  his  bodily  wants  till  he  was 
able  to  do  for  himself,  but  had  shown  little  of  that  affection 
for  which  his  heart  hungered,  and  which  he  had  never  known 
till  his  engagement  to  Alice  Wood.  When  about  half  way  on 
his  journey,  at  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  road,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  his  sweetheart,  who  met  his 
smile  with  an  angry  frown,  and  in  hot,  bitter  tones,  cried  out: 

"  Off  wi'  thi  back,  just  neaw,  an'  come  after  me  noa  moor 
till  aw  send  for  thi !  " 

"  Whot  have  aw  done  wrang  ?  "  Fred  asked,  in  pained 
surprise. 

"  Theaw  knows  weel  enough  beawt  me  havin'  to  tell  thi, 
soa  dunnut  mak'  things  wur  bi  lyin'." 

"  Lyin' !  Alice,  dusta  know  whot  theaw'rt  seyin'  ?  Theaw 
knows  weel  enoof  'at  aw  never  tell  lies." 

"  Theaw  con  act  'em  it  seems,  an'  that's  as  bad  every  bit, 
iv  nut  wur.  Get  eawt  o'  mi  seet,  an'  then  aw  shannut  yer 
onny  o'  thi  lyin'  excuses." 

"  Whot's  come  o'er  thi,  Alice  ?     Arta  gone  mad  ?  " 
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"  Mad  !  Ay,  aw  think  aw  mun  be.  Mad  to  think  'at 
theaw'rt  soa  deceitful,  an'  aw  thowt  thi  soa  true.  But  be  off, 
an'  never  come  nee  me  noa  moor." 

"  Theaw'll  be  sooary  for  this  yet,  Alice,"  Fred  said,  as  he 
turned  on  his  heel,  stung  to  the  quick  by  her  strange  outburst, 
and  utterly  bewildered  by  her  sudden  dismissal,  and  for  no 
reason  whatever  that  he  could  think  of.  He  had  never  seen 
his  sweetheart  in  a  passion  before.  This  was  a  side  of  her 
nature  he  had  never  dreamt  of,  and  what  perplexed  him  most 
was  that  he  could  not  recall  having  done  or  said  anything  to 
justify  her  conduct.  Then  he  decided  to  accept  his  friend 
Sam's  offer,  and  take  himself  off  out  of  her  sight  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  wait  for  time  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

In  a  few  days  he  reached  Beatall  Mills  and  plunged  into  his 
work,  hoping  in  this  way  to  ease  the  pain  of  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment and  shut  Alice  out  of  his  mind.  But  he  did  not 
succeed.  Try  as  he  would  he  could  not  tear  her  image  out  of 
his  heart,  nor  bring  himself  to  believe  that  all  was  over  between 
them ;  but  the  memory  of  her  scornful  and  bitter  words  made 
him  shrink  from  writing  to  her,  and  so  nearly  three  years  passed 
away  without  a  reconciliation  being  effected  between  them. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  third  Christmas  Eve  since  their  estrangement  came 
round,  and  early  in  the  evening  Alice  sat  alone  in  the  house; 
the  married  sister  with  whom  she  lived  having  gone  to  a  party 
with  her  husband. 

Alice  herself  had  lost  none  of  her  comeliness  during  these 
three  years.  But  there  was  a  sadness  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
pensive  look  on  her  face,  which  showed  that  some  secret  pain 
was  gnawing  at  her  heart,  and  somehow  that  night  the  pain 
seemed  to  be  more  severe  than  usual.  One  by  one  the  details 
of  that  fateful  night  when  she  had  so  angrily  sent  her  lover 
away  came  back  as  vividly  as  if  the  events  were  but  of  yester- 
day. What  a  terrible  mistake  she  had  made  in  sending  Fred 
away  without  allowing  him  to  speak  in  self-defence.  How 
foolish  she  had  been  for  allowing  her  temper  to  get  the  mastery 
of  her  before  she  knew  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  Looking 
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back  in  the  light  of  after  events,  she  saw  that  she  had  been  too 
hasty  in  her  judgment,  and  had  condemned  her  lover  unheard 
on  too  slight  evidence.  Had  she  allowed  him  to  speak,  how 
different  things  would  have  been,  for  she  knew  now  how 
utterly  wrong  she  had  been  in  her  conclusions.  Then  her 
thoughts  turned  to  the  future.  How  long  was  this  bitter  and 
needless  separation  to  go  on  ?  There  was  no  justification  for 
its  continuance.  What  ought  she  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances ?  Just  as  her  thoughts  reached  this  point,  she  heard 
a  quick  manly  step  on  the  flags,  and  a  sharp  rap  at  the  door — 
a  rap  that  somehow  reminded  her  of  Fred.  Trembling  with 
excitement  she  opened  the  door,  and  there  he  was  before  her. 
With  a  strong  effort  she  regained  control  of  herself,  and  with  a 
weak  attempt  at  pleasantry,  she  cried : — 

"  Wheer  hasta  sprung  fro',  lad  ?  Wilta  come  in  an'  sit  thi 
deawn  ?  Aw're  just  thinkin'  abeawt  thi." 

"  An'  aw've  never  gan  o'er  thinkin'  abeawt  thi  sin'  theaw 
turned  me  off  soa  sharply,  an'  aw'm  come  o'  seein'  iv  theaw'll 
tell  me  whot  aw're  sent  off  for  ?  " 

"  Eh,  lad,  aw'm  fain  theaw's  come  an'  axed  me  that,  for 
theaw'd  done  nowt  wrang,  though  aw  thowt  theaw  had  then 
when  aw  sent  thi  away.  Aw  made  a  greyt  mistake,  lad,  when 
aw  refused  to  harken  whot  theaw  wanted  to  sey.  Conta  forgie 
me  ?  for  aw  connut  forgie  misel'." 

"  Forgie  thi,  Alice  !  Ay,  wi'  o  mi  heart.  But  do  tell  me 
whot  theaw  thowt  aw'd  done." 

"  Aw  con  hardly  forshawm,  Fred,  but  theaw's  a  reet  to 
know.  Well,  i'  th'  forenoon  o'  that  unlucky  day  we  parted, 
Annie  Lunn,  theaw  knows  her,  towd  me  a  tale  abeawt  thi  'at 
aw  ought  not  to  ha'  ta'en  onny  notice  on  till  aw'd  good  proof. 
Hoo  said  hoo'd  seen  thi  walkin'  eawt  wi'  Alice  Henson,  up  Ho 
Clough,  an'  as  hoo're  close  behind  hoo  o'eryerd  yo'  makin'  it 
up  to  meet  that  very  neet  at  th'  bend  i'  th'  road,  hawve  way 
between  Boarswood  an'  Lowmill,  an'  iv  aw'd  goa  there  abeawt 
seven  o'clock  aw  should  see  yo'  for  misel'.  Well,  aw  went,  foo' 
'at  aw  wur,  an'  just  before  aw  met  thi,  aw  passed  Alice  walking 
slowly  on  th'  footpath  as  iv  hoo're  waitin'  for  somebody,  an' 
when  aw  seed  thi  aw  jumpt  to  th'  conclusion  'at  Annie  wur 
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reet,  an'  'at  theaw  wur  playin'  me  false.  Theaw  knows  whot 
happened  after  we  met." 

"  But  aw  never  walked  eawt  wi'  Alice  Henson  i'  mi  life." 

"  Noa  more  theaw  did,  lad.  It  wur  o  a  mistake.  Aw  yerd 
in  a  day  or  two  after  'at  Alice  wur  keepin'  company  wi'  Ned 
Lee.  Ned's  just  abeawt  thy  build,  an'  he  favvurs  thi  a  bit, 
soa  Annie  had  mista'en  him  for  thee." 

"  Well,  well,  iv  ever  aw  yerd  sitch  a  tale  i'  mi  life.  But 
theaw  ought  to  ha'  sent  me  some  word  when  theaw  geet  to 
know  th'  truth." 

"  Aw  owt  to  ha'  done,  aw  see  that  clear  enoof  neaw.  But 
at  first  aw  kept  hopin'  theaw'd  come  a  seein'  me  abeawt  it. 
When  aw  yerd  theaw  wur  gone  to  Halifax  aw  thowt  'at  o  wur 
o'er  between  us,  an'  theaw'd  never  look  at  me  again." 

"  But,  Alice,  is  o  to  be  o'er  between  us  ?  Connut  that 
mistake  o'  thine  be  put  reet  agen  ?  " 

"  Fred,  lad,  that  rests  wi'  thisel'." 

"  Then  we'n  wipe  eawt  this  dreary  time,  an'  start  afresh. 
Conta  guess  where  aw' re  gooin'  that  neet  when  theaw  turned 
me  back  ?  " 

"  Wurta  comin'  here,  lad  ?  " 

"  Ay,  aw' re  beawn  to  tell  thi  'at  aw'd  getten  th'  shop  'at 
aw'm  at  neaw.  Aw'm  nicely  off  at  last ;  an'  that  whoam  ov 
eawr  own  we'rn  use't  to  dream  about  con  be  set  up  as  soon  as 
ever  theaw  likes.  Wilta  come  to  me  neaw,  mi  own  sweet  lass  ?  " 

"  Ay,  lad,  aw'll  come,  aw'd  tak'  thi  iv  theaw  hadn't  a 
hawpenny  i'  th'  world.  Eh  !  lad,  but  it's  worth  summat  after 
o  this  fo'in'  eawt." 

"  How  soa,  Alice  ?  " 

"  It's  soa  nice  gettin'  thick  agen." 

Early  the  following  May  a  quiet  wedding  took  place  at 
Lowmill.  We  need  not  say  who  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were,  but  when  the  ceremony  was  over  they  went  away  to  a 
pretty  house  in  Halifax,  and  we  only  need  add  that  in  the  lists 
of  the  Mayors  and  Mayoresses  of  that  notable  town  there  will 
be  found  the  names  of  our  old  friends  Fred  and  Alice. 
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ELIZA'S  SECRET:   A  VILLAGE  IDYLL. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  LET  me  carry  thi  cans  for  thi,  wilta  ?  " 

"  Aw  winnut." 

"  Yigh,  theaw  will,"  and  without  any  more  ado  the  first 
speaker — a  tall,  well-built  young  weaver,  named  John  Winter- 
bottom — took  the  maiden's  water  cans  and  proceeded  to 
accompany  her  to  a  well  in  the  fields  just  outside  the  small 
manufacturing  Yorkshire  village  of  Greenthorpe.  Silently 
they  went  together  over  the  glittering  snow-covered  field- 
path  in  the  clear  moonlight,  till  the  well  was  reached  and  the 
cans  filled,  when  the  girl,  whom  we  must  call  Eliza  Haynes,  or 
"  Liza,"  as  her  friends  generally  spoke  of  her,  resenting  her 
companion's  silence,  demanded  hotly: 

"  Whot  arta  after  ?    Aw  con  carry  th'  cans  misel'." 

"  Oh,"  replied  John,  "  two's  company;  an',  beside,  aw  want 
to  talk  to  thi,  Liza." 

"  Whot  for  ?  " 

"  Well,  aw'm  gooin'  to  Dexboro'  to-morn,  an'  it'll  be  a 
good  while  afore  aw  come  back  agen,  happen." 

"  Thee  gooin'  to  Dexboro'  !  An'  whotever  arta  gooin'  theer 
for,  lad  ?  " 

"  An  owd  mate  o'  mine  sent  me  a  letter  yesterday  offerin' 
me  a  shop  in  a  big  newspapur  office,  and  aw've  written  back 
tellin'  him  'at  aw'm  comin',  an'  thankin'  him  for  th'  place. 
Aw'm  weary  o'  beein'  knock't  abeawt  an'  humbugged  at 
Wood's  mill.  Ther's  noa  chance  theer  for  nobody  nobbut 
whot's  akin  to  th'  boss ;  an'  beside,  aw  know  aw  con  do  summat 
better  nur  poverty  knockin',  an'  addle  moor  brass  bi  a  lot." 

"  Oh,  theaw's  gettun  some  hee  noashuns  into  thi  yed, 
an'  fancies  thisel',  aw  yer.  Afore  lung  tha'll  turn  up  thi  nose 
at  a  weighvur  lass  like  me,  aw  reckon." 

"  Nowt  o'  th'  sooart !  That's  noan  my  feelin'.  But  aw  do 
think  'at  a  mon  'at  aims  at  makkin'  a  mon  ov  hissel'  should 
try  to  do  th'  mooast  he  con  wi'  hissel';  an'  iv  he  feels  'at 
he  has  summat  in  him,  bring  it  eawt." 
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"  An'  vvhot  con  theaw  do  in  a  newspapur  office  ?  Iv  it  had 
bin  some  sooart  o'  loom  tunin'  aw  shouldn't  ha'  bin  soa  mitch 
cap't,  for  aw  know  theaw' rt  a  good  hond  at  tanklin'." 

"  Well,  it's  not  mitch  aw  know  abeawt  makkin'  news  pa  purs 
yet ;  but  aw've  larnt  to  write  shorthand  as  fast  as  a  mon  con 
talk,  an',  whot's  moor,  aw  con  put  it  into  shape  for  printin'." 

"  Whot !    Has  theaw  larnt  heaw  to  report  ?  " 

"  Ay,  partly  whot." 

"  Aw  connut  believe  thi." 

"  Dusta  remember  th'  last  big  political  meetin'  ther  wur  i' 
th'  Public  Hall,  when  Sir  Hamer  Holmes  wur  here  ?  " 

"  Ay,  weel  enough." 

"  Well,  aw  wrote  every  word  o'  that  three-column  report 
ther  wur  i'  th'  Mercury,  an'  geet  weel  paid  for  it,  too." 

"  An'  heawever  hasta  larnt  o  that  ?  Whooa's  bin  thi 
skoomestur  ?  " 

"  Misel',  mooastly.  But  my  owd  mate,  Jim  Radcliffe, 
gan  me  a  good  start  i'  shorthand  afore  he  went  to  Dexboro'. 
He're  awlus  a  cliwer  lad,  wur  Jim,  an'  ready  to  do  a  good  turn, 
an'  neaw  he's  gettin'  his  three  hundert  peawnd  a  yer,  an' 
likely  for  havin'  moor  in  a  bit.  It's  him  'at's  nndin'  me  th'  shop 
aw'm  gooin'  to  i'  th'  mornin'." 

"  Well,  aw'm  reet  fain  to  yer  'at  theaw's  a  chance  o' 
mendin'  thisel'.  A  mon  should  never  be  content  to  be  less  nur 
his  best.  Aw  know  theaw' rt  steady;  aw  hope  theaw'll  get  on." 

"  Aw'll  do  mi  best,  iv — 

"  Neaw,  ther  should  be  noa  '  ivs  '  abeawt  it.  Theaw  said 
thisel'  a  minute  sin'  it  wur  a  mon's  duty  to  mak'  th'  best  he 
could  ov  hisselV 

"  An'  soa  aw  did;  but  aw  think  it  'ud  be  a  lot  yezzier 
strivin'  to  get  on  iv  one  wur  sure  'at  ther  wur  somebody  to 
come  back  to  i'  th'  owd  place  'at  'ud  be  fain  to  see  one's  face 
an'  rejoice  i'  one's  weel-dooin'." 

"  Well,  thi  uncle  John  an'  th'  aunt  Mary  ull  be  soa,  surely  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they're  o  reet  i'  ther  way,  but  aw  want  somebody 
closer  an'  dearer — aw  want  thee,  mi  bonnie  lass,  iv  theaw'll 
promise  thisel'.  Then  aw'st  goa  to  Dexboro'  wi'  a  good  heart, 
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an'  wurtch  like  a  black  to  mak'  a  snug  little  whoam-neest 
for  us  booath.  Come,  vvhot  seysta  ?  " 

"  Aw  con  sey  nowt  'at  theavv  wants  me  to  say;  at  leost, 
nut  yet.  Aw'st  want  to  think  abeawt  it.  Mon,  it's  o  soa  sudden. 
An',  beside,  aw  connut  see  mi  way  eawt.  Surely,  theaw 
doesn't  think  'at  aw  could  find  i'  mi  heart  to  leove  eawr 
Elspeth  to  keep  a  whoam  furhersel'  an'  mi  poor  crippl't  brother, 
Joe,  beawt  my  help." 

"  Aw  dunnot  ax  thi  to  do  soa,  lass.  Aw  should  be  fain  to 
do  owt  i'  that  way  'at  theaw  wanted  me." 

"  But  aw  shouldn't  like  to  leove  him,  poor  lad;  he  clings 
to  me  soa.  Theaw'll  happen  find  somebody  'at'll  suit  thi  better 
i'  Dexboro' :  a  finer  body  nur  me  ull  be  moor  to  thi  mind  when 
theaw's  getten  up  i'  th'  world  a  bit." 

"Nowt  o'  th'  sooart;  aw'm  noane  one  o'  that  mak'. 
Theaw  might  gie  me  some  hope." 

"  But  aw  connut  promise  misel'  just  neaw.  Aw  should  be 
rare  an'  preawd  o'  havin'  thi  regard  iv — 

"  Iv  whot,  Liza  ?  " 

"  Iv  aw  hadn't  to  hurt  thi  bi  refusin'  thi  whot  theaw  wants. 
But  as  theaw's  oppun't  thi  mind  to  me,  aw'll  tell  thi  soa  far 
'at  aw've  promis't  misel'  to  nobody  else,  an'  aw  dunnot  think 
aw  shall  do;  soa  iv  in  a  yer  or  two  theaw'rt  still  i'  th'  mind 
theaw  seys  theaw  art  to-neet,  well — theaw  con  speak  to  me 
agen,  then." 

"  Doesn'ta  think  theaw'rt  raythur  hard  on  me  ?  " 

"  Nowe,  lad,  aw  dunnot.  Aw'm  bund  to  be  honest  wi'  thi. 
At  present  aw've  noa  feelin'  i'  mi  heart  'at  onsurs  to  th' 
feelin'  to'art  me  'at  theaw's  shown  me  to-neet ;  an'  aw  dunnot 
believe  in  a  woman  acceptin'  a  men's  love  unless  hoo  con  give 
him  hurs.  Love's  never  satisfied,  mon,  wi'  owt  less  nur  a  full 
return  ov  its  own  sooart." 

"  Well,  Liza,  aw  connut  grumble  at  thi,  lass;  theaw's  gan 
me  an  honest  onsur,  an'  aw  think  better  on  thi,  iv  possible, 
neaw  nur  aw  did  afore  aw  ax't  thi;  an'  aw'll  wait  for  thi  an' 
win  thi  yet,  mi  own  bonnie,  sweet  lass.  Theaw'll  be  mine 
someday,  aw  feel  sure." 

By  this  time  the  pair  had  reached  Eliza's  home,  and,  with 
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a    quietly-spoken    "  good-neet,"    they    parted,    not    knowing 
when  they  would  see  each  other  again. 

Eliza  Haynes  took  her  cans  and  her  secret  into  her  humble 
home.  Very  gently  she  spoke  to  her  crippled  brother,  Joe, 
and  tenderly — more  tenderly,  if  possible,  than  usual,  she 
ministered  to  his  needs.  To  her  sister,  Elspeth,  she  said  nothing 
about  her  interview  with  John  Winterbottom.  For  the  present 
she  decided  that  silence  would  be  best,  as  she  did  not  wish  her 
brother  to  feel  that  she  had  possibly  sacrificed  her  own  future 
for  his  sake.  She  also  wanted  time  to  commune  with  herself; 
so  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  and,  with  an  earnest  prayer  in 
her  heart  for  future  guidance  and  strength,  she  lay  down  to 
rest;  her  troubled  spirit  soothed  and  quieted  as  she  listened 
to  the  village  choir,  who  were  practising  carols  in  the  next 

house,  singing : 

Hark  !   the  herald  angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King. 

In  a  moment  there  flashed  through  her  mind  a  vision  of 
the  Life  of  Lives,  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary.  She  saw  its 
supreme  example  of  self-sacrifice,  its  grand  lesson  that  if 
men  would  find  their  highest  life  they  must  lose  their  lower; 
and,  in  learning  to  put  duty  before  inclination,  the  service  of 
others  before  the  gratification  of  self,  be  ready,  if  need  be, 
to  lay  down  life  itself  for  the  good  of  others.  Then  a  great  peace 
filled  her  soul,  and  she  fell  into  a  calm  and  dreamless  sleep. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Four  years  passed  over  the  heads  of  John  and  Eliza  before 
they  met  each  other  again.  During  that  period  John  had 
steadily  made  his  way  upwards,  and,  assisted  by  his  old  friend, 
James  Radcliffe,  he  had  secured  a  good  post  on  the  staff  of 
the  Dexboro'  News.  By  close  study  and  careful  culture  of  his 
good  natural  abilities,  he  had  won  for  himself  a  name  as  a 
capable  journalist,  and  found  himself  in  a  position  to  afford  the 
pleasure  of  a  good  home,  and  felt  that  now  he  would  be 
justified  in  approaching  Eliza  once  more  and  asking  her  to 
share  his  lot.  He  decided  to  spend  Christmas  week  with  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  and  on  arriving  at  his  old  home  he  was  startled 
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and  grieved  to  hear  that  Eliza's  invalid  brother,  Joe,  was 
dead,  and  was  to  be  buried  that  very  day  in  the  village 
churchyard.  He  at  once  decided  that  he  would  attend  the 
funeral,  feeling  that  he  was  entitled  to  do  so  as  an  old  friend. 
So  he  quietly  joined  the  mourners  in  the  little  cottage,  and 
followed  the  body  to  its  last  resting-place.  There  was  a  great 
wave  of  pity  overmastering  his  natural  reticence.  He  stepped 
up  to  the  weeping  sisters,  who  still  lingered  by  the  open  grave, 
gently  drew  them  away,  and  accompanied  them  home, 
speaking  such  words  of  comfort  and  consolation  as  he  thought 
would  soothe  the  hearts  of  the  bereaved  girls.  In  accordance 
with  local  custom,  he  remained  to  tea,  after  which  he  rose 
to  go,  thinking  that,  perhaps,  if  he  remained  longer,  his 
presence  might  be  felt  as  an  intrusion;  but  Eliza's  look  of 
appeal  caused  him  to  resume  his  seat.  Gradually,  the  relatives 
and  friends  took  their  departure,  and  Elspeth  went  out  on 
business,  and  John  and  Eliza  were  left  alone.  The  door  had 
scarcely  closed  upon  her  sister  before  she  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and  burst  into  a  fit  of  violent  weeping.  John  sat  by  her 
in  sympathetic  silence,  and  waited  till  her  grief  had  somewhat 
abated,  and  then  he  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  tenderly 
and  reverently  to  his  lips.  This  action  seemed  to  recall  the  girl 
to  herself,  and,  withdrawing  her  hand  to  dry  her  tears,  she 
gave  him  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness,  and  he  read  the  answer 
he  had  patiently  waited  and  hoped  for  so  long  in  her  swimming 
eyes.  A  deep  silence  fell  between  them  for  a  time,  and  each 
felt  that  it  was  too  sweet  to  be  hastily  broken.  At  length 
John  said:  "  Aw've  noane  forgetten  thi,  theaw  sees." 

"  Aw  hardly  thowt  theaw  would,  lad,"  Eliza  answered. 
"  In  fact,"  she  continued,  "  th'  moor  aw  thowt  o'er  whot  theaw 
said  to  me  afore  theaw  went  away,  an'  th'  moor  aw  felt  sure 
'at  some  day  theaw'd  come  back  to  me  agen." 

"  Arta  fain  aw've  come,  Liza  ?  " 

"  Fain  !  Eh,  lad, '  fain's '  a  poor  word  to  express  whot  aw 
feel.  Every  neaw  an'  agen  aw've  yerd  fro'  yore  folk  abeawt 
thi  gettin'  on,  an'  rare  an'  preawd  they  wur  on  thi.  O'  some- 
heaw  aw  seemed  to  know  whot  it  o  meant.  Aw've  noane  bin 
idle  misel'  noather.  As  weel  as  aw  could,  aw've  tried  to  improve 
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my  mind,  sooas  to  mak'  misel'  fitter  to  be  thy  wife,  if  theaw 
axed  me  agen." 

"  Aw'm  fain  to  yer  that,  Liza." 

"  Mun  aw  tell  thi  summat  else  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  owt  theaw  likes.  Th'  seawnd  o'  thi  voice  is 
music  i'  mi  yers." 

"  Well,  abeawt  two  months  after  theaw  went  off,  a  friend 
o'  mine  larnt  me  Tennyson's  poems.  Hasta  read  'em  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ov  course  aw  have.  Who'd  miss  'at  had  th'  chance 
'at  had  onny  wit  at  o  ?  " 

"  Well,  aw  hadn't  time  to  read  o  th'  book,  but  aw  read 
'  Idylls  of  the  King,'  an'  aw' re  struck  wi'  one  passage,  wheer 
King  Arthur  is  bidding  farewell  to  his  nowty  Queen,  an'  he 
says  to  hur:  '  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it.' 
O'  someheaw  that  passage  kept  ringin'  its  music  i'  mi  heart, 
an'  th'  moor  aw  thowt  abeawt  King  Arthur  an'  th'  better  aw 
like't  him.  In  a  bit  aw  begun  a  thinkin'  aw  knew  somebody 
whose  character  wur  like  King  Arthur's.  In  a  crack  it  coorn 
to  me  'at  that  somebody  wur  thee,  lad;  aw  seemed  to  see  thi 
in  a  new  leet ;  an'  aw  remember't  heaw  good  theaw  wur  to  me 
when  we'rn  childer  together  at  th'  owd  skoo';  heaw  theaw 
use't  to  stond  up  for  eawr  Joe  when  bigger  an'  strunger  lads 
tried  to  torment  him ;  ay,  heaw  theaw  wur  awlus  ready  to  do 
onnybody  a  good  turn  'at  needed  it.  Then  aw  seed  heaw 
blynt  aw'd  bin  misel';  like  Queen  Guinevere,  stondin'  i'  mi 
own  leet,  an'  mi  heart  seemed  to  oppun  to  thi,  an'  aw  felt  aw'd 
a  love  for  thi  'at  'ud  be  a  true  onsur  to  thine." 

"  Aw  towd  thi  aw  should  win  thi,  didn't  aw  ?  " 

"  Aw  believe  theaw  did;  an'  theaw' re  ever  a  mesturful 
piece  o'  goods,  an'  would  ha'  thi  own  road.  When  aw  leet  thi 
tak'  mi  cans  aw  felt  then  as  iv  aw' re  givin'  way  to  thi,  an' 
'at  theaw'd  tak'  me,  too,  wilta-shalta." 

"  Nay,  nay,  lass,  aw'm  nut  quite  soa  bad,  surely;  for  aw 
dunnut  believe  a  mon  should  press  a  woman  too  far.  It's 
nobbut  reet  'at  he  should  try  to  mak'  his  sweetheart  understond 
heaw  mitch  he  cares  for  hur,  an'  win  hur  to  hissel',  iv  he  con. 
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But  iv  he  finds  'at  hoo  really  has  noa  love  onsurin'  to  his,  he 
should  let  hur  a-be;  for,  as  th'  sung  says: 

True  hearts  are  free,  an'  will  be  free; 

True  love  springs  ov  itsel'; 
It  flo\\-s  like  sunleet  fro'  the  sun, 

Like  waytur  in  a  well. 

An'  after  o's  done  an'  said,  a  true  woman's  heart's  too  good 
a  thing  to  be  getten  onny  road,  except  as  a  free  gift  fro'  th' 
owner  on't.  Hasta  gan  me  thine,  lass  ?  " 

"  Aw  have,  lad;  an'  it's  never  bin  onnybody's  else." 

At  this  pouit  the  unsuspecting  Elspeth  unceremoniously 
entered  the  cottage,  expecting  to  find  her  sister  alone.  She 
stared  in  angry  astonishment  at  John,  and  said : 

"  Whotever  art  theaw  dooin'  here  ?  "  and  then,  after  a 
quick  glance  at  her  sister's  face,  she  half  guessed  the  truth, 
and  demanded  hotly: 

"  Whot  han  yo'  two  agate  on  ?  " 

"  Sit  thi  deawn,  Elspeth,  an'  aw'll  soon  tell  thi  o  theaw 
wants  to  know,"  and  John  briefly  told  his  own  story  to  the 
astonished  girl.  When  he  had  done  she  broke  out  again: 

"  Well,  aw  never  wur  soa  gloppen't  i'  mi  life  !  An'  theaw'll 
have  him,  an'  leove  me  bi  misel',  wilta  ? "  she  said,  turning 
to  her  sister  with  a  reproachful  look. 

"  My  whoam  'ull  be  thine,  Elspie,  darling,  as  lung  as  theaw 
mey  need  it;  winnut  it,  John  ?  " 

"  Ov  course  it  will;  but  aw  darsey  somebody  else  ull  be 
wantin'  a  good  bargain  as  weel  as  me;  afore  lung,  too,"  John 
replied  in  a  dry  tone,  and  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  caused 
Eliza  to  ask  in  a  surprised  tone : 

"  Whot  arta  drivin'  at  neaw,  John  ?   Dusta  know  summat  ?  " 

"  Well,  aw  thowt  aw  seed  somebody  lookin'  at  hur  at  th' 
berrin'  'at'll  want  to  see  hur  agen  in  a  bit." 

"  Whooa  wur  it,  John  ?  " 

"  Oh,  aw  dunnut  tell  tales  eawt  o'  th'  skoo,"  John  replied, 
with  a  smile. 

"  John,  has  he  said  summat  to  thee  abeawt  it,  then  ?  " 
Elspeth  asked  eagerly,  thus  giving  her  secret  away  to  ter 
sister. 
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"  Whotever  are  yo'  two  talkin'  abeawt  ?  Elspeth,  has 
theaw  bin  coartin'  an'  never  towd  thi  own  sister  ?  " 

"  Liza,  has  theaw  bin  coartin'  an'  never  towd  thi  own 
sister  ?  Iv  aw'd  nobbut  known  sooner " 

Here  the  excited  girl  began  to  weep  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Whotever's  to  do  wi'  thi  ?  "  Eliza  asked,  in  great  con- 
sternation. 

"  Bless  my  soul,"  John  burst  out,  greatly  moved;  "  aw 
see  it  o  neaw." 

"  Whot  doesta  see,  lad  ?  for  aw'm  in  a  regular  mist,"  said 
Eliza. 

'  Jim  Broadbent  wants  hur,  an'  hoo'll  ha'  refused  him,, 
same  as  theaw  refused  me  at  th'  first,  becose  hoo  wouldn't 
leove  thee  bi  thisel'." 

"  But  hoo  owt  to  ha'  spokken  to  me  abeawt  it." 

"  An'  theaw  owt  to  ha'  spokken  to  me  abeawt  John,  then,"1 
replied  Elspeth. 

"  Well,  well,  lasses,  let's  ha'  noa  words  abeawt  it,  neaw. 
It'll  be  o  reet,  yo'n  see.  Aw'll  have  a  word  or  two  wi'  Jim, 
misel'.  He's  an  owd  pal  o'  mine,  an'  iv  he's  hawve  as  mitch 
sense  as  aw  think  he  has,  this  job  ull  soon  be  sattle't,  an' 
then " 

"  An'  then  whot  ?  "  asked  both  girls  in  a  breath. 

"  An'  then  ther'll  be  a  double  wedding  some  time  in  a  bit.'" 

And  so  there  was. 
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A  VILLAGE  "NOWT." 
CHAPTER  I. 

PATTER,  patter,  patter  went  a  pair  of  dainty  clogs  over  the 
pavement  of  the  Yorkshire  village  of  Yewthorpe.  The  wearer 
was  as  sweet  as  a  sprig  of  heather  from  her  native  moorlands, 
and  as  blithe  as  she  was  bonnie.  In  her  hands  she  carried  a 
pair  of  water  cans,  for  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  village  well, 
and  she  hummed  a  popular  air  as  she  tripped  along  the  street, 
little  thinking  how  soon  her  thoughts  were  to  be  turned  into  a 
new  channel,  and  the  innate  womanliness  of  her  nature  stirred 
to  its  depths. 

It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night  early  in  December.  The 
frost  had  set  in  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  all  the  landscape 
lay  sleeping  under  a  glittering  robe  of  dazzling  whiteness.  The 
quiet  beauty  of  the  night  fitted  well  with  her  own  calm  and 
peaceful  mood  as  she  turned  off  the  street  into  the  straggling 
field  path  that  led  to  the  well.  Here,  to  her  astonishment,  there 
stepped  out  of  the  shadow  of  a  doorway  a  tall,  gawky-looking 
youth  who  seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his  long  arms  and 
legs ;  and  yet  there  was  a  suggestion  of  latent  power  about  the 
set  of  his  lips  and  the  pose  of  his  head,  and  the  fire  in  his  dark 
brown  eyes  indicated  that  beneath  his  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance a  mind  and  soul  full  of  great  possibilities  lay  hidden. 
Evidently,  he  intended  to  accompany  her  to  the  well ;  and  she 
knew  him  well  enough  by  repute,  for  everybody  knows  every- 
body else  in  a  Yorkshire  village.  She  had  also  a  shrewd  idea 
what  his  presence  meant,  so  she  began  to  wonder  a  little  to 
herself  what  he  would  have  to  say  for  himself;  but  to  her 
chagrin  he  was  silent.  When  his  silence  had  exhausted  her 
patience  she  burst  out  with  the  query:  "  Whot  doesta  meeon 
following  me  like  this,  Fred  ?  " 

"  Aw  meeon  a  deeol  iv  theaw'll  nobbut  let  me  tell  thi, 
Nancy,"  he  replied,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  his  tongue. 

"Oh,  theaw  does,  dusta  ?  "  she  answered,  without  looking 
at  him,  at  the  same  time  bending  down  to  fill  her  cans  with  the 
clear  sparkling  water. 
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"  Ay,  aw  want  thee  thisel',  but  it's  noa  use,  aw  guess,"  he 
went  on  despairingly.  He  paused,  but  Nancy  still  kept  silence. 

"  Aw  mun  tell  thi,  whether  theaw  likes  it  or  not.  Aw 
connut  keep  it  in  noa  lunger.  Aw've  wanted  thee  a  good  while, 
but  aw  dursn't  speak  to  thi  for  feeort  o'  vexin'  thi." 

"An'  soa  theaw  thinks  it's  a  monly  thing  to  waylay  a 
woman  an'  tell  hur  thi  soft  tales  i'  this  fashion,  dusta  ?  "  Nancy 
said,  scornfully. 

"  Well,  whot  else  con  aw  do  ?  Aw  could  hardly  come  to  yore 
heawse  beawt  axin',  could  aw  ?  " 

"  Iv  theaw'd  some  business  to  come  abeawt  whot  should 
stop  thi  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  mon  hardly  likes  to  goa  to  a  woman's  heawse  an* 
ax  for  hur  straight  off  beawt  havin'  some  sooart  ov  a  notion 
heaw  he'll  be  ta'en  in.  He  might  get  punced  off  th'  durst  ones 
same  as  Sam  o'  Jack's  wur  when  he  went  after  Miss  Thompson, 
at  th'  Hill  Farm.  Dusta  remember  hur  brother,  Jim,  met  him 
on  th'  front  flags  an'  punced  him  deawn  th'  fielt  an'  rolled  him 
o'er  th'  hedge  into  a  duckpond  ?  " 

"  Well,  an'  didn't  it  sarve  him  reet  for  havin'  noa  moor  wit 
nur  gooin'  somewhere  where  he  met  ha'  known  'at  he  wouldn't 
be  wanted?  " 

"  Happen  it  did,  but " 

"  But  whot  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  wur  noane  soa  nice  for  Sam,  aw'm  thinkin'." 

"  An'  aw  reckon  theaw' rt  thinkin'  'at  eawr  Joe  met  happen 
sarve  thee  th'  same  road  iv  theaw  coom  to  eawr  heawse  o'  th' 
same  arrand?  " 

"  Well,  he  met  happen  try,  but " 

"  But  whot  ?    Theawr't  full  o'  buts,  thee  !  " 

"  Well,  aw'm  thinkin'  he  wouldn't  have  it  o  his  own  road, 
an'  then  ther'd  happen  be  bother,  an'  aw  want  noa  bother  iv 
aw  con  keep  eawt  on't.  Aw'm  willing  to  come  to  yore  heawse 
in  a  gradely  way  iv  aw  mun.  Con  aw  goa  wi'  thi  whoam 
to-neet  ?  " 

"  Nowe,  theaw  munnut,  fur  aw  want  noane  on  thi." 

"  Theaw  met  gie  me  some  hope." 

"  Aw'st  do  nowt  o'  th'  sooart.    Dusta  think  aw'st  promise 
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misel'to  a  chap  'at  con  find  nowt  noa  better  to  do  wi'  his  spare 
time  nur  proppin'  an  aleheawse-end  an'  makkin'  game  o'  folk 
as  they  gooan  past  on  th'  road?  Nut  me,  aw  con  tell  thi." 

"  But  aw  dunnut  spend  mi  time  at  th'  aleheawse-end,  nur 
goa  into  one  oathur  iv  aw  con  help  it." 

"  Neaw  then,  dunnut  tell  lies,  Fred.  Aw  seed  thi  misel'  th' 
last  Sunday  neet  stondin'  wi'  a  lot  moor  sitchlike  at  th'  '  Blue 
Billy '  corner." 

"  Well,  aw' re  waitin'  to  watch  for  thi  passin'.  Aw  wanted 
to  see  thi  soa  bad,  aw  could  wait  noa  lunger." 

"  Theaw  chose  a  queer  stondin'  shop,  shusheaw.  Iv  aw're 
a  young  chap  an'  wanted  a  respectable  young  woman  to  keep 
company,  aw'd  goa  to  a  neet  skoo'  i'  th'  week-time;  an'  i'stead 
o'  wanderin'  th'  lones  an'  wastin'  th'  precious  Sabbath  heawers, 
aw'd  goa  to  a  Sunday  skoo'  an'  try  to  be  o'  some  use  theer.  In 
fact,  aw'd  see  iv  aw  couldn't  mak'  a  mon  o'  misel'  i'stead  o' 
beein'  a  jackass,  or  summat  wur." 

"  Wilta  ha'  me  iv  aw'll  promise  to  follow  thi  advice  ?  " 

"  Aw'll  promise  nowt  o'  th'  sooart.  Mon,  theaw'rt  like  a 
chap  'at  wants  paying  for  his  wark  afore  he's  made  a  start  on 
it.  Aw've  advised  thi  to  do  nowt  but  whot's  for  thi  own  good. 
Theaw'll  be  th'  gainer,  an'  soon,  too,  iv  theaw'll  nobbut  do 
whot  aw'm  tellin'  thi." 

"  Well,  Nancy,  aw'll  turn  o'er  a  new  leeof,  shusheaw,  lass." 

"  Turn  o'er  a  new  leeof,  dusta  sey  ?  Nay,  mon,  theaw  wants 
to  buy  a  new  book  otogether  and  start  at  th'  beginnin'." 

"  Am  aw  sitch  a  bad  un  as  o  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  happen  it's  nut  sheer  badness  soa  mitch  as  careless- 
ness an'  thowtlessness ;  an'  aw'm  nut  sure  whether  carelessness 
an'  thowtlessness  are  nut  as  bad  as  badness  itsel'." 

"  Dunnut  be  soa  hard  on  me,  lass." 

"  Hard  on  thi !  Dusta  co'  me  hard  becose  aw'm  talkin'  to 
thi  for  thi  own  good  as  aw  met  do  iv  theaw  wur  mi  own  brother  ? 
Mon,  aw  connut  abide  to  see  a  likely  young  chap  like  thee 
throwin'  hissel'  away,  same  as  theaw  seems  to  be  dooin',  beawt 
tellin'  him  whot  aw  think." 

"  Thank  thi,  Nancy.    Aw  see  neaw  'at  whot  theaw's  said, 
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theaw's  said  eawt  o'  th'  kindness  o'  thi  heart,  an'  aw'll  tak'  thi 
advice,  see  iv  aw  dunnut." 

"  But  stop,  Fred,  theaw'll  nut  do  mitch  good  for  thisel'  iv 
theaw  nobbut  tak's  this  advice  becose  aw've  gan  it  thi.  Whot 
aw  want  is  for  thi  to  mak'  up  thi  mind  to  do  reet  becose  it's 
reetr  an'  look  to  One  above  us  o  for  help  to  do  reet  an'  pleeos 
Him.  Theaw'll  find  Him  a  good  Mestur  to  work  for.  His  pay 
days  never  miss  comin',  and  His  wage  is  awlus  a  good  deeol 
better  nur  eawr  wark,  let  me  tell  thi.  Tak'  howd  ov  His  hont 
an'  He'll  help  thi  to  stond  o'  thi  own  feet  an'  walk  straight  as 
a  mon  should." 

"  But  He  cares  nowt  abeawt  sitchiike  as  me,  nut  He,  marry. 
Nobody  cares ;  aw  wish  sometimes  'at  aw're  laid  bi  th'  side  of 
mi  mother  i'  th'  owd  churchyard,  for  nobody  seems  to  care 
whether  aw  do  ill  or  weel  sin'  hoo  wur  laid  sideway." 

"  But  folk  dun  care,  Fred;  aw  care  mysel',  for  aw  judge  bi 
th'  road  theaw's  spokken  just  neaw  'at  theaw  has  th'  makkin' 
ov  a  good  mon  in  thi.  Ther's  nowt  to  stop  thi  for  dooin'  weel 
iv  theaw'll  nobbut  shap'  thisel'.  Surelee,  theaw'll  never  goa  on 
to  th'  end  o'  th'  chapter  as  theaw  art  dooin'  ?  " 

"  Eh,  dear  o'  me,  aw  wish  aw  could  see  mi  way  a  bit  better, 
aw  seem  to  ha'  soa  little  to  look  forrad  to." 

"  Theaw's  everythin'  a  mon  con  wish  to  look  forrad  to,  an' 
to  win  for  thisel'  iv  theaw'll  nobbut  try  as  a  mon  should. 
T'other  day  aw  met  Ned  o'  Jane's  wi'  a  dog  in  a  bant  a  fine 
sect  better  donned  an'  fed  nur  hissel'.  He  look't  reet  preawd 
ov  his  job,  th'  silly  foo'.  but  i'  my  eye  th'  dog  wur  noan  preawd 
o'  him.  Eh,  aw  thowt  to  misel',  iv  theaw  wur  a  brother  o'  mine 
aw'd  poo  thi  toppin'  for  thi,  an'  see  iv  aw  couldn't  drive  a  bit 
o'  sense  into  thi  yed.  Just  think  ov  a  yung  chap  'at  should  be 
tryin'  to  mak'  his  way  up  i'  th'  world  dadin'  a  smo-tail't  dog 
reawnd  in  a  bant,  an'  thinkin'  weel  ov  his  job,  too  !  Aw  wish 
he  could  see  heaw  little  he  look't." 

"  Well,  theaw's  never  seen  me  at  that  job,  nur  theaw  never 
will  do.  Sithee,  lass,  iv  theaw'd  nobbut  tak'  a  bit  o'  interest 
in  me  aw'd  do  different." 

"  Whether  aw  tak'  onny  interest  in  thi  or  not,  theaw  owt 
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for  thi  own  sake  to  do  better  nur  theaw  art  dooin'  neaw. 
Whotever  conta  see  i'  wastin'  thi  life  o'  this  road  ?  " 

"  Aw  con  see  nowt  in  it,  for  ther  is  nowt  in  it  to  see  except 
ruination.  Ther's  nobody  cares  whot  becomes  on  me  Sin'  mi 
mother  deed  aw've  felt  that  'oanly.  Sometimes  aw  should  be 
fain  iv  aw' re  deeod  misel'.  Aw  dunnot  think  theaw  con  under 
stond  whot  aw  feel.  Theaw's  a  whoam  'at  is  a  whoam.  My 
whoam  is  nobbut  a  place  to  sleep  in.  Theaw'rt  a  chapel  body, 
an'  o  yore  folk  are  chapel  folk,  an'  yo'n  lots  of  friends  an'  are 
weel  thowt  on.  Aw'm  a  '  nowt '  an'  a  nobody." 

Th'  chapel  dur's  oppen  to  thee,  Fred,  an'  iv  theaw  wants 
to  come  in  folk'll  be  fain  to  see  thi.  Th'  Bible's  a  oppen  book, 
an'  th'  good  ther  is  in  it  is  for  thee  as  weel  as  for  me.  It  o 
depends  o'  thisel'.  Theaw  con  do  weel,  an'  be  weel  thowt  on, 
too,  iv  theaw  will.  But  folk  connot  think  weel  on  thi,  nor  do 
weel  by  thi,  while  theaw  art  as  theaw  art,  an'  theaw  knows  it." 

"  Aw  wish  aw  could  see  some  road  o'  mendin'  misel'." 

"  Theaw  con  mak'  a  road  for  thisel'  iv  theaw  will.  Whot 
•dust  a  want  with  a  woman  iv  theaw  connot  mak'  a  road  for 
thisel'?  Theaw  doesn't  want  a  woman  to  mak'  a  road  for  thi 
an'  carry  thi  ov  hur  back,  surelee  ?  " 

"  Aw  never  thowt  o'  sitch  a  thing,  Nancy." 

"  Aw  should  think  not.  Iv  ever  aw'm  wed  aw'st  want  my 
husbant  to  ha'  summat  abeawt  him  an'  be  able  to  do  summat 
o'  some  good." 

"  Ay,  aw  reckon  he'll  ha'  to  be  some  fine  body  or  other  wi' 
a  lot  o'  brass." 

"  Neaw,  Fred,  theaw'rt  wrang,  as  far  wrang  as  theaw  con 
get.  Aw've  noa  hankerin'  after  a  felly  wi'  a  lung  purse.  It's 
character  an'  brains  aw'm  thinkin'  abeawt.  Sithee,  aw'd  tak' 
up  with  a  sober,  God-fearin',  strivin'  chap,  wi'  a  trade  in  his 
fingers,  an'  wed  him  as  soon  as  he're  ready,  iv  aw  lik't  him 
an'  aw' re  sure  'at  he  lik't  me;  ay,  iv  he're  as  poor  as  Lazarus. 
But  whotever  am  aw  chatterin'  here  for  ?  It's  time  aw' re 
awhoam,  an'  theaw  wants  noan  o'  my  advice." 

"  Yigh,  aw  do,  an'  whot's  moor,  aw'll  act  on  it.  Theaw's 
done  me  a  kindness  to-neet  wi'  speakin'  to  me  'at  aw'st  never 
be  able  to  pay  thi  for  as  lung  as  aw  live." 
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"  Theaw  couldn't  pay  me  better  nor  bi  tryin'  to  do  as  aw 
want  thi." 

"  Well,  consider  thisel'  paid,  then." 

"  Aw'll  wait  an'  see." 

"  Wilta  let  me  carry  thi  water  to  yore  house  ?  " 

"  Nowe,  I  winnut.  Iv  onnybody  seed  us,  it  ud  be  o  through 
Yewthorpe  to-morn  'at  we'rn  keepin'  company,  an'  we  are  not ; 
theaw  understonds  that  plain  enoof." 

"  Wilta  shake  honds  wi'  me,  then  ?  " 

"  Ay,  aw'll  do  that  mitch  just  to  encourage  thi  into  better 
ways."  And  the  small,  shapely  hand  was  readily  held  out 
in  pure,  womanly  feeling,  and  gladly  seized  by  the  eager 
wooer,  and  passionately  kissed.  Then,  as  if  the  kiss  had 
stung  her,  the  girl  quickly  withdrew  her  hand  and  gave  Fred 
a  sounding  smack  on  his  right  ear. 

"  Tak'  that  for  thi  impidence,"  she  cried  in  angry  tones,  as 
with  swift  step  she  hurried  off  homewards,  leaving  her  would-be 
lover  to  collect  his  wits  as  best  he  could. 

"  Eh,  but  hoo's  a  gem,"  he  ejaculated.  "  Aw  thowt  weel 
on  her  before  aw  spoke  to  hur  to-neet,  but  aw  think  a  theawsand 
times  moor  on  hur  neaw.  Hoo's  worth  hur  weight — nay,, 
there's  noa  tellin'  th'  worth  ov  a  good-hearted  lass  like  yond. 
An'  as  for  me;  well,  aw'm  a  'nowt.'  Whotever  mun  aw  do? 
Whotever's  to  come  on  me?  "  he  wailed  in  self-despair.  Then 
he  fell  into  a  deep  reverie,  and  pondered  long  and  wearily  what 
he  should  do,  and  which  way  he  should  take.  Good  and  evil 
struggled  for  mastery  in  his  soul,  and  as  yet  the  issue  hung  in 
the  balance. 

Silently  he  entered  his  loveless  home,  and  made  his  way  up 
to  his  bedroom.  Bare  and  cheerless  enough  the  room  looked 
in  the  dim  candlelight.  Glancing  round  the  room  his  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  on  an  old  Bible  that  lay  on  the  top  of 
the  chest  of  drawers  that  held  his  scanty  clothing.  It  was  a 
book  he  had  not  opened  for  years.  Somehow,  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  as  a  book  to  be  read  except  on  a  Sunday,  and  in 
a  school  or  a  place  of  worship.  He  took  it  up,  and  as  he  did 
so  Nancy's  image  rose  in  his  mind,  and  her  words  seemed  to  ring 
in  his  ears :  "  Th'  Bible's  a  oppun  book,  an'  th'  good  ther  is  in 
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it  is  for  thee  as  weel  as  for  me."  He  began  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  in  an  aimless  way,  hardly  knowing  why  or  what  he 
sought.  It  was  an  old  book.  A  former  owner  had  made  good 
use  of  it,  and  here  and  there  had  marked  certain  passages  by 
heavily  underscoring  the  lines.  His  eye  caught  one  of  these, 
and  it  aroused  his  attention :  "  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man 
cleanse  his  way  ?  By  taking  heed  thereto  according  to  Thy 
Word."  Ha  !  here  was  his  own  question,  and  the  answer  to 
it.  He  had  promised  Nancy  he  would  try  to  be  better,  and 
now  he  began  to  see  how  he  was  to  proceed,  and  where  he 
would  find  guidance  and  help.  Why,  he  wondered,  was  Nancy 
so  much  better  than  himself  ?  And  the  answer  seemed  to 
steal  into  his  heart :  Because  she  has  taken  this  holy  book  for 
the  guide  of  her  youth,  and  its  precepts  have  made  her  what 
she  is — a  lovable,  true-hearted  woman.  He  read  all  through 
the  psalm  which  had  caught  his  eye.  Here  and  there  like 
pearls  he  found  petitions  which  seemed  to  voice  the  deepest 
yearnings  of  his  soul,  and  precepts  which  pointed  out  to  him 
the  things  he  ought  to  fight  against.  At  last  he  closed  the 
book,  and  a  great  resolve  filled  his  soul  that  henceforth  the 
Word  of  God  should  be  the  law  of  his  life,  and  a  great  hope 
filled  him  with  unutterable  peace.  He  fell  asleep,  and  ever 
and  anon  a  beautiful  vision  seemed  to  flit  before  his  gaze.  He 
was  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill.  All  around  him  lay  a 
beautiful  landscape  partially  hidden  in  a  golden  haze.  Half 
way  up  the  hill  he  saw  Nancy  standing  as  if  beckoning  him 
upward.  Above  her  shone  a  starry  crown  whose  radiance  shone 
down  upon  her  and  lit  her  face  with  celestial  light.  With 
shining  finger  and  pleading  face  she  seemed  to  tell  him  the 
crown  was  his  if  he  would  strive  to  win  it.  With  eager  steps 
he  pressed  upward,  as  he  thought,  to  gain  the  glorious  prize. 
The  vision  passed,  but  the  peace  which  had  come  into  his  heart 
remained  an  abiding  guest. 

The  day  after  his  father  was  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl,  and 
after  his  burial  Fred  Grayson  left  Yewthorpe  behind  him  for 
ever. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  fifteen  years  after  the  events  recorded 
in  the  previous  chapter,  a  lady  sat  in  a  cosy  room  in  a  well- 
appointed  villa  pleasantly  situated  outside  the  busy  town  of 
Wolverton.  Three  bright,  healthy,  happy  children  were  in  the 
room.  The  eldest,  a  girl  of  nine,  sat  at  the  piano  playing  some 
pleasing  airs.  The  next,  a  sturdy  boy  of  seven,  lay  on  the  rug 
trying  to  tease  his  younger  sister  by  pulling  her  doll's  hair. 
Everything  was  home-like,  and  spoke  of  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. The  eyes  of  the  lady  flitted  from  the  group  on  the  rug 
to  the  piano ;  and  her  fine  face  was  lit  with  motherly  pride  as 
the  childish  prattle  of  the  youngsters  on  the  rug  mingled  with 
the  pleasing  strains  which  came  from  the  piano.  This  happy 
wife  and  mother  is  our  old  friend  Nancy,  who  has  more  than 
realised  the  promise  of  her  girlhood,  and  is  now  a  beautiful 
and  well-proportioned  woman.  Shortly  after  Fred  Grayson 
left  Yewthorpe,  a  young  engineer  named  James  Woolmer  came 
to  Yewthorpe  Mill  to  set  up  a  new  and  expensive  machine.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  lodgings  with  Nancy's  parents. 
At  the  mill  he  soon  proved  himself  a  capable  and  ingenious 
workman,  and  being  good  humoured  and  free  spoken  he  soon 
made  himself  at  home  in  Nancy's  family.  It  did  not  take  him 
long  to  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with  Nancy  herself;  and  she, 
truth  to  tell,  was  not  slow  to  find  out  and  reciprocate  his 
affection.  So  before  he  had  finished  his  work  at  the  mill  the 
young  folks  were  engaged,  with  the  freely-given  consent  of 
Nancy's  parents.  As  soon  as  circumstances  permitted  they 
were  married,  and  settled  in  Wolverton.  By  and  by,  the  capable 
mechanic  attracted  the  attention  of  his  employers  and  was 
made  a  foreman.  Two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  the  manager, 
James  Woolmer  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  post,  and 
under  his  skilful  hands  the  works  increased  in  magnitude  and 
importance,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  his  salary  increased  as 
well,  so  that  Nancy  and  her  husband  soon  found  themselves 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  Wise  in  her  generation,  Nancy 
foresaw  that  her  husband's  success  in  life  would  impose  new 
duties  upon  herself,  so  she  early  set  herself  to  work  and 
acquired  the  knowledge  and  manners  which  enabled  her  to  fill 
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her  new  social  position  with  credit  to  herself  and  satisfaction 
to  her  husband. 

Directly  James  Woolmer  entered  the  room  his  wife  greeted 
him  with  a  loving  smile,  and  the  children  crowded  round  his 
feet  competing  which  should  have  the  first  kiss.  He  was  a  tall, 
finely-built,  noble-looking  man.  The  poise  of  his  head  and 
the  set  of  his  lips  indicated  the  man  of  power.  An  hour  of 
pleasant  games  with  his  children  he  felt  to  be  the  best  relaxa- 
tion he  could  have  for  himself,  and  the  evening  rapidly  sped 
away,  and  by  the  time  for  the  little  ones  to  retire  came  round 
they  were  tired  out  with  their  romps  and  games. 

When  alone,  husband  and  wife  sat  for  a  time  in  happy 
silence.  Then  James  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  turning 
to  his  wife,  he  inquired,  "  Nancy,  did  you  ever  know  or  hear  of 
a  young  fellow  in  Yewthorpe  called  Fred  Grayson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  James.     What  makes  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  letter  here  from  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  went 
out  to  the  Indies  as  missionary  about  eight  years  ago,  and  he 
has  written  asking  me  if  I  can  give  him  any  information  about 
the  family  of  this  Fred  Grayson  he  mentions.  I  will  read  you 
the  letter: — 

DEAR  FRIEND, — I  daresay  you  will  think  I  have  forgotten  you,  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  as  this  letter  will  prove.  I  have  often  thought  I 
would  write  you  since  I  came  here,  but  now  I  have  something  to  write 
about,  and  must  do  so  at  once  if  only  to  ease  my  own  mind.  Some  two- 
years  ago,  a  young  man  named  Fred  Grayson  came  out  here  to  assist  me 
in  my  mission  work.  I  knew  little  about  him  except  that  he  had  done 
exceedingly  well  at  college,  and  volunteered  at  the  end  of  his  course  for 
foreign  service.  Soon  after  he  reached  me  there  was  a  call  for  a  man  to 
take  a  distant  outpost.  He  begged  to  go,  and  set  out  full  of  hope  and 
courage,  for  he  was  brave  and  fearless  and  eager  to  get  to  the  work  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  He  had  not  been  long  at  the  station 
before  a  deadly  fever  broke  out,  and  he  worked  night  and  day  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor  blacks.  At  length,  his  health  broke  down  and 
we  fetched  him  back  to  my  place  here.  But,  alas  1  he  was  too  far  gone 
to  recover.  He  lingered  for  a  few  days,  and  in  his  lucid  intervals  he 
often  spoke  of  his  early  life  in  a  place  called  Yewthorpe,  and  he  begged 
me  to  send  his  dying  message  to  some  lady  he  called  Nancy,  to  whom  he 
owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  shown  him  the  error  of  his  ways 
and  turned  his  feet  into  the  way  of  life.  "  Tell  her,"  he  said,  "  that  I  took 
her  advice  as  I  promised.  Let  her  know  that  I  fought  my  way  into  the 
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ministry  and  finally  came  here,  and  that  my  last  prayer  will  be  for  a. 
.blessing  to  rest  on  her  head." 

He  died  a  triumphant  death.  "  I  know  in  Whom  I  have  believed. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  life,"  he  cried  in  ecstacy, 
and  then  he  sank  into  unconsciousness  and  passed  to  his  reward.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  he  was  a  great  hero,  although  he  never 
thought  such  a  thing  of  himself,  for  he  was  one  of  the  humblest  men  I 
ever  met.  He  gave  his  life  to  serve  the  poor  blacks  among  whom  he 
laboured,  and  added  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  uncanonised  saints.  You 
will  now  understand  why  I  feel  constrained  to  write  you  just  now.  In 
one  of  your  rare  letters  you  told  me  you  had  married  a  lady  from  Yew- 
thorpe,  and  that  you  had  lived  there  yourself  for  some  weeks,  so  I  think 
you  will  be  likely  to  know  the  young  lady  to  whom  my  dead  friend's 
message  should  be  sent.  Just  now  I  am  in  fair  health  and  overwhelmed 
with  work.  The  suffering  and  poverty  of  the  people  here  are  heart- 
breaking to  behold,  but  I  forbear  to  say  more  just  at  present  and  await 
your  reply  with  eager  interest. — Yours  sincerely, 

BERNARD  STRONG. 

During  the  reading  of  the  letter  Nancy  sat  with  her  face 
partially  covered  with  her  right  hand,  the  tears  coursing  down 
her  cheeks. 

"  I  need  not  seek  for  the  Nancy  referred  to  in  this  letter,  I 
see.  It  is  you,  my  love,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  James,  dear,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  was 
myself  who  spoke  to  Fred  Grayson  and  begged  him  to  lead  a 
better  life.  But  I  had  no  idea  that  my  poor  words  had  taken 
any  effect.  He  left  Yewthorpe  before  you  came  to  it,  and  from 
that  time  till  now  I  never  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
He  spoke  to  me  one  night  as  I  was  fetching  water  from  the 
well.  He  wanted  me  to  keep  company  with  him.  I  flatly 
refused,  but  somehow  I  felt  prompted  to  speak  seriously  to 
him  about  mending  his  ways.  He  pleaded  hard  for  me  to  give 
him  some  hope,  but  I  only  gave  him  good  advice,  and  he  seemed 
bitterly  disappointed.  Before  I  left  him  he  promised  me  that 
he  would  take  my  advice,  but  I  had  little  hope  of  his  doing  so. 
Shortly  after  his  father  was  killed,  and  then  he  went  away,  and 
I  lost  sight  of  him  altogether.  How  strange  that  I  should  hear 
of  him  thus  through  your  friend !  I  am  glad  to  know  he  was 
true  to  his  word.  How  sad  that  his  career  of  usefulness  was  so 
soon  cut  short  !  He  called  himself  a  '  nowt/  I  remember,  but 
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I  felt  sure  that  he  was  capable  of  great  things,  and  I  told  him 
so.    It  seems  I  was  right." 

"  How  surprised  my  friend,  Bernard,  will  be  to  learn  that 
my  darling  wife  is  the  young  lady  to  whom  his  message  should 
be  sent !  Ah,  my  dear,  Fred  Grayson  is  not  the  only  man  who 
has  been  inspired  and  uplifted  by  your  wise  words.  I,  too,  owe 
you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  ennobling  influence  of  your 
life  and  character,  my  own  sweet  wife." 

"  Oh,  James  !  " 

"  It  is  true,  my  dear.  When  I  came  to  Yewthorpe  and  was 
admitted  into  your  home  I  soon  found  that  you  and  your  people 
had  something  which  I  lacked.  The  open,  friendly  way  in 
which  you  treated  me  won  my  esteem.  I  began  to  attend 
chapel  at  your  father's  invitation,  and  so  began  for  me  a  new 
and  better  phase  of  life.  But  your  loving,  dutiful  conduct  in 
the  home  won  my  admiration,  and  you  know  what  followed. 
It  was  a  happy  Providence  that  sent  me  to  Yewthorpe  and 
gave  me  you,  my  dear.  But  for  your  loving,  consistent  life  I, 
too,  might  have  been  little  better  to-day  than  a  village  '  nowt,' 
as  your  friend  called  himself." 

"  Nay,  James,  you  would  never  have  fallen  to  such  a  low 
level,  I  feel  sure." 

"  I  was  young  and  thoughtless  enough  for  anything  in  those 
days,  my  dear.  But  happily  I  found  you,  and  your  hand  drew 
me  into  the  right  path  at  the  right  time.  It  was  well  for  Fred 
Grayson  that  you  spoke  to  him  when  you  did.  It  was  well  for 
me  that  I  met  and  won  you  before  I  had  time  to  drift  away  into 
indifference  and  folly.  Ever  since  I  read  my  friend  Bernard's 
letter  the  words  of  the  wise  man  of  old  have  made  music  in 
my  heart :  '  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver.' ' 

December,  1905. 
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CUPID  IN  A  COUNTING-HOUSE. 

WHAT  a  mysterious  thing  is  love !  How  strangely  it 
enters  into  and  changes  the  whole  current  of  human  lives  I 
Like  the  wind,  it  seems  to  come  as  it  lists,  and  no  human 
wisdom  can  unravel  the  mystery  of  its  coming.  We  see  its 
effects,  but  love  itself  is  inscrutable. 

One  Saturday  morning,  many  years  ago,  in  the  quaint 
country  town  of  Brierlee,  a  curious  bit  of  comedy  was  enacted  in 
the  counting-house  of  James  Redfield,  insurance  and  general 
agent,  the  actors  being  James  himself,  and  the  object  of  his 
secret  devotion,  Ada  Alston,  an  old  acquaintance  who  not  in- 
frequently came  into  his  office  to  do  business  with  him.  James 
was  well  over  30,  and  Ada  was  close  upon  that  age.  She  was  a 
comely,  sweet -looking  woman,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  the  skies; 
and  the  usual  expression  on  her  face  suggested  that  hers  was 

A  heart  at  leisure  from  itself 
To  soothe  and  sympathise. 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  before  our  story  opens,  James  had  never 
been  in  love.  In  his  early  manhood  he  had  lost  both  parents 
and  been  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Quietly  and  steadily 
he  had  worked  up  a  good  connection  and  made  a  reputation 
among  his  fellows  for  straightforwardness  and  sound  business 
capability.  Ada  had,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  villagers, 
"  kept  herself  to  herself."  But  not  in  selfish  stand-offishness, 
for  no  one  was  more  ready  to  render  neighbourly  help  to  the 
sick  or  give  more  effective  sympathy  to  those  in  any  kind  of 
distress.  Both  James  and  Ada  were  plain  and  homely  in  dress 
and  language.  Neither  of  them  to  outward  appearance  seemed 
likely  subjects  of  Cupid.  But  their  time  had  come,  though  at 
the  moment  one  of  them  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Ada  was  in  a  small  business  of  her  own,  and  lived  with  a 
married  sister.  On  the  morning  of  our  story  she  had  received 
a  cheque  which  was  badly  drawn,  and  in  accordance  with  her 
usual  custom  when  in  a  business  difficulty  she  called  upon  James 
at  his  counting-house  to  see  if  he  could  cash  it  for  her.  With 
her  mind  full  of  her  perplexity  she  bent  over  the  counter  ta 
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explain  her  business,  when  she  was  startled  by  his  suddenly 
snatching  a  kiss  from  her  lips. 

"  Whot  hasta  done  that  for  ?  Whot  dusta  tak'  me  for  ?  " 
she  cried,  in  hot,  indignant  tones,  her  sweet  face  suffused  with  a 
fiery  red. 

"  Aw'll  tak'  thi  for  mi  wife,  iv  theaw'll  ha'  me,"  James 
blurted  out,  astonished  at  his  own  temerity. 

"  Aw  didn't  think  theaw'd  ha'  done  sitch  a  trick.  Sithee, 
iv  aw'd  a  foire-potter  here  aw'd  lay  it  abeawt  thi  yed." 

"  Forgie  me,  Ada,  aw  shouldn't  ha'  done  it,"  James  said, 
penitently.  "  Aw'm  makkin'  a  bad  start,  aw  see;  puttin' 
th'  cart  afore  th'  horse,  like.  Aw  should  have  axed  thi  furst, 
an'  then  kussed  thi  when  theaw'd  gan  thi  consent.  Well,  Ada, 
here's  th'  foire-potter,  an'  theaw  con  ha'  thi  fling  at  me,"  and 
he  handed  a  poker  to  the  astonished  and  half-bewildered  woman, 
saying  as  he  did  so:  "  It's  thy  turn  neaw  to  put  th'  cart  afore 
th'  horse.  Th'  owd  seyin'  has  it,  '  A  kuss  for  a  blow  ' ;  theaw 
con  gie  me  a  blow  for  a  kuss  to  put  us  straight  agen." 

"  Nay,  James,  aw  winnot.  Gie  me  mi  change,  an'  aw'll 
be  off." 

James  handed  over  the  money,  and  remarked  as  he  did  so : 
"  Aw'st  co'  at  yore  heawse,  Ada,  to-neet  at  seven  o'clock,  an' 
explain  misel'." 

Without  a  word  the  angry  woman  took  up  her  money  and 
was  gone,  but  the  flash  of  her  indignant  eyes  made  James  Red- 
field  very  uncomfortable,  for  he  realised  that  he  had  given  need- 
less offence  to  the  woman  he  loved,  and  so  had  jeopardised  his 
suit.  But  he  made  up  his  mind  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing 
matters  to  an  issue,  so  just  as  the  church  clock  was  striking 
seven  he  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  Ada's  home  and  was 
quietly  admitted  to  her  little  sitting-room,  where  he  stood  for 
a  moment  wondering  what  to  say. 

"  Theaw  con  sit  thi  deawn,  aw  guess,"  Ada  said,  tartly. 

James  seated  himself  and  began  his  explanation,  and 
speaking  in  great  earnestness,  he  said: 

"  Aw'm  come  to  tell  thi  heaw  sooary  aw  am  'at  aw  vex't 
thi  as  aw  did  this  mornin'.  Someheaw,  it  seemed  as  iv  aw 
couldn't  help  it.  Aw've  thowt  a  deeol  abeawt  thi  o'  late— 
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whot  a  good  woman  theaw  art ;  heaw  helpful  an'  gradely  theaw 
art  wi'  everybody,  an'  mak's  noa  fuss  abeawt  it.  Just  at  th' 
minute  aw  kussed  thi,  o  theaw  art  as  a  woman  seemed  to  flash 
into  mi  mind,  an'  th'  sweet  expression  o'  thi  face  drew  me 
towards  thi." 

"  But  theaw  shouldn't  ha'  kussed  me.  It  wur  that  'at  hurt 
me.  That's  just  th'  road  some  fellys  carry  on  'at  are  noa  better 
nur  thi  should  be.  They'n  kuss  an'  cuddle  onny  woman  'at'll 
let  'em,  an'  then  mak'  scorn  on  hur  when  hur  back's  turned,  an' 
think  leetly  by  hur.  Aw've  never  gan  thee  occasion  to  think 
at  aw're  careless  abeawt  misel',  have  aw  ?  " 

"  Just  the  very  opposite  ov  o  that,  Ada,  lass.  Believe  me, 
it  wur  thi  sweetness  'at  drew  me,  an'  as  for  hurtin'  thi  feelin's, 
nowt  could  be  fur  fro'  mi  thowts." 

"  Whot  didta  act  as  theaw  did  for,  then  ?  " 

"  Aw  tell  thi  aw'd  noa  ill  thowt  i'  mi  mind.  Heaw  mun  aw 
mak'  thi  understond  ?  Didta  ever  kuss  a  little  choilt  ?  " 

"  Ay,  aw've  kussed  monny  a  one,  an'  shall  do  agen  iv 
aw've  a  chonce." 

"  Whot  for  ?  " 

"  Becose  they're  sweet  and  bonnie." 

"  Well,  aw  kussed  thee  wi'  summat  same  sooart  ov  a  feelin', 
an'  aw  connut  feel  ashamed  o'  th'  feelin',  though  aw'm  sorry 
for  th'  act;  becose  it's  hurt  thi,  aw  see.  Neaw  then,  aw've 
oppen't  mi  heart  to  thi,  wilta  forgie  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  James,  whot  theaw  seys,  an'  th'  way  theaw  seys  it, 
compels  me  to  forgie  thi,  for  aw  reckon  'at  a  gradely  mon's  a 
right  to  love  a  woman,  an'  to  tell  hur  soa,  too,  an'  then  it's  for 
hur  to  sey  '  ay  '  or  '  no  we,'  as  hoo  feels." 

"  Theaw'rt  reet,  Ada,  an'  neaw  aw've  said  mi  sey  an'  agen 
aw  ax  thi — Wilta  be  mi  wife  ?  " 

"  Arta  sure  o'  thisel',  James  ?  " 

"Ay,  Ada,  as  sure  as  aw  am  'at  aw'm  alive,  aw'm  sure  'at 
aw  love  thi  same  as  a  mon  should  love  a  woman  when  he  axes 
hur  to  be  his  wife." 

"  Well,  then,  aw'll  consider  abeawt  it." 

"  For  heaw  lung,  Ada  ?  " 
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"  Whot  a  hurry  theaw'rt  in !  Heaw  lung  has  theaw  bin 
thinkin'  abeawt  me,  James  ?  " 

"  For  weeks  an'  weeks." 

"  Well,  then,  aw've  a  right  to  consider  it  o'er  for  as  lung, 
haven't  aw  ?  " 

"  Theaw  has,  lass,  but " 

"  But  whot  ?  " 

"  Aw  dunnot  like  beein'  kept  i'  otty-motty  soa  lung." 

"  But,  James,  aw  mun  ha'  time,  full  time,  to  read  mi  own 
mind.  An'  theaw  munnut  keep  botherin'  me,  think  on.  Let 
this  matter  lie  between  us  two.  Neaw  theaw  doesn't  need  to 
look  soa  glum  abeawt  it.  Love  kindles  love,  sometimes.  Let's 
wait  an'  see  iv  thine  con  kindle  mine." 

"  An'  then  whot  ?  " 

"  Iv  it  does  aw'll  tell  thi." 

"  An'  theaw'rt  sure  theaw's  f organ  me  ?  " 

"  Aw  con  do  noa  less  after  whot  theaw's  said,  an'  neaw  we'n 
sey  good-neet  " ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  for  a  month  Ada  came  into  her  sweet- 
heart's office  as  usual,  and  passed  out  again  without  giving 
him  the  slightest  clue  to  her  feelings.  At  the  month  end  James 
could  no  longer  help  putting  the  question  with  his  eyes  that 
was  trembling  on  his  lips,  so  when  next  she  entered  their  eyes 
met,  and  this  time  her  sweet  face  was  turned  towards  him  in  full 
and  frank  surrender. 
October,  1909. 
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A  WITCH  F  CLOGS. 

SOME  forty  years  ago,  three  young  bumpkins  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  main  street  of  the  village  of  Oakville,  leaning  idly 
against  the  gable  of  a  public-house,  locally  known  as  "  King 
Corner."  The  time  was  about  seven  in  the  evening,  early  in 
December.  Frozen  snow  lay  crisp  and  thick  on  the  ground, 
clothing  the  landscape  in  a  weird  beauty  as  it  lay  bathed  in  a 
flood  of  clear  moonlight.  Directly,  the  patter  of  a  pair  of 
dainty  clogs  was  heard  on  the  flags,  and  a  young  woman  of 
medium  height,  supple  form,  and  erect  carriage,  swept  rapidly 
past  the  lazy  group  as  if  unconscious  of  their  existence,  though 
every  one  of  them  was  well  known  to  her,  and  they  knew  it. 
The  poise  of  her  head,  and  the  expression  of  her  face,  betokened 
a  tender  yet  self-reliant  nature. 

"  Hoo's  nobbut  a  weigh vur  lass,  but  hoo's  a  preawd  madam,, 
yond,"  said  Jimmy,  a  young  blacksmith,  wiping  his  grimy  face 
on  his  grimier  coat  sleeve.  "  A  witch  i'  clogs." 

"  Ay,  hoo  thinks  summat  ov  hursel',  for  sure,"  muttered 
Dick,  a  young  weaver,  as  he  strained  his  eyes  watching  the 
fast-disappearing  figure. 

"  Eh !  but  hoo's  a  good  sooart,  as  whot  yo'  sen,"  broke  in 
Dan,  the  village  carpenter,  with  a  note  of  defiance  in  his  voice.. 

"  Weh,  whot  does  theaw  know  abeawt  hur.  Theaw's  noan 
bin  snifterin'  after  hur,  hasta  ?  " 

"  Nowe,  but  it's  weel  known  'at  booath  o'  yo'  two  han  tried 
hard  to  get  thick  wi'  hur,  an'  couldn't." 

"  An'  it's  pratty  weel  known  'at  theaw  durn't  even  try," 
replied  Jimmy,  who  was  nettled  at  this  homethrust  of  Dan's. 

"  Darn't  aw  ?  "  said  Dan,  trying  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter. 

"  Nowe,  but  theaw  wants  hur  bad  enoof,  aw  con  tell  bi  th' 
way  theaw  watches  hur  fro'  pillar  to  post." 

"  Theaw'rt  measurin'  a  peck  eawt  o'  thi  own  seek  neaw,. 
Jimmy.  Whot  do  aw  care  abeawt  hur  ?  " 

"  Theaw  cares  a  lot,  aw  tell  thi,  but  theaw'rt  short  o'' 
pluck.  Theaw  dursn't  goa  after  hur  to  save  thi  life.  Hoo's. 
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gone  to  hur  Aunt  Sarah's  i'  th'  Little  Fowd,  an'  aw'll  bet  thee  a 
creawnpiece  'at  theaw  darn't  follow  hur  an'  offer  to  see  hur 
back  whoam." 

"  Stake  up  like  a  mon,"  said  Dan,  in  reply. 

Jimmy  at  once  held  out  his  money.  "  Here  Dick,"  he  said, 
"  theaw  mum  howd  th'  stakes,  lad,  an'  see  fair  play." 

"  O  reet,"  said  Dick,  as  he  pocketed  the  bets. 

"  Neaw  then,  Jimmy,  let's  ha'  this  job  fixed  up  straight," 
said  Dan,  bracing  himself  up  to  his  task.  "  If  aw  follow  Nancy 
an'  bring  hur  back  whoam  to-neet,  aw'st  ha'  won." 

"  Ay.  But  mind,  theaw  mun  be  at  th'  side  on  hur.  Noo 
skulkin'  at  th'  back  on  hur ;  theaw  mun  be  walkin'  at  th'  side 
on  hur  like  a  mon,  talkin'  to  hur,  an'  hur  talkin'  back  to  thee 
when  yo'  passen  this  road  back." 

"  Agreed  on,"  said  Dan,  and  he  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace,  as 
if  he  had  no  misgivings  as  to  his  success ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  his 
heart  was  beating  a  good  deal  faster  than  usual,  and  as  soon 
as  he  thought  he  was  out  of  sight  of  his  mates  he  slackened  his 
pace,  wondering  not  a  little  at  his  temerity,  and  speculating 
ruefully  upon  the  reception  which  Nancy  would  give  him. 

By  and  by  he  reached  the  house  where  Nancy's  aunt  resided, 
and  slunk  away  into  the  shade  of  a  few  trees  close  by  the  road 
to  wait  for  her  coming. 

Directly,  he  heard  the  door  opened,  and  Nancy's  quick  step 
on  the  footway  warned  him  that  she  had  begun  her  homeward 
journey.  Mustering  all  his  courage,  Dan  stepped  out  into  the 
roadway  and  bade  her  "  Good-neet." 

"  Whot  arta  after,  Dan  ?  "   Nancy  asked,  in  a  sharp  tone. 

"  Aw'm  after  thee,  lass." 

"  Nowt  o'  th'  sooart,  theaw  silly  cleawn.  Keep  thi  distance. 
Aw  need  noan  o'  thy  company;  aw  con  tak'  care  o'  misel'." 

"  Happen  soa,  Nancy;  but  theaw  sees  it's  gettin'  a  bit  latish 
on,  an'  this  is  a  lonely  road,  an'  soa  aw  thowt  aw'd  come  an' 
see  thi  safe  back  to  yore  heawse." 

"  Theaw'd  noa  need  to  put  thisel'  abeawt  like  this  for  nowt." 

"  But  it  isn't  for  nowt.  Aw'st  be  weel  paid  iv  theaw'll  just 
let  me  tak'  thi  whoam.  Eh  !  woman,  it's  worth  a  lot  just  to 
look  at  thi,  an'  yer  th'  music  o'  thi  little  tung." 
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"  Neaw  then,  aw  want  noather  thee  nur  thi  soft  tales ;  soa 
theaw  con  be  off  wi'  thi,  an'  good  shuttance." 

"  Whot  for  ?    Whot  have  aw  dun  wrang  for  thi  ?  " 

"  Nay,  but  whot  hasta  dun  reet  ?  Whot  use  arta  i'  Oakville, 
thinksta  ?  " 

"  Well,  aw'm  co'ed  a  dacent  hand  at  mi  trade.  Aw  con 
oather  mak'  or  mend  wi'  onny  joiner  abeawt  here,  shusheaw."" 

"  Well,  that's  o  reet  as  far  as  it  gooas.  But  whot  conta  do- 
beside  ?  It  seems  to  me  'at  it  tak's  o  thi  spare  time  to  prop 
th'  end  o'  th'  King  Corner  up.  Is  it  worth  th'  trouble,  thinksta? 
Neaw  keep  thi  distance,  aw  tell  thi,"  and  so  saying,  she 
drew  about  two  yards  away  from  her  eager  wooer,  who,  now 
that  the  ice  was  broken,  seemed  inclined  to  come  to  close 
quarters. 

"  Well,  iv  theaw'll  keep  company  aw'll  give  o'er  gooin'  nee 
th'  King  Corner.  Aw'd  raythur  be  wi'  thee,  mi  bonny  lass,  a 
lot." 

"  Soa  theaw  seys,  but  aw  tak'  little  notice  o'  sitch  tales, 
A  young  chap  like  thee  owt  to  be  shappin'  different  fro'  whot 
theaw  art  dooin',  let  me  tell  thi." 

"  Shappin'  different !    Whot  doesta  meon,  Nancy  ?  " 

"  Well,  is  ther  nowt  'at  wants  doin'  i'  Oakville,  thinksta, 
nobbut  keepin'  th'  King  Corner  end  up  ?  Is  ther  noa  neet 
skoo'  theaw  could  goa  to  ?  Noa  Sunday  skoo'  where  theaw 
could  mak'  thisel'  o'  some  use  ?  Noa  debatin'  class  theaw 
could  attend  an'  try  to  mak'  thisel'  fit  for  dooin'  summat 
towards  makin'  th'  village  better  nur  it  is  ?  " 

"  Yigh,  ther's  o  thoose  things,  aw  darsey,  but  they're  nowt 
mitch  i'  mi  line." 

"  That's  it,  thy  line  seems  to  be  makin'  thi  spare  time  away 
for  noa  good  oather  to  thisel'  or  onnybody  else." 

"  But,  Nancy,  whot  con  aw  do  ?  " 

"  Do  !  Well,  iv  aw're  a  young  felly  like  thee,  aw  should  look 
forrud  to  beein'  o'  some  use,  oather  on  th'  store  committee,  th' 
district  ceawnsil,  or  i'  th'  Sunday  skoo'.  Happen  o  three  on  'em 
iv  aw'd  th'  chance.  In  fact,  aw'd  try  to  be  a  gradely  mon,  an* 
nut  a  nowmon  like  thee." 
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"  Well,  Nancy,  to  tell  thee  th'  truth,  aw've  awlus  thowt 
sitch  things  as  thoose  wur'n  eawt  o'  mi  reytch."  1 

"  But  they  dunnut  need  to  be.  A  chap  'at's  brains  enoof 
to  mak'  a  good  joiner  has  brains  enoof  to  be  useful  i'  other  ways. 
But  aw  guess  theaw  thinks  it  a  more  monly  thing  to  spend  thi 
loose  time  rear't  agen  a  aleheawse-end,  or  slotchin'  an'  drinkin' 
inside,  nur  it  would  be  to  be  dooin'  summat  for  th'  public  good." 

"  Nowt  o'  th'  sooart,  Nancy.  Aw  dunnut  goa  into  th'  public- 
heawse  once  a  month." 

"  Well,  that's  once  too  oft  for  mi  likin'.  Aw'm  havin' 
nowt  to  do  with  a  chap  'at  drinks,  soa  theaw  con  be  off.  Aw've 
seen  too  mitch  o'  that  sooart  o'  wark  to  tak'  onny  risks."  And 
then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  she  bounced  aside  and  dis- 
appeared down  a  side  street,  leaving  Dan  alone  to  ponder  over 
the  rating  she  had  given  him. 

Up  to  this  point  he  had  hoped  that  Nancy  would  keep  up 
their  conversation  till  they  should  pass  King  Corner,  so  that  he 
would  win  his  bet ;  but  now  this  hope  was  dashed,  so  he  turned 
his  face  homeward,  smiling  grimly  to  himself  as  he  thought  of 
his  mates  watching  vainly  for  his  return. 

He  retired  to  bed,  wishing  to  be  alone,  and  pondered 
deeply  over  what  Nancy  had  said  to  him;  and  the  more  he 
thought,  the  more  he  felt  constrained  to  own  that  she  was  right. 
His  parents  had  both  died  before  he  reached  manhood,  and  he 
had  kept  his  home  together  after  a  fashion  by  the  aid  of  an  old 
woman  as  housekeeper,  who  never  seemed  to  think  he  did 
wrong  unless  he  hurt  himself.  Had  his  mother  lived,  things 
would  have  been  different.  She  would  have  encouraged  him 
to  make  the  most  of  himself.  Why,  he  asked  himself,  should 
he  not  try  to  become  such  a  man  as  Nancy  had  pictured  ? 
Surely,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  make  the  attempt,  and  if 
he  did,  perhaps — perhaps.  Ah,  but  then  Nancy  had  given  him 
no  reason  to  hope  that  she  could  ever  care  for  him ;  and  musing 
thus,  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

The  day  after,  Dan  went  about  his  work  in  such  a  pre- 
occupied fashion,  that  his  foreman — a  fatherly  old  man  who 
had  trained  him  at  his  craft — began  to  inquire  what  was  amiss 
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with  him,  and  gradually  drew  from  him  a  full  account  of  his 
encounter  with  Nancy  the  night  before. 

"Well,"  the  old  man  said;  "  aw'm  noan  a  bit  cap't  at 
whot  hoo  said,  nur  theaw  wouldn't  be  iv  theaw  knew  o  'at  that 
family's  suffer't  through  drink.  Hoo's  reet,  mon.  Iv  theaw 
wants  a  woman  like  hur,  theaw  should  try  to  desarve  hur,  an' 
do  as  hoo  wants  thi." 

"  But  aw'm  noa  drinker.  Whot  should  hoo  be  soa  particular 
for  ?  " 

"  Dan,  lad,  a  good  woman  like  Nancy's  a  right  to  be  careful 
whoa  hoo  tak's  for  a  husbant.  But  aw've  summat  to  tell  thi; 
theaw  knew  Jim  Burrows  'at  went  o'er  to  Frodham  an'  set  up 
joinerin'  for  hissel',  some  yers  back  ?  " 

"  Ay,  aw  did,"  said  Dan. 

"  Well,  aw  seed  him  last  neet,  an'  he's  wantin'  a  good 
o-reawnd  mon  like  thee.  He'll  gie  thi  moor  wage  nur  theaw'rt 
gettin'  here;  an'  ther's  a  good  neet  skoo'  i'  th'  teawn  wheer 
theaw  could  larn  buildin'  construction  an'  sitchlike,  an'  mak' 
thisel'  fit  to  be  oather  a  manager  or  a  mestur.  Aw'd  never  a 
chance;  when  aw're  yung  even  mesturs  could  hardly  get  to  larn 
sitchlike  things,  let  alone  men.  But  neaw  things  are  different. 
An'  beside,  between  thee  an'  me  an'  th'  bench  top,  in  a  toothri 
yer  eawr  owd  mestur  here  ull  be  givin'  o'er,  aw  expect,  an'  iv 
theaw  wur  fit  th'  business  met  find  it  road  into  thy  honds." 

"  But  aw've  noa  brass  to  buy  a  business  like  this." 

"  But  theaw's  brains,  an'  theaw'rt  honest,  an'  soa  th'  brass 
con  be  shapped  when  th'  time  comes,"  said  the  old  man, 
meaningly.  "  Arta  willin'  to  goa  an'  try  to  mak'  a  mon  o' 
thisel',  as  Nancy  towd  thi  ?  " 

"  Aw  will,  John,  an'  thank  yo'  for  tellin'  me." 


Five  busy  years  past,  and  Dan,  profiting  by  his  old  friend's 
advice,  had  indeed  made  a  man  of  himself.  By  his  diligent 
and  intelligent  application  to  his  work  he  won  the  confidence 
of  his  master,  and  soon  found  his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder;  and  at  night,  by  careful,  plodding,  persistent  study,  he 
mastered  the  principles  of  building  construction  and  the 
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mysteries  of  contracting,  and  in  due  time  was  appointed 
manager  with  a  good  salary.  Not  very  long  after  this  he  was 
invited  by  his  old  master  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  of  his 
business ;  and  so  he  came  to  Oakville  practically  to  be  his  own 
master. 

Early  in  December,  one  moonlight  evening  he  set  out  for  a 
brisk  walk  on  a  road  that  led  past  Nancy's  cottage — a  little 
old-fashioned  farmstead,  half  hidden  by  a  clump  of  trees  and 
enclosed  from  the  highway  by  a  high  hedge.  As  he  passed,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Nancy  busy  washing  the  windows.  Her 
dress  was  pinned  up  behind,  and  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the 
elbows,  revealing  a  pair  of  shapely  arms. 

'  'A  witch  i'  clogs,'  little  Jimmy,  th'  blacksmith,  co'ed  her," 
he  mused.  "  Well,  he' re  abeawt  reet.  Whot  a  bewitchin'  way 
hoo  has  o'  dooin'  a  bit  ov  a  common  job  like  that.  But  it's 
like  hur,  bless  hur ;  hoo's  a  lot  bonnier  nur  hoo  wur  that  neet 
when  hoo  blacked  me  soa  weel.  Well,  well,  it  did  me  a  world 
o'  good.  An'  hoo's  noa  dreeomin',  tea-an'-toast,  stuck-up  miss, 
but  a  gradely,  whoamly,  helpful,  nayborly  body.  Poorly  folk, 
an'  old  folk,  an'  folk  'at  are  i'  onny  trouble  seem  to  turn  to  hur 
same  as  a  fleawer  turns  to  th'  sun,  for  ther's  healin'  i'  th'  touch 
ov  hur  gentle  honds,  an'  comfort  i'  th'  seawnd  ov  hur  voice." 

All  unconscious  of  the  secret  watcher,  Nancy  went  deftly 
on  with  her  work,  and  directly  it  was  finished  she  went  in  and 
closed  the  door. 

Dan  turned  and  resumed  his  walk,  longing  in  his  heart  to  go 
back  and  seek  an  interview  with  Nancy;  but  the  memory  of 
their  last  meeting  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  he  shrank 
from  doing  so.  Life  would  be  better  worth  living  with  a  woman 
like  Nancy  for  a  wife.  But  how  could  he  hope  to  win  her  ? 
How,  indeed  ! 

Just  then,  he  was  startled  by  the  screams  of  frightened 
women  and  the  shouts  of  excited  men,  and  he  saw  that  a  pair 
of  horses  were  tearing  madly  along  the  road  toward  where  he 
stood,  dragging  a  large  waggonette  behind  them  full  of  people, 
who  seemed  to  be  scared  out  of  their  wits.  In  a  flash  he 
seized  the  reins,  but  was  overborne  by  the  frantic  beasts,  and 
then — darkness  and  oblivion. 
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When  he  recovered  consciousness  he  found  himself  in  a 
low-ceilinged,  old-fashioned  room,  in  a  cosy  bed.  Sprigs  of 
holly  glistened  here  and  there  over  the  pictures,  the  window,, 
and  the  fireplace.  On  a  table  close  by  him  was  a  vase  full  of 
flowers.  By  and  by,  memory  woke  up.  He  recalled  watching 
Nancy  clean  the  windows,  and  his  sudden  attempt  to  stop  the 
runaway  horses,  and  then  all  became  a  blank.  Where  was  he  ? 
What  had  happened  to  him  ? 

Just  then  he  heard  the  rustle  of  a  soft  dress.  A  pair  of  kind 
eyes  looked  into  his,  and  seemed  to  read  his  heart.  A  gentle 
voice  said:  "Lie  still;  you  must  not  talk  yet.  You  were  hurt 
in  the  accident,  and  were  brought  here  at  my  request.  You 
must  be  very  quiet,  and  try  to  get  well."  The  music  of  the 
voice  soothed  him,  and  he  dozed  off  into  a  long  dreamy 
slumber,  in  which  the  faces  of  his  dead  mother  and  Nancy 
came  and  went  in  a  strange  mixture  of  music  and  flowers. 

When  he  woke  again  he  was  much  better,  and  he  learned,, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  for  two  weeks  he  had  been  an  inmate 
of  Nancy's  cottage,  and  that  she  had  nursed  him  all  that 
time  along  with  his  old  housekeeper.  Before  long  he  gained 
sufficient  strength  to  get  up  and  go  about,  and  one  afternoon 
his  housekeeper  went  out  for  a  walk,  leaving  him  alone  with 
Nancy,  who  still  persisted  in  treating  him  as  if  he  was  a  helpless 
invalid;  and  as  she  stood  near  him  with  a  cup  of  beef  tea,  he 
took  it  and  sipped  it  as  he  was  told  to  do,  gazing  ever  and  anon 
into  the  fire,  until  he  found  his  tongue.  "  Nancy,  may  I  ask 
you  again  to to " 

She  bent  a  comprehending  look  upon  him,  their  eyes  met,, 
then  their  lips,  and  then  he  knew  that  God  had  given  him  the 
desire  of  his  heart. 
February,  1908. 
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LOVE  IN  A  LOOMGATE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  JENNY,  wilta  meet  me  to-neet  at  th'  top  o'th'  Lee  abeawt 
seven  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Aw'll  see,"  hastily  replied  the  girl;  "but  be  off  wi' 
thi,  th'  young  mestur's  comin'." 

"  Aw've  seen  him,  ler  him  come.  Aw  care  nowt  abeawt 
him." 

"Is  it  the  loom  or  the  weaver  that's  out  of  gear ?  " 
inquired  the  young  master  with  a  leering,  scornful  glance 
at  the  frightened  girl;  "  I  notice  that  you  have  made  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  this  loomgate,  recently,  Allen." 

"  Aw've  made  noa  moor  nur  wur  needed,"  answered  the 
young  man,  hotly.  "  Aw  know  my  wark,  an'  aw  con  do  it 
beawt  havin'  to  be  watched  fro'  pillar  to  post  bi  a  know-nowt 
like  thee." 

"  I  want  none  of  your  impudence,  young  man.  It  will  pay 
you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head." 

"  An'  aw  want  noan  o'  yore  scorn,  an'  whot's  moor  aw'll 
ha'  noan  on  it.     Aw  con  get  mi  livin'  somewheer  else;   an' 
aw'm    dooin'    nowt    noa    moor    here.      Aw'll    give    o'er    o'* 
Seturday." 

"You  can  give  up  now  if  you  like.  We  can  manage 
without  you.  If  we  happen  to  get  fast  we'll  let  you  know," 
replied  the  young  master,  disdainfully. 

"  Pay  me  up,  then,  an'  aw'll  goa  this  minute,"  said  the 
young  loom  jobber,  as  he  picked  up  his  tools  and  walked  off 
towards  the  office. 

Jenny  heard  all  this  with  white,  drawn  face,  showing 
clearly  enough  how  keenly  she  felt  her  position. 

At  this  point  we  must  pause  to  explain  that  our  little 
story  opens  at  Greystone  Mill  in  Fernyfield,  a  small  manu- 
facturing town  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ; . 
the  hour,  shortly  before  stopping  time  one  Monday  night 
early  in  spring.  The  actors  are  Allen  Lee,  a  clever  young 
loom  jobber,  arrfl  Jenny  Grey,  a  bright  and  winsome  weaver 
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lass  under  his  oversight;  and  the  master's  son,  a  young  fellow 
with  nothing  to  commend  him  to  our  notice  beyond  an  over- 
weening sense  of  his  own  self-importance. 

True  to  her  promise,  Jenny  slipped  out  of  the  house  about 
seven  o'clock,  unnoticed,  and  found  Allen  at  his  post  impatiently 
pacing  to  and  fro. 

"  Whot  didta  get  into  sitch  a  passion  at  th'  young  mestur 
for  ?  Theaw  knows  'at  theaw's  made  a'  lot  o'  time  at  my  looms 
o'  late." 

"  Ay,  an'  theaw  knows  'at  they  needed  it.  They'n  bin 
neglected.  Dusta,  conta  blame  me  for  tryin'  to  get  'em  reet  ?  " 
hotly  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Neaw,  Allen,  dunnot  get  into  a  passion  at  me.  Iv  theaw 
does  aw'st  be  sooary  aw've  come.  Aw'll  goa  back." 

"  But  theaw  munnot  goa  back,  Jenny,"  said  Allen,  humbly. 
"  Do  have  a  bit  o'  sympathy  wi'  me.  Aw'm  gradely  pottert, 
an'  aw  want  somebody  to  oppun  mi  mind  to,  somebody  to  put 
me  reet.  But  as  for  me  leovin'  th'  mill,  that  wur  bund  to 
come,  for  aw've  known  'at  aw' re  i'th'  road  for  some  time." 

"  I'th'  road,  Allen  !  Who  on,  lad  ?  Surely,  theaw  must 
be  dreomin' ;  for  theaw  con  do  thi  wark  as  well  as  onnybody." 

"Ay,  aw  know  that;  but,  then,  doesn'ta  know  'at  th' 
manager's  lass  has  started  o'  cooartin'  wi'  Jim  Howston  ?  an' 
Jim's  bin  tryin'  to  get  on  as  a  jobber  at  Greystone  Mill  for 
yers,  an'  couldn't,  for  he'd  noa  shap  at  th'  job  in  him.  But 
neaw  he's  ta'en  up  wi'  Nan  o'  Crooks,  things  are  different. 
Owd  Crook,  th'  manager,  is  noa  friend  o'  mine,  an'  never 
has  bin.  He  didn't  like  me  bein'  put  on  to  help  him,  an'  aw'll 
bet  he's  bin  stuffin'  th'  young  mestur  wi'  some  sooart  o'  lies 
whot  made  him  talk  as  he  did  this  afternoon." 

"  But,  Allen,  theaw  shouldn't  ha'  flown  up  as  theaw  did, 
lad !  " 

"  Aw  couldn't  help  it,  Jenny.  When  he  threw  eawt  his  scorn 
at  thee  aw  could  ha'  liked  to  ha'  knock't  him  deawn  on  th'  spot." 

"  But  theaw  shouldn't  ha'  thrown  thisel'  eawt  o'  wark  for  th' 
sake  o'  me.  Theaw  knows  heaw  hard  it  is  to  get  a  shop  like 
thine." 

"  Aw'd  do  a  lot  moor  nur  that  for  th'  sake  o'  thee,  Jenny, 
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iv  theaw'd  nobbut  promise  to  ha'  me  when  aw've  getten  on  a 
bit.  But  aw  guess  aw'm  noane  good  enough  for  thi  ?  Yore 
folk  are  o  shopkeepers,  ai\'  they'n  look  deawn  at  me  becose 
aw'm  nobbut  a  millhand." 

"Eh,  Allen,  heaw  silly  theaw  talks." 

"  But  yore  Joe's  a  churchwarden  an'  runs  th'  Post  Office,, 
an'  keeps  a  big  pappur  shop." 

"  Ay,  Allen,  he's  o  that,  but  aw'll  tell  thi  whot,  judgin'  fro' 
eawr  folk's  experience  aw'd  raythur  wed  a  mon  wi'  a  regular 
wage,  iv  it  wur  nobbut  four-and-twenty  shillin'  a  week,  nur 
tak'  a  little  shopkeeper  on,  for  they  never  known  gradely  whot 
ther  income  is.  Tak'  eawr  Joe  for  a  sample,  as  theaw' s 
mentioned  him.  He  gets  abeawt  twelve  shillin'  a  week  for  his 
Post  Office  wark,  an'  look  whot  heawrs  he  has  to  mak'  for  that 
bit  o'  brass." 

"  Ay,  but  look  whot  a  lot  o'  pappurs  he  sells  !  " 

"  An'  whot  does  that  bring  in,  thinksta  ?  Suppose  he 
could  sell  eight  dozen  pappurs  every  day  an'  get  paid  for  'em, 
he'd  happen  mak'  another  twelve  shillin'  ov  hard-addled  brass. 
Aw  con  tell  thi,  lad,  'at  iv  he  didn't  manage  to  pick  up  a 
toothri  shillin'  neaw  an'  then  bi  other  things  they'd  ha'  to 
go  short  o'  monny  a  thing  they  ought  to  have." 

"  Well,  Jenny,  but  theaw  caps  me  above  a  bit.  Aw'd  noa 
idea  'at  keepin'  a  shop  wur  sitch  a  poor  trade  as  theaw  seys 
it  is." 

"  But  aw  know  to  mi  sorrow,  for  when  aw're  a  little  wench 
eawr  folk  wur'n  shopkeepers  an'  aw  went  to  bed  beawt  supper, 
an'  had  dry  bread,  an'  tea  beawt  sugar  an'  milk  to  my  break- 
fast, lots  o'  times  when  trade  wur  slack,  for  eawr  folks  hated 
to  run  i'  debt.  Soa  when  aw  geet  owd  enough  to  think  for 
misel',  an'  made  up  my  mind  'at  aw'd  wed  noa  shopkeeper 
iv  aw  could  help  it.  Give  me  a  mon  wi'  a  regular  wage  iv  it's 
nobbut  a  little  un,  an'  then  aw'st  know  whot  aw  ha'  to  do  on, 
an'  aw'll  mak'  it  do  or  know  aw  connut." 

"  But  look  at  th'  co-operative  stores  heaw  weel  they  done."' 

"  Well,  theaw  yorney  !  Connut  theaw  see  'at  they  han 
o  th'  best  o'  th'  customers,  an'  o  t'other  shopkeepers  han  to 
put  up  wi'  whot  they  con  catch  ?  Nut  'at  aw'm  grumblin'  at 
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that,  mind,  for  folk  han  a  right  to  buy  in  where  they'n  a  mind. 
Iv  ever  aw'm  wed  aw'st  goa  to  th'  stores  for  my  stuff,  for  aw 
con  see  it's  a  good  thing  for  poor  folk.  They  keep  good  articles 
at  th'  same  prices  as  other  shops,  an'  that  dividend  every 
quarter  helps  folk  up  a  lot." 

"  Jenny,  iv  theaw'll  ha'  me  theaw  con  do  as  theaw  likes 
abeawt  every  thin'  belongin'  to  th'  heawsekeeper.  Come, 
whot  seysta  ?  " 

"  Aw  con  sey  nowt,  nobbut  'at  aw'm  sooary  theaw's  getten 
thisel'  i'  bother  wi'  th'  young  mestur  an'  lost  thi  shop  partly 
through  me.  Aw  connut  promise  misel'  to  thee,  Allen,  for  to 
be  honest  wi'  thi,  lad,  aw  dunnut  fancy  that  hasty  temper 
o'  thine  for  one  thing,  an'  aw'm  noa  weddin'  goods." 

"  Heaw's  that,  Jenny  ?  " 

"  Well,  eawr  folk  are  gettin'  i'  yers,  an'  they  needen  booath 
me  an'  o  aw  con  addle.  Soa  iv  aw  liked  thi,  which  aw  dunnut 
do  yet,  aw  couldn't  wed  thi  nobody  knows  when.  Soa  whot 
would  be  th'  good  o'  takkin'  thi  on  ?  " 

"  This  good,  Jenny,  'at  iv  theaw  liked  me  an'  would  promise 
thisel'  to  me  aw  should  be  a  better  mon  through  it.  The  very 
thowt  'at  aw'd  th'  love  ov  a  good  woman  like  thee  would  be 
like  a  religion  to  me,  an'  help  me  to  try  to  be  fit  to  ha'  thi  for 
mi  own.  Aw'd  wait  for  thi,  lass,  till  theaw  wur  ready,  ay,  iv  it 
wur  twenty  yer  to  come." 

"  But,  Allen,  isn't  goodness  an'  gradely  livin'  worth  strivin' 
after  for  its  own  sake,  thinksta  ?  Tak'  my  advice,  lad.  Put 
me  eawt  o'  thi  yed,  but  do  try  to  be  a  steady,  God-fearin', 
useful  mon,  an'  theaw'll  find  'at  that'll  satisfy  thi  same  as 
nowt  else  con." 

"  Then  theaw'll  nut  gie  me  onny  hope,  nowt  to  look  forward 
to?" 

"  Allen,  aw've  towd  thi  th'  honest  truth,  an'  aw'll  promise 
nowt,  at  leeost  nut  neaw.  Iv  in  a  toothri  yer  fro'  this  theaw'rt 
still  i'  th'  same  mind  as  theaw  seys  theaw  art  neaw — well, 
theaw  con  speyk  agen,  aw'st  gie  thi  noa  sauce.  Aw  hope 
theaw'll  soon  get  a  good  shop,  an'  geet  on  weel,  an'  do  as  a 
7  gradely  mon  should.  Good-neet  to  thi !  " 
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"  Thank  thi,  Jenny,  theaw'rt  a  good-hearted  lass,  bless 
thi.  Aw'll  win  thi  yet,  see  iv  aw  dunnut.  Good-neet  !  " 

Early  the  morning  after,  as  Jenny  was  entering  the  mill 
yard,  she  was  startled  and  horrified  to  hear  that  the  young 
master  had  been  found  with  his  skull  smashed  late  the  night 
before,  close  to  the  spot  where  she  had  met  Allen  Lee.  Then 
she  gathered  from  Allen's  sister  that  he  had  gone  away  by 
the  first  train  that  morning  without  saying  where  he  was 
bound.  The  news  stunned  Jenny.  "  What  had  happened  ?  " 
she  asked  herself.  Had  Allen  and  the  young  master  met  there 
and  quarrelled  again  ?  Had  the  hot-tempered  Allen  suddenly 
killed  his  master  and  run  away  from  the  consequences  of  his 
rash  act  ?  If  so,  would  she  be  dragged  into  the  terrible  affair 
and  have  to  describe  the  angry  scene  in  her  loomgate  the 
night  before  ?  She  fervently  hoped  not,  and  she  promptly 
decided  not  to  say  anything  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  In 
the  inquiry  that  followed  nothing  transpired  to  connect  the 
crime  with  Allen  Lee.  Except  Jenny,  no  one  knew  that  he  had 
been  near  the  fatal  spot  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  as 
to  his  leaving  the  mill,  the  fact  that  Jim  Howston  was  put  in 
his  place  was  explanation  enough  for  the  workpeople,  who 
were  not  slow  in  drawing  their  own  conclusions. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Four  years  passed  and  Jenny  heard  nothing  of  Allen  Lee, 
and  knew  nothing  of  his  whereabouts.  The  death  of  her 
parents  broke  up  her  home,  and  she  decided  to  leave  her 
native  place.  Hearing  that  weavers  were  wanted  in  the 
Yorkshire  town  of  Colnfield,  she  took  train  there  and  applied 
for  work  at  the  first  mill  she  came  to  after  leaving  the  station. 
She  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  manager's  office,  and  was 
thunderstruck  to  find  herself  face  to  face  once  more  with 
Allen  Lee. 

"  Is  that  thee,  Jenny  ?  "  he  asked,  in  astonishment. 

"  Ay,  it's  me,  Allen.  But  aw'll  goa  away.  This  is  noa  place 
for  me." 

"  Whot  for,  Jenny  ?  " 

"  Conta  ax  after  whot  theaw  did  that  neet  after  aw  left  thi  ?  " 
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"Well,  whot  happened?    Aw'm  fast  whot  theaw  meeons.'" 

"  Whot  abeawt  th'  young  mestur  beein'  killed  ?  Eh,  Allen, 
aw  mun  speyk  neaw  ?  " 

"  Well,  Jenny,  lass,  aw  never  seed  oather  top  or  tail  on 
him  after  aw  left  th'  mill,  soa  aw'd  nowt  to  do  wi'  his  deeoth.'" 

"  Thank  God  for  that,  Allen.  Eh,  lad,  aw're  feeort  'at  yo'd 
met  i'  th'  dark,  an'  'at  in  a  sudden  fit  ov  passion  theaw'd 
done  for  him,  an'  run  away  eawt  o'  th'  road." 

"  When  aw  set  off  that  morning  aw  knew  nowt  abeawt 
whot  had  happened  the  neet  afore.  Aw  left  whoam  i'  th'  way 
aw  did  soas  folk  wouldn't  ax  me  soa  monny  questions  an* 
mak'  soa  monny  remarks.  Aw  towd  thi  Jim  Howston  would 
be  put  i'  my  shop,  didn't  aw  ?  " 

"  Ay,  theaw  wur  reet,  it  seems.  But  who  ever  wur  it  'at 
killed  th'  young  mestur,  thinksta  ?  " 

"  Didta  know  Polly  Snell  ?  " 

"  Ay,  of  course  aw  did." 

"  Doesta  remember  hur  gooin'  away  suddenly,  an'  o  hur 
tribe,  abeawt  a  week  afore  aw  left  Fernyfield  ?  " 

"  Ay,  neaw  aw  bethink  me,  aw  do.    But  whot  abeawt  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  th'  young  mestur  had  getten  hur  i'  trouble,  an' 
hur  brother,  Jack,  vowed  'at  he'd  kill  him  th'  furst  time  he  let 
on  him  bi  hissel',  an'  aw  passed  him  up  th'  Lee  as  aw're  gooin' 
whoam  after  we  parted.  Aw  know  nowt  noa  more,  nobbut 
'at  he' re  never  seen  or  yerd  on  after  that  neet.  Whot  becoom 
on  him  nobody  knows.  Aw've  never  blown  breath  on  it  to 
a  livin'  soul  afore,  for  aw  could  see  noa  good  to  be  done  by 
speykin'.  But  aw  con  trust  thee,  Jenny,  to  keep  whot  aw've 
said  to  thisel'." 

"  Oh,  aw'll  sey  nowt,  theaw  con  be  sure  o'  that." 

"  An'  theaw' rt  single  yet,  Jenny  ?  " 

"  Ay." 

"  An'  soa  am  I.  Yore  folk  are  deeod,  aw  guess,  or  else  theaw 
wouldn't  be  here  ?  " 

"  Ay,  aw'm  left  to  misel'." 

"  Well,  aw'm  fain  to  see  thee.  Theaw  starts  here  i'th" 
mornin',  think  on.  Hasta  getten  lodgin's  ?  " 

"  Nut  yet." 
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"  Well,  goa  into  th'  weigh vin'  shed  an'  ax  for  Fanny 
Horsfall.  Hoo's  a  gradely,  motherly  body.  Tell  hur  aw've  sent 
thi  to  see  iv  hoo  con  accommodate  thi.  Hoo'll  see  thee  reet." 

Jenny  Grey  soon  made  herself  at  home  in  Colnfield,  and 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  her  workmates.  Clever, 
good-natured,  and  helpful,  she  seemed  to  bring  sunshine 
into  the  hearts  of  those  about  her.  What  wonder  if  they  in 
return  reflected  back  upon  her  life  something  of  her  own 
inimitable  charm  ?  She  soon  learned  from  the  conversation 
of  those  about  her  that  Allen  Lee  was  a  changed  man.  At 
the  mill  he  was  trusted  by  his  master  and  respected  by  the 
workers.  His  leisure  time  was  devoted  mainly  to  co-operative 
and  Sunday  school  work,  and  the  fiery  temper  which  formerly 
she  so  much  dreaded  she  now  discovered  to  be  under  the 
strong  control  of  sober  judgment,  so  her  heart  began  to  go  out 
towards  him,  and  sometimes  when  alone  she  dreamt  dreams 
of  what  might  be  if — but  at  this  point  she  always  pulled 
herself  up  sharply  and  decided  to  wait  the  issue  of  events. 

Weeks  passed  into  months,  and  Allen  Lee  showed  no  sign  of 
renewing  his  suit,  and  Jenny  began  to  wonder  if  the  love 
she  had  refused  would  never  again  be  offered.  Allen,  on  his 
part,  was  half  afraid  of  another  refusal,  and  so  held  back  the 
words  that  often  rose  to  his  lips  whenever  he  saw  her  alone. 
But  one  day  a  fearful  accident  occurred  which  broke  through 
their  reserve.  A  young  weaver,  who  had  only  just  begun  to 
work,  was  caught  by  the  strap  while  in  the  act  of  cleaning 
with  the  loom  running,  and  was  carried  over  the  driving  shaft 
and  killed  on  the  spot.  One  of  the  hands  ran  against  Allen 
as  he  was  entering  the  shed,  and  cried  out  that  the  new  weaver 
was  killed.  Allen  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Jenny, 
and  stood  stupefied ;  then  he  ordered  the  engines  to  be  stopped, 
and  nerving  himself  for  the  worst  went  into  the  room,  where 
he  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  Jenny  busy  trying  to  compose 
her  horrified  workmates. 

"  Heaw  did  this  happen  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Hoo  wur  cleonin'  wi'  th'  loom  on,"  replied  one  of  the 
girls. 

"  Heaw  oft  have  aw  towd  yo'  nut  to  do  it?"  he  said, 
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sternly.  Then  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  grey  corpse  he  reeled 
over  against  Jenny's  loom  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  her 
quick  steadying  hand  laid  against  his  shoulder. 

"  Arta  ill,  Allen  ?  "  Jenny  said,  an  undertone  of  tender 
solicitude  thrilling  in  her  voice. 

"  Nowe,  but  aw'm  upset.  We'n  never  had  a  job  o'  this 
sooart  afore,  an'  this  wouldn't  ha'  happen't  iv  that  poor  lass 
had  nobbut  done  as  hoo're  towd." 

Recovering  himself,  he  gave  directions  for  the  removal  of 
the  body  and  dismissed  the  workpeople  for  the  day.  As  Jenny 
was  passing  out  on  her  way  homewards  he  motioned  her  aside 
and  whispered : 

"  Con  aw  come  a-seein'  thi  to-neet  ?  " 

"  Ay,  iv  theaw  wants." 

"  Conta  gie  me  onny  hope  ?  " 

"  Theaw  con  come  an'  see." 

And  the  smile  that  accompanied  the  words  told  Allen 
Lee  that  his  suit  was  almost  as  good  as  won. 
June,  1910. 
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NOBBUT  A  WEIGHVUR. 

A  VILLAGE  IDYLL. 

"  SALLY,  wilta  do  me  a  favour  ?  " 

"  Ay,  two,  if  theaw  wants.     Whot  for  ?  " 

"  Wilta  speyk  a  good  word  for  me  to  Sarah  Jane  ?  " 

"  A  mon  should  do  his  own  courtin',  Sam." 

"  Well,  aw've  tried  three  or  four  times  to  get  hur  to  sey 
summat  gradely,  but  aw  couldn't  mak'  oather  top  or  tail  end 
ov  owt  'at  hoo  said." 

"  Theaw  has  axed  hur,  then  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  aw  met  as  weel  ha'  whistl't  to  th'  hens." 

"  Well,  theaw  doesn't  expect  a  woman  to  jump  at  thi  as 
soon  as  theaw  oppuns  thi  meawth,  doesta  ?  Theaw' rt  noan 
sitch  a  big  catch  as  o  that,  arta,  Sam  ?  " 

"  Neaw,  Sally,  that  isn't  a  bit  like  thee.  Arta  vex't  at 
me,  lass  ?  " 

"  Nowe,  aw'm  noan  vex't  ;  but  aw'm  gradely  cap't  for 
o  that." 

"  Cap't,  Sally  !     Whot  at,  prey  thi  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  be  straight  wi'  thi,  aw'm  cap't  wi'  thee  axin' 
Sarah  Jane;  an'  aw'm  cap't  at  hur  refusin'  thi;  for  that's 
whot  it  comes  to,  or  else  theaw'd  ha'  noa  need  to  ax  me  to  speyk 
up  for  thi." 

"  But  aw  con  see  nowt  to  be  cap't  at." 

"Eh,  Sam,  theaw' rt  a  bigger  foo'  nur  aw  took  thi  to  be." 

"  Aw  am  a  foo',  Sally,  aw'll  own  to  it;  but  wilta  do  whot 
aw've  ax't  thi  to  do  ?  " 

"  Aw  will,  Sam,  honour  bright.  Aw'll  do  as  weel  by  thi  as 
if  theaw  wur  mi  own  brother.  Aw  con  sey  noa  fairer,  con  aw  ?  " 

"Thank  thi,  Sally,  aw  knew  aw  could  trust  thi;  theaw 
wur  awlus  a  good  sooart." 

"  Aw  want  noan  o'  thi  thanks.  Away  wi'  thi  to  thi  baggin', 
lad,  an'  dunnot  moither  thisel'  abeawt  this  job;  ther's  as  good 
fish  i'th  say  as  ever  wur  catch't,  mon." 

The  speakers  in  the  foregoing  little  dialogue  were  Sam 
Dicken,  a  young  weaver  of  some  twenty-two  summers,  and 
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Sally  Gray,  a  bright,  winsome  lass,  about  two  years  his  junior. 
The  two  might  have  been  seen  one  summer  evening,  after 
their  return  from  the  mill,  standing  in  earnest  conversation 
over  the  garden  wall  which  stood  between  the  cottages  in 
which  they  had  grown  up  from  childhood.  They  had  always 
been  chums.  But  of  late  they  had  seen  little  of  each  other, 
for  Sam  had  taken  to  haunting  the  field-path  that  led  to  the 
farm  where  Sarah  Jane  Grenfel  lived  with  her  parents;  and 
Sally,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  had  spent  much  of  her  spare 
time  endeavouring  to  stifle,  in  a  round  of  household  duties, 
a  heart-ache  which  she  would  scarcely  own  to  having,  even 
to  herself. 

Until  recently,  Sally  Gray  and  Sarah  Jane  Grenfel  had 
been  companions;  but  when  Sally  noted  that  Sam  wanted  to 
have  Sarah  Jane  to  himself,  she  began  to  contrive  excuses  for 
leaving  them  together.  She  soon  guessed  what  Sam  was  up 
to,  but  she  was  uncertain  as  to  what  Sarah  Jane  thought  of 
the  matter. 

On  the  night  of  our  story,  directly  tea  was  over,  Sally's 
mother  asked  her  to  go  into  the  village  with  a  message  to  a 
friend,  and  on  her  return  she  accidentally  met  Sarah  Jane, 
and  they  were  soon  chatting  freely.  During  a  slight  pause, 
Sally  took  the  opportunity  of  plunging  into  the  subject  which 
was  uppermost  in  her  mind  by  asking  "  Where's  Sam  to-neet  ?  " 

"  Aw  noather  know  nur  care,"  Sarah  Jane  answered, 
sharply. 

"  Han  yo'  fone  eawt  ?  "  said  Sally. 

"  Aw've  never  ta'en  up  with  him,  an'  whot's  moor,  aw've 
noa  notion  o'  havin'  owt  to  do  with  him.  He's  nobbut  a 
weighvur,  theaw  sees,  an'  aw'm  noan  beawn  to  tee  misel'  to  a 
poor  chap  like  him." 

"  Oh,  but  he's  a  good-hearted  lad  is  Sam,  an'  he'll  mak' 
his  way  up,  aw  con  see  it  in  him." 

"  Thi  een  must  be  different  fro'  mine,  then,  for  aw  con 
see  nowt  in  him,  nur  abeawt  him,  nobbut  a  weighvur  lad,  an' 
a  very  common  sooart  of  a  lad  at  that." 

"  Well,  aw'll  speyk  truth  by  him,  shusheaw,  for  aw  know 
him  to  be  good  to  his  mother,  an'  kind  to  his  brothers  an' 
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sisters.  An'  he's  tryin'  hard  to  improve  hissel'  by  readin1 
good  books  an'  gooin'  to  th'  neet  skoo'.  He'll  mak'  a  mon 
ov  hissel',  reet  enoof,  theaw'll  see;  an'  another  thing,  he'll 
mak'  somebody  a  good  side." 

"  Come,  Sail,  if  theaw  really  thinks  soa  weel  on  him,  why 
doesn't  theaw  tak'  up  with  him  thisel'  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  one  thing  he's  never  ax't  me,  an'  for  another 
thing  aw'm  noan  weddin'  goods." 

After  a  short  silence,  Sarah  Jane  broke  out  with:  "  He's 
nowt  i'  my  line,  an'  never  will  be.  •  When  aw'm  wed  aw'st  want 
a  mon  'at  con  afford  summat  better  nur  a  bit  of  a  cottage, 
an'  a  lot  moor  finery  an'  better  farin'  nur  a  bit  ov  a  weighvur 
con  afford  eawt  ov  his  poor  addlins." 

"  Eh  !  Sarah  Jane,  let  me  warn  thi  'at  theawr't  makkin' 
a  big  mistake.  '  Better  be  a  poor  mon's  darlin'  nur  a  rich 
mon's  snarlin'.'  Good  character  an'  love  are  better  nur  o  th' 
brass  'at  ever  were  minted." 

"  Well,  Sally,  theaw  con  do  as  theaw  likes,  an'  think  as 
theaw  likes,  but  aw'll  stop  sengle  o  th'  days  o'  mi  life  afore 
aw'll  be  teed  to  a  chap  'at's  nobbut  a  weighvur." 

"  Sarah  Jane,  theaw' rt  a  foo',  as  fose  as  theaw  thinks 
thisel'.  Brass  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place,  but  it  con  never 
satisfy  a  true  woman's  cravin'  for  love.  An'  as  for  me,  if 
aw' re  i'th  market,  an'  th'  poorest  mon  i'th  village  wur  to 
ax  me  to-morn,  if  aw  lik't  him,  an'  aw  knew  'at  he' re  reet 
an'  straight,  aw'd  wed  him  an'  try  to  mak'  th'  best  on't." 

"  An'  theaw'd  soon  be  weary  o'  thi  bargain,  aw'll  bet  thi," 
said  Sarah  Jane,  angrily. 

"  Nay,  aw  shouldn't,  for  if  ever  aw  mak'  a  bargain  o'  that 
sooart,  aw'll  stond  by  it,  as  every  true  woman  should.  Love's 
a  better  thing  nur  theaw  thinks  it  is.  Dunnut,  aw  preythi, 
goa  an'  sell  thisel'  for  gain,  for  if  theaw  does,  theaw'll  be 
th'  leaser  i'th  lung  run.  Whot's  a  greyt  lot  o'  fine  things  to 
wear,  an'  a  big  heawse  to  live  in,  if  thoose  'at  should  be 
everything  to  one  another  hate  one  another  wur'  nur  poison  ?  " 

"  An'  heaw  mitch  rent  will  this  love  'at  theaw  raves  abeawt 
pay  ?  An'  heaw  mitch  on  it  will  it  tak'  to  fill  an  empty 
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stomach,  thinksta  ?  "   said  Sarah  Jane,  tossing  her  head  with 
ineffable  scorn. 

"  Sitch  questions  arnut  wortn  onsurin',"  said  Sally.  "  Aw'll 
bid  thi  good  neet  an'  leove  thi  to  mend." 

The  morning  after,  Sam  was  up  betimes,  and  waylaid  Sally 
on  her  way  to  the  mill.  She  read  his  question  in  his  eyes,  and 
blurted  out: 

"  Aw've  noa  good  news  for  thi,  lad.  Aw  met  as  weel  tell 
thi  at  once,  hoo's  her  yed  full  ov  hee  notions,  an'  hoo  seys 
hoo'll  tee  hersel'  to  nobody  'at's  nobbut  a  weighvur.  It 
hurts  me  to  tell  thee,  but  it's  best  for  thi  to  know  th'  truth, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  is,  Sally,  an'  aw'm  obliged  to  thi  for  tellin'  me  straight 
eawt.  Aw  met  ha'  known  whot  a  preawd  woman  hoo  wur,  an' 
aw'm  a  foo'  for  botherin'  abeawt  hur." 

"  Hoo  isn't  worth  it,  Sam.  A  woman  'at  mezzurs  a  mon's 
worth  by  th'  depth  ov  his  purse  will  never  mak'  a  true  wife,  let 
me  tell  thi  that." 

"  Theaw'rt  abeawt  reet  there,  lass.  But  it's  hard,  for  o 
that." 

"  Well,  Sam,  theaw  mun  pluck  up,  like  a  true  mon,  an' 
after  a  while  theaw'll  be  fain  'at  hoo's  refused  thi." 

"Aw'll  try  to  do  as  theaw  seys;  an'  thank  thi,  Sally, 
theaw'rt  a  good  sooart.  Theaw'll  mak'  somebody  a  good 
wife  someday,  aw  hope." 

"  One  day,  someday,  never,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  turned 
away  with  a  mirthless  laugh,  and  raced  off  to  her  looms. 

Shortly  afterwards  Sam's  mother  died,  and  his  home  was 
broken  up.  His  brothers  and  sisters  married,  and  he  went 
to  live  with  one  of  them,  and  in  this  way  Sally  and  Sam  were 
separated  and  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  a  while.  Sarah 
Jane  was  not  slow  in  carrying  out  her  own  ideas.  An  elderly 
but  well-to-do  fanner  in  the  next  township  married  her,  and 
when  she  paid  flying  visits  to  her  native  village,  her  wonderful 
dresses  and  smart  turn-out  were  the  talk  of  the  mill  girls  for 
days;  and  Sam  soon  began  to  realise  what  a  vain  and  foolish 
creature  she  was,  and  wondered  at  his  own  blindness. 
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But  the  experience  was  not  lost  upon  him,  for  it  woke 
him  up  to  the  meaning  of  life  and  its  great  possibilities,  and 
he  turned  with  fresh  vigour  to  his  studies,  determined  to 
make  the  most  he  could  of  himself.  By  and  by,  his  acquire- 
ments attracted  the  attention  of  his  employers,  and  they 
offered  him  a  better  position.  This  stimulated  and  encouraged 
him,  and  gradually  he  grew  in  character  and  capability,  till 
he  became  assistant  manager,  with  a  bright  prospect  before 
him. 

Four  years  sped  away,  and  June,  with  its  sunshine  and 
flowers,  came  round;  and  one  lovely  Saturday  evening  Sam 
sauntered  forth  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the  quiet 
of  the  fields  and  hedgerows.  Without  thinking  particularly 
where  he  was  going,  he  took  a  path  which  skirted  the  village 
churchyard,  when  suddenly  he  was  startled  by  the  low-wailing 
cry  of  a  woman  in  trouble.  He  paused  to  listen,  and  the 
gentle  breeze  bore  up  to  him  these  strange  words : 

"O  God,  whot  con  aw  do?  Mother's  gone,  mi  whoam's 
gone,  an'  aw'm  laft  by  misel'.  Is  ther'  onny  creatur'  i'  Thy 
wide  earth  soa  lonely  as  a  woman  laft  by  hersel'  ?  " 

He  shuddered  as  he  thus  heard  the  heart-hunger  of  a  good 
woman  laid  bare  before  God.  What  should  he  do  ?  Surely, 
he  knew  that  voice.  He  looked  over  the  wall;  it  was  Sally, 
and  she  was  suffering.  In  a  moment  he  had  bounded  over 
the  wall,  and  before  he  fully  realised  what  he  was  doing,  he 
had  taken  her  in  his  strong  arms  and  was  whispering  words  of 
hope  and  love  in  her  ears. 

"  Aw  never  yerd  'at  thi  mother  had  gone,"  he  said,  as  they 
sat  down  together  on  a  tombstone  close  by  the  newly-made 
grave  of  Sally's  mother.  "  Heaw  wur  it  'at  theaw  never  sent 
me  word,  Sally  ?  " 

"  Well,  Sam,  why  should  aw  ?  " 

"  We'rn  owd  neighbors,  Sally." 

"  But  heaw  wur  aw  to  know  'at  theaw  cared  to  know 
owt  abeawt  us  ?  Theaw's  getten  up  i'th'  world  sin'  we'rn 
childer  together,  an'  theaw  met  ha'  forgettun  o  abeawt  us  for 
onny  sign  theaw's  made  till  just  neaw." 

"  Theaw  mun  forgie  me,  Sally,  if  aw've  seemed  to  neglect 
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thi,  but  aw've  bin  soa  lapped  up  i'  mi  wark  an'  mi  books  till 
just  lately,  'at  aw've  seemed  to  have  noa  time  for  ought  else; 
but  when  aw  yerd  that  cry  o'  thine,  mi  heart  seemed  to  oppun 
to  thi,  an'  aw'll  ha'  thi  if  theaw'll  ha'  me." 

"  Aw  want  noa  mon's  pity,  Sam ;  aw  con  fend  for  misel'." 

"  Sally,  wilta  believe  me  if  aw  tell  thi  th'  truth  ?  " 

"  Of  course  aw  will." 

"Well,  lass,  during  this  last  heawr  mi  een  han  bin  oppun't 
so  as  they  never  wur  afore  i'  mi  life,  an'  aw've  fun'  it  eawt  'at 
aw  love  thi  a  good  deeol  moor  nur  aw  know  heaw  to  put  into 
words,  theaw  sweet,  true-hearted  woman.  Would  to  God  'at 
aw're  worthy  on  thi.  We'n  known  one  onother  fro'  beein' 
childer,  an'  theaw's  bin  like  a  sister  to  me ;  but  aw  want  thi  to 
be  summat  closer  still.  Wilta  be  mi  wife  ?  " 

"  Arta  sure  o'  thisel',  Sam  ?  To  me  it  seems  soa  sudden  o' 
thy  part  'at  aw  con  hardly  believe  it." 

"  Didta  ever  know  me  to  tell  thi  a  lie,  Sally  ?  " 

"  Never,  Sam,  aw'll  sey  that  for  thi,  shusheaw." 

"  Then  why  doesta  deawt  me  neaw  ?  " 

"  Becose  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true." 

"  Then  theaw  cares  for  me  a  bit,  after  o  ?  " 

"  Aw've  never  cared  for  onnybody  else,  lad,  an'  never  shall 
do  to  mi  deein'  day  ;  an'  aw'd  tak'  thi,  ay,  if  theaw  wur 
nobbut  a  weigh vur  still." 

May,  1913. 
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SAM  O'  JOE'S  ON  RELIGIOUS  FOO'S. 

"  HEAW  wur  it  theaw  coom  soa  late  to  th'  committee 
meetin'  to-neet,  Sam  ?  "  Joe  Tatchin  axed  me  as  we'rn  gettin' 
ready  for  leovin'  th'  committee-reawm. 

"  Oh  !  aw  had  to  goa  to  a  trustee  meetin'  at  eawr  skoo', 
an'  aw  had  to  let  a  bit  o'  bant  off  at  one  or  two  owd  cronies 
'at  aw  hadn't  seen  for  a  bit." 

"  Tell  us  o  abeawt  it,  Sam,"  Tinker  said. 

"  Well,"  aw  said,  "  as  soon  as  th'  business  wur  o'er 
William  Granger  an'  Jim  Workman — yo  known  'em  booath — 
coom  to  me  an'  wanted  to  know  wheer  aw'd  bin  puttin'  misel' 
o'  lately,  for  they  hadn't  sin  me  at  onny  o'  th'  week-neet 
meetin's  for  a  while.  They  hoped  'at  they  hadn't  done  owt 
to  offend  me." 

"  Oh,"  aw  said,  "  that's  o  reet.  Aw'm  busy  somewheer 
else." 

"Ay,"  Granger  said,  "  aw  yer  theaw's  getten  on  th' 
Glencroft  committee.  Aw  guess  theaw's  fund  'em  a  warm  lot." 

"He's  getten  a  fine  character  for  puttin'  hissel'  forrud: 
movin'  this,  an'  movin'  that,  till  he's  move't  cheermon  off 
th'  committee,  they  tell'n  me,"  Workman  towd  him. 

"  Nay,"  aw  said,  "  he  moved  off  ov  hissel'.  " 

"  Time  he  went,  too,"  Workman  said.  "Aw  connut  tell 
heaw  sitch  drunken  ornery  foo's  as  him  ever  getten  put  on 
a  co-op,  committee.  He's  noa  mooar  fit  for  a  cheermon  nur 
a  jackass." 

"Well,  Workman,"  aw  said,  " theaw'rt  a  member,  and  as 
mitch  to  blame  as  onnybody." 

"  Heaw  dusta  mak'  that  eawt  ?  "  he  said.  "Aw're  noane 
at  th'  meetin',  soa  aw  didn't  vote  for  him." 

"  That's  just  it,"  aw  said.  "  Theaw  wurnut  at  th'  meetin', 
but  theaw  should  ha'  bin  theer  to  help  to  stop  sitch  as  him 
for  gettin'  on  th'  committee,  an'  see  to  it  'at  some  sensible 
mon  had  bin  appointed." 

"But,  Sam,"  he  onsurt  me,  "theaw  knows  'at  th'  class 
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meetin'  is  awlus  o'th'  same  neet  as  th'  general  meetin',  an' 
aw  dunnut  like  to  miss  that." 

"There  theaw  art,"  aw  said;  "an'  there's  a  lot  mooar 
religious  foo's  like  thee.  Yo'  shut  yore  religion  up  i'  yore  bits 
o'  classreawms  till  it  gets  foisty  for  th'  want  ov  a  bit  ov  an 
airin'.  Iv  yore  religion's  worth  owt  bring  it  into  th'  leet  an' 
let  folk  see  it  an'  feel  it  i'th'  public  life  o'  Glencroft." 

"Aw'm  cap't  at  thee,  Sammy,"  Granger  said,  shaking  his 
yed  at  me  as  solemn  as  an  owd  judge.  "  Theaw' rt  gettin'  very 
worldly-minded,  mon.  Aw  should  as  soon  think  at  owt  as 
missin'  a  class  meetin'." 

"Aw've  nowt  to  sey  agen  class  meetin's,"  aw  replied. 
"  They're  o  reet  i'  thur  place.  But  it  seems  to  me  'at  a  lot 
o'  yo  chaps  are  soa  thrung  savin'  yore  own  sowls  'at  yo'n  noa 
time  for  owt  else.  Aw  wonder  sometimes  iv  yore  bits  o'  sowls 
are  worth  o  th'  labbur  yo're  makkin'  on  'em." 

"  Come,  Sam,  theaw'rt  gooin'  too  far  neaw,"  Workman 
said. 

"  Well,  happen  aw  am,"  aw  onsurt  him.  "  But  when  aw 
see  chaps  like  yo  keepin'  away  fro'  th'  general  meetin's  an' 
leovin'  th'  co-operative  society's  business  to  be  done  by  a  gang 
o'  chaps  'at's  bin  primed  at  a  aleheawse  afore  th'  meetin' 
started^  aw  feel  as  iv  it  would  do  me  good  to  swear  at  yo 
for  bein'  sitch  foo's." 

"  Foo's  !  "  they  booath  coed  eawt.  "  Weh,  Sam,  whot 
wilta  sey  th'  next  ?  " 

"  Well,"  aw  put  it  to  'em,  "whot  are  yo  as  Christian  men 
supposed  to  be  dooin'  i'  th'  world  ?  Helpin'  to  mak'  it  better, 
aw  reckon  ?  " 

"  Of  cooarse  we  are,"  they  said. 

"An'  yo  gooan  to  th'  class  meetin'  to  be  made  better 
yoresel's,  but  yo  stoppen  short  at  that.  Neaw  to  my  thinkin' 
that's  just  wheer  yo're  missin'  yore  way.  Yo  known  very  weel 
'at  Glencroft  Society  could  do  a  lot  mooar  good  nur  it  is  dooin' 
iv  th'  members  would  nobbut  see  to  it  'at  th'  reet  sooart  o' 
men  wur  put  on  to  manage  it ;  an'  th'  difference  between  whot 
it  is  doin',  an'  whot  it  might  do  lies  at  th'  dur  o'  sitch  men  as 
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yo  becose  yo  never  come  to  th'  meetin's  to  help  to  mak'  things 
better." 

"  But  Sam,  ther's  plenty  o'  members  to  run  th'  society  for 
p  it's  worth  beawt  us,"  they  said. 

"  Excuse  me,"  aw  said,  "  but  aw'm  forced  to  ax  yo  iv  yore 
religion  tayches  yo  owt  abeawt  beein'  yore  brother's  keepers; 
or  han  yo  left  that  bit  eawt  becose  yo  didn't  like  it  ?  " 

"  Good  un,  Sam,"  Tatchin  said;  "aw  wish  aw'd  bin  theer 
to  see  heaw  they  lik't  it." 

"  Theaw  cut  deep,  aw  yer,"  Tinker  said,  as  he  rubbed  his 
own  pate  same  he  awlus  does  when  he's  gettin'  excited.  "  Whot 
had  they  to  sey  for  thursels  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  aw  said,  "  they  look't  pottert  at  me,  an'  Granger 
muttert  'at  he  thowt  aw're  puttin'  co-operation  afore  religion." 

"An*  what  is  co-operation  ?  "  aw  onsurt  back,  "  but 
religion  put  into  sitch  everyday  things  as  buyin'  an'  sellin', 
an'  o'  helpin'  one  another  to  mend  things  as  weel  as  they  con. 
Iv  that  isn't  religion,  whot  is  ?  " 

"  Dusta  think  soa,  Sam  ?  "  they  booath  said  in  a  breeoth, 
an'  they  stare't  at  me  agen  as  iv  they  didn't  know  whot  to 
mak'  on  me. 

"  Of  cooarse  aw  do,"  aw  said,  "  an'  yo'd  soon  see  things 
different  fro'  whot  yo  done  iv  yo  wur  nut  soa  steeped  in  a 
kind  o'  religious  selfishness  'at  thinks  its  very  good  becose  it 
gooas  to  class  meetin's  an'  sitchlike  things,  but  it  leoves  other 
wark  undone  i'  th'  community  'at  it  owt  to  be  doom' ;  an'  th' 
public  life  o'  Glencroft  suffers  through  this  sooart  o'  wark,  an' 
th'  difference  between  things  as  they  are  an'  things  as  they 
could  be  lies  partly  whot  at  th'  durs  o'  my  good  friends  William 
Granger  an'  James  Workman,  an'  yo  connut  deny  it." 

"Aw  dunnut  just  see  heaw  aw'm  to  mak'  that  cap  fit  my 
yed,  Sam,"  Granger  replied  back. 

"Aw'l  try  to  show  thi,"  aw  said.  "  It's  middlin'  weel 
known  'at  eawr  late  cheermon  geet  on  th'  committee  wi' 
gooin'  th'  aleheawses  reawnd  treatin'  folk  to  vote  for  him; 
an'  through  him  an'  one  or  two  mooar  like  him  th'  credit 
system  started.  Bad  stuff  wur  bowt  into  th'  shop  by  th' 
committee  becose  they'rn  treated  to  a  free  barrel  o'  drink 
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neaw  an'  agen;  an'  other  things  wur  noane  as  they  should 
be,  till  th'  society  geet  into  Queer  Street.  Neaw,  o  this  would 
never  have  happen't  iv  sitch  men  as  yo  had  made  it  a  point 
to  come  to  th'  general  meetin's  an'  see  to  it  'at  th'  reet  sooart 
o'  men  wur  put  on  th'  committee,  an'  would  back  'em  up  i' 
owt  'at  wur  good  'at  they  tried  to  bring  forrud.  Aw  wonder 
sometimes  to  misel'  whether  we're  mooast  to  blame  for  th' 
wrang  things  'at  we  done,  or  th'  reet  things  'at  we  leoven 
undone." 

"  Didta  mak'  onny  impression  on  'em,  Sam  ?  "  Tatchin 
axed  me. 

"  Well,  they  said  they'd  think  o'er  whot  aw'd  said  to  'em, 
an'  see  whot  they  could  do  for  th'  future." 

"Ay,  an'  theaw's  gan  us  a  bit  o'  summat  to  be  chewin'  at 
for  eawrsel's,"  Tinker  said,  as  we  broke  up  for  th'  neet. 
July,  1909. 
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HONEST  JACK. 
A  WOMAN'S  STORV. 

HONEST  JACK  was  my  first  lover.  But  talking  of  lovers, 
why,  in  those  early  days  when  I  was  only  a  chit  of  a  girl,  I 
had  'em  by  the  score,  and  thought  no  more  of  sending  half  a 
dozen  of  them  packing  of  an  evening  than  I  did  of  eating  my 
dinner.  But  as  for  Jack — well,  you  know,  somehow  he  was 
so  different  from  the  others.  He  was  our  village  smith,  and 
he  had  always  been  good  to  me  when  we  were  school  children. 
He  was  older  than  I,  and  owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  his 
father  before  Jack  was  out  of  his  teens  he  had  taken  his 
father's  place  at  the  forge,  and  become  the  stay  and  support 
of  his  widowed  mother.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
still  clung  to  the  home  of  his  childhood.  His  steady,  plodding, 
persevering  ways  had  earned  for  him  the  respect  of  our 
villagers,  and  Jack  had  always  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  his 
clever  and  willing  hands.  It  was  just  the  same,  bless  you, 
when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  come  a-courting  me.  No  amount 
of  quiet  avoidance  or  coy  reserve  seemed  to  weary  his  patience. 
On  practice  nights,  for  I  was  a  member  of  our  village  choir, 
he  would  quietly  wait  outside  by  the  hour  for  my  coming, 
though  I  stopped  in  church  longer,  often  enough,  on  purpose 
to  tease  him. 

Curiously  enough,  although  everybody  seemed  to  regard 
us  as  being  engaged,  he  had  never  even  whispered  a  word  of 
his  love  to  me,  till  one  evening,  as  I  came  out  of  the  church 
porch,  I  saw  that  he  had  something  on  his  mind.  Somehow, 
I  felt  conscious  that  he  was  going  to  declare  himself  at  last, 
and  I  mischievously  resolved  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  him  to  do  so.  It  was  a  foolish  thought,  for  which  I 
afterwards  paid  a  bitter  penalty.  We  walked  on  in  silence 
for  some  time.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and,  looking  me  full  in 
the  face,  he  said,  "  Jessie  ?"  "WeU,Jack?"  I  said,  nervously. 
"  I  guess  you  pretty  well  know  what  I  want  to  say  and 
cannot  ?  "  he  said,  excitedly.  "Now  Jack,"  said  I,  "don't 
talk  nonsense.  You  are  too  good  a  fellow  to  throw  yourself 
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away  on  a  chit  of  a  girl  like  me."  "  Thank  you,  Jessie,"  he 
replied  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  "  I'm  glad  you  understood 
me.  You  call  yourself  a  chit  of  a  girl,  but  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  love  you  with  all  the  strength  of  my  heart.  There  is 
nothing  I  would  not  do  or  suffer  to  win  your  love  and  have 
you  for  my  own,  except  you  bade  me  do  something  wrong, 
and  that,  I  know,  is  foreign  to  your  pure,  bright  nature." 
"  Oh,  Jack ! "  I  ejaculated,  astonished  at  his  sudden  outspoken- 
ness, so  different  from  his  usually  reserved  self.  "  Jessie, 
will  you  try  to  love  me  a  little  ?  "  he  pleaded,  eagerly.  "  No," 
I  half  whispered  under  my  breath,  scarce  knowing  what  I  was 
saying.  He  crouched  for  a  moment  like  a  stricken  creature. 
All  the  brightness  which  had  lit  up  his  rugged  features  seemed 
to  fade  as,  overcoming  his  emotions  with  d  strong  effort,  he 
said,  tenderly,  "  Jessie,  you  are  old  enough  to  know  your  own 
mind,  I  will  not  persecute  you  with  my  poor  attentions  any 
longer,  for  I  think  it  cowardly  and  mean  for  a  man  to  try  to 
force  a  girl's  affections.  If  in  your  heart  you  feel  no  response 
to  my  love,  you  cannot  help  it,  Jessie,  so  you  must  not  blame 
yourself,  and  be  sure  I  shall  not  blame  you  in  the  least.  You 
cannot  help  it,  darling.  Good  night  and  God  bless  you,"  he 
said  reverently,  raising  his  hat  as  he  solemnly  uttered  the 
words,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  gone. 

Slowly  and  silently  I  went  home  in  the  darkness.  Somehow 
I  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  left  my  girlhood  behind  me.  A 
woman's  heart  woke  within  me,  and  with  it  a  truer  and  wiser 
estimate  of  my  position  in  relation  to  Jack.  Deeply  did  I 
ponder  over  what  had  passed  between  us,  but,  most  of  all, 
I  thought  of  Jack  himself.  For  the  first  time  I  seemed  to  realise 
what  a  truly  noble,  manly,  upright  fellow  he  was.  I  recalled 
his  devotion  to  his  widowed  mother.  His  unostentatious 
generosity,  his  chivalrous  care  of  myself  all  through  my 
schoolday  troubles  and  perplexities,  and,  above  all,  his 
tenderness  manifested  in  refraining  from  pressing  his  suit, 
because  I  had  given  him  to  understand  that  I  did  noc  love 
him.  The  more  I  thought  about  him,  the  more  I  admired  his 
character  and  reverenced  his  sterling  goodness  of  heart.  "Ah!" 
I  cried  out  in  the  darkness,  "  I  spoke  truly,  I  am  not  worthy 
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of  him."  Gradually  I  began  to  understand  myself  more 
clearly.  I  saw  that  I  had  loved  him  all  along.  Unconsciously 
he  had  been  my  heart's  king,  and  all  others  in  comparison 
with  him  had  only  been  like  passing  shadows. 

When  I  retired  to  my  little  room  that  night,  I  communed 
long  and  seriously  with  myself  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do. 
Clearly  I  was  to  blame  for  giving  the  answer  I  did  to  Jack, 
and  before  I  went  to  sleep  I  determined  to  send  Jack  such  a 
message  in  the  morning  as  would  bring  him  back  to  my  side, 
and  I  would  frankly  tell  him  the  truth. 

Morning  came,  and  as  I  sat  at  breakfast  my  little  brother 
Tom  came  running  in,  out  of  breath  almost  in  his  haste. 
"  Mother,"  he  cried,  "  Honest  Jack  has  gone  away;  who  will 
shoe  the  horses  now  ?  "  Mother  gave  a  sudden  start,  and 
turned,  with  a  look  full  of  uneasiness,  to  myself,  as  I  rose 
from  the  table  and  staggered  off  to  my  little  room.  Of  the 
bitter  anguish  of  that  hour  I  will  not  stay  to  speak.  I  knew 
that  a  strong  and  loving  hand  had  lifted  the  cup  of  happiness 
to  my  lips,  and  that  I  in  my  thoughtlessness  had  pushed  it 
away.  At  length  I  grew  calmer,  and  after  thinking  the  matter 
over  I  resolved  to  wait  for  Jack  to  return  to  me.  But  if  he 
did  not  come  back,  I  would  marry  no  one  else. 

Three  years  passed  quietly  and  uneventfully  away.  I  was 
a  woman  now,  with  all  a  woman's  sensitiveness,  and  my 
woman's  secret  pain  hidden  away  carefully  in  my  heart,  for 
I  did  not  wish  even  my  dearest  ones  to  know  all  that  I  felt 
and  suffered.  I  had  almost  begun  to  despair  of  ever  seeing 
my  Jack  again,  when  one  day  a  strange  thing  happened. 
We  received  a  newspaper  from  some  friends  in  the  north- 
country  town  of  Dinton.  One  of  the  paragraphs  caught  my 
attention,  and  fascinated  me  completely.  There  had  been  a 
serious  breakdown  in  one  of  the  large  works.  The  half-drunken 
engineer  had  lost  control  of  the  engine  under  his  care. 
Stunned  by  a  sudden  blow  from  a  broken  fragment  from  a 
driving  wheel,  he  was  lying  helpless,  in  momentary  peril  of 
his  life.  No  one  durst  venture  near  the  ponderous  engine, 
which,  released  from  its  load  of  work,  was  tearing  madly  round 
and  round,  as  if  it  was  bent  on  destroying  both  itself  and 
everything  about  it.  Every  second  the  danger  was  increasing, 
when  a  stalwart  young  smith,  doing  some  casual  repairs  on 
the  premises,  quietly  walked  into  the  engine-room  and  brought 
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the  engine  to  a  stand,  thus  both  averting  disaster  to  the  works 
and  saving  the  engineer's  life,  at  imminent  risk  of  his  own. 

"  That  is  just  like  Jack,"  I  said  to  myself.  And  the  fancy 
seized  me  that  it  was  Jack  and  no  other  who  had  done  this 
brave  deed.  The  thought  grew  upon  me  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  could  not  rest.  I  must  go  to  Dinton.  I  should  find 
Jack.  Oh,  how  passionately  I  longed  to  see  him.  The  day 
after,  I  set  out  on  a  visit  to  my  friends,  telling  no  one  of  my 
sudden  hope,  lest  they  should  laugh  at  me  for  indulging  in  so 
apparently  unfounded  an  expectation.  With  a  beating  heart 
I  jumped  into  the  Dinton  express,  and  very  soon  I  was 
speeding  along  at  fifty  miles  an  hour — towards  what  ?  "  Jack," 
my  heart  answered,  with  a  great  throb  of  hope.  Suddenly 
the  express  engine  gave  a  terrible  shriek.  The  brakes  were 
applied,  and  there  was  a  fearful  shock.  I  knew  we  had  collided 
with  some  train.  I  was  badly  shaken,  but  not  otherwise 
injured.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  and  look  round.  I  saw  in  a 
moment  what  had  happened.  Immediately  in  front  two  lines 
crossed  each  other  almost  at  right  angles,  and  our  engine  had 
knocked  the  engine  and  foremost  carriages  of  the  other  train 
completely  off  the  line.  Many  of  the  passengers  were  seriously 
injured,  and  I,  along  with  others  who  had  escaped  injury,  set 
about  helping  our  less  fortunate  fellow-travellers.  On 
approaching  one  of  the  overturned  carriages,  my  heart  stood 
still.  Who  was  that,  that  lay  before  me  bruised  and  bleeding  ? 
Surely  it  was  Jack,  my  Jack  ?  Had  I  only  found  him  thus 
to  lose  him  for  ever  ?  These  thoughts  surged  quickly  through 
my  hot  brain  as  I  tried  to  raise  him  up,  to  see  if  life  was  still 
left  in  him.  Oh,  joy  !  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  was  conscious, 
and  knew  me.  "  Forgive  me,  Jack,"  I  whispered,  as  I  bent 
over  him.  "  Jessie,  mine  at  last ;  thank  God  !"  he  murmured, 
and  then  fainted  away.  Strong  arms  very  soon  carried  him 
to  a  farmhouse  near,  where  he  quickly  recovered,  for,  though 
badly  cut  and  bruised,  he  was  not  fatally  injured. 

I  need  not  dwell  over  what  followed.  You  will  easily 
guess  all  that  you  need  to  know  when  you  see  this  plain  gold 
ring  that  glitters  on  a  certain  finger  of  my  left  hand.  I  am 
a  proud  woman  to-day,  and  have  not  I  a  right  to  be  so,  seeing 
that  I  am  the  wife  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  men — 
the  man  who  is  known  far  and  wide  as  Honest  Jack  ? 

June,  1891. 
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A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  TIME. 
JUST  BEFORE  THE  GREAT  WAR,  AUGUST,  1914. 

SAVE  us  from  war,  O  God,  hold  back  the  pride. 

The  jealousy,  and  hateful  greed  of  those 
Who  rule  the  nations ;  stay  ambition's  tide, 

With  all  its  dreadful  train  of  untold  woes. 
Save  us  from  war  unneedful  and  unjust; 

O  keep  us  from  the  crime  of  shedding  blood 
For  selfish  ends  alone.    Help  us  to  trust 

Our  greatness  and  our  power  of  doing  good. 

That  is  the  only  power  that  outlasts  time; 
Brute  force  decays  and  ever  must  decay, 

But  good  will  live  eternal  and  sublime- 
When  all  the  pomp  of  arm?  has  passed  away, 

And  ever  be  triumphant  in  its  course, 

For  it  is  mighty,  like  Thyself — its  source. 

Nor  should  we  lift  up  idle  hands  to  Thee, 

But  work  and  pray  for  universal  peace, 
And  strive  to  show  by  word  and  deed  that  we 

Will  never  rest  till  wars  for  aye  shall  cease. 
Inspire  our  countrymen  to  lead  the  van 

In  the  emprise  of  peace  'gainst  gain  and  blood ; 
Promote  the  universal  good  of  man, 

And  thus  advance  our  own  and  others'  good. 

Forbid  that  we  should  block  the  nations'  way, 
Put  back  the  hands  on  Time's  great  dial-plate, 

And  reinaugurate  the  hellish  sway 

Of  blind  and  brutal  force,  of  blood  and  hate. 

Help  us,  O  God,  to  rise  to  our  true  place 

As  leaders,  benefactors  of  the  race. 
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TH'  OWD  WEIGHVUR'S  KERSMAS  CHAT  WI'  KING 
EDWARD'S  GHOST. 

O'  KERSMAS  EVE  aw  set  off  for  a  bit  ov  a  walk  up  Chew 
Valley,  an'  after  crossin'  th'  brack  an'  gooin'  up  bi  th'  side  on 
it  a  length,  aw  coom  to  a  shelter!  corner,  an'  aw  sit  me  deawn 
to  have  a  quiet  think  o  to  misel'. 

Th'  moon  wur  shinin',  an'  th'  stars  twinklin',  an'  ther  wur 
nowt  to  be  yerd  except  th'  singin'  o'  th'  bruck  at  mi  feet  an' 
th'  tinklin'  ov  a  little  rindle  deawn  a  bit  ov  a  hollow  close  by 
where  aw  wur  sit.  O  at  once  aw  seed  a  strange-lookin'  fearsome 
shape  loomin'  i'  th'  front  on  me,  but  when  it  coom  closer  aw 
seed  it  wur  King  Edward  at  wur  coom  a-seein'  me  agen,  an' 
mi  mind  wur  at  rest  in  a  minute.  He  lookt  abeawt  th'  same 
as  ever,  an'  he  coom  an'  sit  him  deawn  on  a  stone  close  by,  an' 
sed: 

"  Cowd  sittin',  this,  Weighvur." 

"  Ay,  an'  middlin'  hard  as  weel,"  aw  sed,  "  but  droiyer  nur 
bein'  i'  th'  trenches  i'  France,  aw  reckon." 

"  Aw  reckon  it  is,"  he  sed. 

"  Whot  dusla  think  abeawt  yore  hondiwark,  yo  kings  an' 
kaisers.  Aw'm  talkin'  to  thee  as  representin'  o  th'  ten  or  a 
dozen  sitchlike  'at  we  han  i'  Europe,  wi'  yore  diplomacy,  yore 
larnin',  an'  o  yore  foseness  generally.  Come  neaw,  dusta  think 
'at  onny  dozen  chimney  sweepers  could  ha'  made  a  bigger 
mess  o'  things  iv  they'd  tried  ?  " 

"  Things  couldna  be  mitch  wur  nur  they  are,  for  sure,"  he 
onsurt  me. 

"  This  is  whot  comes  eawt  o'  secret  treaties  an'  underhont 
wark  generally.  When  th'  yeds  o'  one  nation  tryen  to  chet  an' 
tak'  advantage  ov  another,  ther's  sure  to  be  bother.  Why, 
mon,  they'n  bin  wur  nur  a  pack  o'  lyin'  thieves." 

"  Well,  Weighvur,  it's  noan  o'  my  dooin',  aw  con  tell  thi. 
Aw  did  o  aw  could  to  prevent  it,  an'  theaw  con  tak'  it  fro'  me 
'at  noan  o'  eawr  statesmen,  an'  noa  French  or  Rooshans,  wanted 
owt  o'  th'  sooart,  oather." 

"  Theaw  lays  o  th'  blame  o'  t'other  side,  then  ?  " 

"  Where  else  con  it  be  put,  thinksta  ? " 
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"  Well,  aw'll  tell  thi  whot  aw  think  in  a  toothri  words.  We'n 
bin  too  fond  i'  this  country  o'  misco'in  eawrsels,  an'  belittlin' 
owt  'at  we  had.  Accordin'  to  some  folk  ther're  nowt  English  'at 
wur  worth  owt.  It  wur  Garman  eddication  this,  an'  Garman 
mechanikin'  that,  an'  Garman  dyein'  t'other.  Owt  Garman 
wur  everything  it  should  be ;  owt  English  wur  nut  worth  lookin' 
at.  Garman  professors  an'  writers  wur  crackt  up  sky  high,  an' 
eawrs  wur  set  deawn  as  durt  i'th'  road.  Noa  wonder  at  th' 
Garmans  gettin'  it  into  thur  swelled  yeds  'at  they'rn  summat 
bettur  nur  common.  Mon,  theavv  con  tell  folk  'at  theaw'rt  up 
to  nowt  till  they'n  start  o'  believin'  thi,  an'  theaw'll  stink  i' 
thur  noses.  Eh,  whot  foo's  we'n  bin  for  sure,  an'  neaw  we're 
payin'  for  eawr  foolishness." 

"  Ther's  summat  i'  whot  theaw  says,  Weigh vur,  but  nut  as 
mitch  as  theaw  seems  to  think.  Th'  bigger  an'  th'  better  a 
mon  is  really,  an'  th'  humbler  an'  th'  readier  he  should  be  to 
help  other  folk  up  to  his  own  level.  Gradely  greytness  doesna 
need  to  knock  everybody  deawn  to  build  itsel'  up." 

"An'  that's  whot  Garmany's  tryin'  on,  aw  guess  that's  whot 
theaw  wants  to  tell  me." 

"  Well,  whot  does  it  look  like,  thinksta?  They'n  knockt  a 
lot  o'  things  deawn  sin'  th'  war  started ;  ay,  an'  they'n  letten 
thersels  deawn  aboon  a  bit  into  th'  bargain." 

"  Ay,  an'  they'n  knockt  a  lot  o'  eawr  fine  lads  eawt  o'  time, 
too,"  aw  sed. 

"  Soa  they  han,  moor'?  the  pity.  Eh,  but  it's  a  bad  business, 
look  at  it  whichever  way  theaw  will.  But,  theer,  when  folk 
winnut  be  satisfied  wi'  thur  own,  an'  start  tryin'  to  grab  o 
before  'em,  arta  beawn  to  let  'em  ?  " 

"  Nut  iv  aw  con  stop  'em,"  aw  sed. 

"  Would  it  be  reet  to  let  'em  run  roughshod  o'er  everything 
an'  everybody,  just  becose  they  happent  to  be  a  bit  strunger 
nur  common?  Is  might  to  tak'  th'  place  ov  right  ?  Whot  sooart 
ov  a  place  would  this  world  be  to  live  in  iv  that  idea  wur  to 
rule?  It  winnut  abide  thinkin'  at,  mon." 

"  Shus  whot  comes  or  goes  that  idea  ull  ha'  to  be  knockt 
eawt.  Life  wouldna  be  worth  livin'  under  sitch  conditions," 
aw  sed. 
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"  Noa  moor  it  would,  Weigh vur,  but  theaw  knows  weel 
enoof  'at  when  aw're  here  aw  tried  o  aw  knew  how  to  get  o 
th'  nations  to  like  one  another,  an'  live  peaceable.  Owt  'at 
Garmany  wanted  'at  wur  reet  for  hur  to  have  hoo  could  have 
had  beawt  o  this  bloodsheddin'  wark.  But  neaw  hoo's  lost  hur 
good  name,  an'  wi'  it  hoo'll  lose  hur  place  as  a  greyt  nation. 
For  yers  an'  yers  hoo'll  be  cripplt  bi  th'  consequences  ov  hur 
wrungdooin'.  Belgium,  Poland,  an'  Serbia  ull  noan  forget  whot 
hoo's  done  in  a  hurry;  an'  Austria  an'  Turkey  han  nowt  to 
thank  hur  for  'at  aw  con  see  on  yet.  Ther's  a  day  ov  reckonin' 
comin',  an'  woe  betide  hur  iv  hoo  doesna  alter  hur  ways." 

"  Well,  hoo  doesna  fa  wur  dooin'  till  hoo's  made,"  aw  sed. 

"  Hoo'll  be  made,  then,  theaw  con  tak'  my  word  for  it. 
Noa  nation  ever  did  or  will  get  on  as  it  should  bi  feightin'." 

"  Eh,  dear,"  aw  sed,  "  but  it's  a  quare  thing  'at  after  nearly 
two  theawsand  yer  o'  Christianity  ther  should  be  sitch  carryin's 
on  as  we're  havin'  to-day." 

'"  Neaw,  Weighvur,  that's  just  wheer  theaw'rt  wrang. 
Christianity's  noan  to  blame  at  o.  It's  never  bin  tried  gradely 
yet,  but  happen  it'll  get  a  bit  ov  a  chance  after  this.  Mon,  iv 
folk  would  nobbut  tak'  up  wi'  just  one  bit  on  it,  an'  do  bi  one 
another  as  they'd  like  sarvin'  thersels,  ther'd  be  noa  moor 
wars,  shusheaw." 

"  Theaw'rt  abeawt  reet  theer.  King  Edward,"  aw  sed, 
"  but  heaw  slow  folk  are  at  takkin'  it  up." 

"  Dunnut  thee  give  up  hope,  Weighvur,  ther's  better  days 
i'  store.  O  this  sufferin'  an'  loss  is  not  comin'  off  for  nowt. 
After  a  cross  of  suffering  comes  a  crown  o'  life.  Nowt  happens 
beawt  a  purpose.  God  lives  an'  rules  i'  spite  o'  kings  an' 
kaisers,  an'  His  will  ull  yet  be  done.  He  wills  goodwill  amung 
men  everywhere,  an'  He'll  get  it  yet,  thee  rest  thisel'  sure  o' 
that." 

Just  then  a  heavy  hont  wur  laid  o'  mi  shoulder,  an'  a  rough 
voice  sed:  "  Whot  arta  dooin'  here  ?  " 

"  Where  ?  "  aw  sed,  an'  aw  lookt  up  to  see  Ned  o'  Turns, 
th'  gamekeeper,  starin'  at  me.  "  Theaw'd  better  be  off  whoam," 
he  sed. 

An'  then  aw  wakken'd  up  to  find  'at  aw'd  never  bin  off  mi 
own  hearthstone. 

December,  1915. 
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IN  BRITISH  FIELDS. 

IN  British  fields  sweet  daisies  ope  their  eyes, 

And  smiling  buttercups  and  cowslips  bloom ; 

Wild  hyacinths  throw  out  their  rich  perfume, 
And  larks'  glad  music  fills  us  with  surprise, 
As  high  in  heaven's  ethereal  blue  they  rise : 

All  nature  throbs  anew  with  life  and  joy; 

Alas  !  that  human  passion  should  destroy 
Such  peaceful  beauty  as  around  us  lies. 

Tis  spring  in  France  and  Belgium,  but  their  hills 
Are  battle-scarred,  their  fields  with  blood  are  red 

The  scream  of  shells  and  roar  of  cannon  fills 
The  air,  and  on  their  plains  lie  thousands  dead. 

Alas  !  ambitious  minds  the  truth  forget 

That  men  above  all  else  are  brothers  yet. 
April,  1916. 


BE  CONFIDENT. 

BE  confident ;  God  works  His  will ; 

He's  neither  soon  nor  slow, 
Though  nations  rise  and  fall  again, 

And  systems  come  and  go. 
They're  not  in  vain,  these  travail  throe?, 

But  growth-pains  of  the  race, 
Through  which  man  passes  ever  on 

Towards  a  larger  place. 

Jehovah  reigns,  let  that  suffice — 

That  faith  will  make  thee  calm ; 
See  how  He  pour?  on  all  mankind 

His  precious  healing  balm. 
He  wills,  and  what  He  wills  is  best — 

This  all  the  past  doth  prove; 
No  power  can  stop  or  stay  His  hand, 

Or  turn  aside  His  love. 
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He  will  accomplish  what  He  please, 

For  none  can  say  Him  nay ; 
Man's  highest  good  is  God's  great  goal, 

All  ill  He  holds-  at  bay, 
Or  puts  it  to  some  blessed  use — 

The  fire  to  burn  man's  dro?s, 
The  floods  to  wash  his  lusts  away, 

Thus  making  gain  of  loss. 
Through  all  this  turmoil,  change,  and  strife, 

We  dimly  may  perceive 
A  wise  controlling  hand  at  work, 

Man's  bettering  to  achieve. 
Yea,  e'en  his  sin  and  folly  may, 

As  the  swift  ages  fly, 
Lead  to  a  grander  destiny, 

His  being  lift  on  high. 

Be  confident ;  God  reigns  supreme, 

Though  doubts  sometimes  arise, 
And  Providence  may  seem  obscure, 

And  tears  may  dim  thine  eyes — 
Though  wrong  appears  to  triumph  oft, 

And  dark  oppression  rife, 
And  tyrants  steep  their  thrones  in  blood, 

And  peoples  groan  in  strife. 

His  holy  purpose  shall  not  fail ; 

Who  makes  the  seasons  run, 
Knows  every  step  of  man's  long  way ; 

His  will  through  all  is  done. 
He  does  not  falter  when  we  fall, 

Nor  fail  when  we  distrust ; 
His  loving  kindness  changeth  not, 

Though  man  may  be  unjust. 
The  Great  Unchanged  and  Changeless  One, 

Through  all  the  ages  still, 
Rules  that  mankind  shall  upward  rise, 

And  His  high  ends  fulfil. 
Almighty  Love  no  power  can  baulk; 

Almighty  Power  will  gain 
Love's  end  in  love's  own  ways  at  last — 

Man's  perfecting  through  pain. 
(Revised  November,  1917.) 
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Dearden,  J.  W.,  4,  Central  Avenue,  Greenfield. 
2  Delph  Industrial  Co-operative  Society  Limited,  per  W.  Cottrell. 

Dickin,  A.  E.,  21,  West  Street,  Stalybridge. 

Dodson,  Miss  S.,  Centre  Vale,  Greenfield. 

Dransfield,  Charles,  Bolt  Meadow,  Greenfield. 

Dransfield,  Miss  E.,  Gorsey  Hall,  New  Delph. 

Driver,  T.,  5,  Grendon  Avenue,  Oldham. 

Dronsfield,  George,  2,  Vigo  Street,  Breeze  Hill,  Oldham. 
2  Dunlop,  E.,  Station  Road,  Diggle. 

Dunlop,  Walter,  Frenches,  Greenfield. 

Dyson,  Edmund,  Green  Lane  Terrace,  Delph. 
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Dyson,  Sims,  Lawton  Square,  Delph. 

Dyson,  Taylor,  Almondbury  Grammar  School,  Huddersfield. 

Eastwood,  Charles  F.,  Brownhill,  Dobcross. 

Eastwood,  Thomas  W.,  Bank  Side,  Greenfield. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  George,  19,  Wood  Top,  Marsden. 

Ellison,  Miss  Doris,  5,  Primrose  Avenue,  Urmston,  Manchester. 

Etchells,  William,  229,  Chamber  Road,  Oldham. 

Fairbrother,  Samuel,  271,  Willows  Lane,  Bolton. 
2  Farrand,  John,  68,  Minton  Street,  Oldham. 

Farrand,  W.,  Ivy  Dene,  Greenbridge  Lane,  Greenfield. 

Fennel,  D.,  J.P.,  641,  Oldham  Road,  Failsworth. 

Ferns,  Walter,  Bank  House,  Uppermill. 

Fielding,  Mrs.  Helena  G.,  Station  Road,  Greenfield. 

Firth,  Benjamin  F.,  Rush  Hill,  Uppermill. 

Firth,  F.  C.,  Peel  Street,  Marsden,  Huddersfield. 

Firth,  Radcliffe,  57,  Lome  Street,  Mossley. 

Fish,  John,  90,  Princess  Street,  Hurst,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Fogg,  George,  Spring  Grove,  Greenfield. 

Gartside,  Charles,  M.P.S.,  Boarshurst,  Greenfield. 
Gartside,  Miss  E.  A.,  Wood  Bank,  Grains  Road,  Delph. 
Gartside,  Gunner  H.  (R.F.A.),  Boarshurst,  Greenfield. 
Gartside,  Isaac,  Church  Terrace,  Denshaw. 
Gartside,  John,  161,  Balfour  Street,  Oldham. 
Gartside,  John,  Union  Street  West,  P.O.,  Oldham. 
Gartside,  John  E.,  Spring  View,  Delph. 
Gartside,  Nelson,  8,  Moorland  Terrace,  Delph. 
Gartside,  Miss  Nora,  8,  Moorland  Terrace,  Delph. 
George,  Rev.  William,  Wesley  Manse,  Uppermill. 
Gilbert,  John,  Tunstead,  Greenfield. 
Greenfield  Co-operative  Society's  Library. 
Greenfield  Wesleyan  Sunday  School  Library. 
Greenhalgh,  Mrs.  A.,  Oak  View  Terrace,  Greenfield. 
Gregory,  G.  B.,  Dale  House,  Delph. 
Groves,  James,  Oaklands,  Sheffield  Road,  Glossop. 

Hadfield,  R.,  J.P.,  65,  Ronald  Street,  Oldham. 

Haigh,  Ernest,  Oldham  Road,  Royton. 

Hall,  Frank,  Lawton  Square,  Delph. 

Hall,  George,  Pickhill,  Uppermill. 
2  Hall,  Harry  H.,  220,  Greenacres  Road,  Oldham. 

Hall,  Joseph,  205,  Abbey  Hills  Road,  Glodwick,  Oldham. 

Hall,  Joseph,  Woolroad  House,  Dobcross. 
2  Hall,  W.  H.,  Grove  Cottage,  New  Delph. 

Hall,  William,  47,  Audley  Street,  Ashton-under-Lync. 
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Hall,  Wright,  Woolroad,  Dobcross. 

Halstead,  Major  David,  J.P.,  Highfield,  Haslingden. 

Halstead,  Thomas,  Bent  Gate  House,  Haslingden. 

Hardisty,  Arthur  H.,  The  Hollies,  Halifax  Old  Road,  Huddersfield. 

Harpham,  J.  W.,  9,  Ackroyd  Avenue,  Abbey  Hey,  Gorton. 

Harrison,  Herbert,  93,  Middle  ton  Road,  Oldham. 

Hawkyard,  Mrs.  Julianna,  New  Street,  Uppermill. 

Hayes,  Mrs.  T.  C.,  7,  Store  Buildings,  Diggle. 

Heap,  Julius,  Birchencroft  Terrace,  287,  Rochdale  Road,  Royton. 

Hewkin,  Fred,  Platt  Lane,  Dobcross. 
2  Hewkin,  I.  G.,  I4A,  Cannon  Street,  Manchester. 

Hewkin,  John,  Lane  Head,  Greenfield. 

Hill,  William  H.,  Hillcroft,  Greenfield. 

Hilton,  James,  J.P.,  Prospecton,  Greenfield. 

Hilton,  John,  10,  Grant  Street,  Oldham. 

Hinchliffe,  Bright,  Glen  View,  Delph. 

Hinchliffe,  J.  E.,  Wood  Lea,  Delph. 

Hinchliffe,  J.  H.,  Secretary,  Stalybridge  Industrial  Co-operative  Society. 

Hinchliffe,  Joseph,  106,  Stanhope  Street,  Whiteacre  Road,   Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Hirst,  James  A.,  Wesley  Cottages,  Greenfield. 
2  Hirst,  John,  North  Road,  Kaiapoi,  New  Zealand. 

Hirst,  Joseph,  Boarshurst,  Greenfield. 

Hirst,  Thomas,  5,261,  Ridge  Avenue,  Wissachickon,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Hodkinson,  James  T.,  no,  Napier  Street  East,  Oldham. 

Holden,  Dan,  Jubilee  Terrace,  Greenfield. 

Hopkinson,  Miss  Sarah,  Spring  Grove,  Greenfield. 

Hopkinson,  William,  Pleasant  View,  Greenfield. 

Houghton,  Alderman  F.,  J.P.,  94,  Oxford  Street,  Oldham. 

Howard,  James,  Store  Buildings,  Station  Road,  Diggle. 

Howard,  Joshua,  Tame  Street,  Uppermill. 

2  Howard,    Rev.    John,    40,    The    Oval,    Mordaunt    Street,     Jeppestown, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Howarth,  Henry,  Greenfield. 

Howarth,  W.,  Manor  House,  Lydgate,  Oldham. 

Howe,  Arthur,  Clarence  Hotel,  Greenfield. 

Hudson,  Councillor  Edwin,  Delph. 

Hudson,  Miss  Elsie,  15,  St.  Mary's  Drive,  Greenfield. 

Hudson,  Henry,  Wesley  Cottages,   Greenfield. 

Hughes,  Hugh,  121,  St.  John  Street,  Hey,  Lees. 

Hulme,  Albert,  Roseneath,  Grasscroft,  Greenfield. 

Hyde  Public  Library,  per  J.  Chorton. 

Iredale,  Arthur,  Frenches,  Greenfield. 
Isherwood;  Frank,  Brook  Bank,  Greenfield. 
Isherwood,  Richard  H.,  29,  Greenside  Lane,  Droylsden. 
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4  Jackson,  John,  Clovelly,  Hawcote  Lane,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Jackson,  Walter,  46,  Holmcliffe  Road,  Blackpool. 
Jagger,  Herbert  W.,  Combermere,  Edgerton,  Huddersfield. 
Jagger,  James,  44,  Top  Street,  Greenacres,  Oldham. 
Junction  Co-operative  Society,  Denshaw,  Delph,  per  H.  Law. 

Kaye,  David  E.,  Woodland  Villa,  Manor  Street,  Huddersfield. 

2  Kempe,  Harry,  4,  Bath  Street,  Oldham. 
Kenworthy,  Herbert,  3,  Berry  Street,  Greenfield. 
Kenworthy,  Miss  Jessie,  Shawhall  Bank,  Greenfield. 
Kenworthy,  John  W.,  i,  Stockport  Road,  Lydgate,  Oldham. 

3  Kenworthy,  Miss  Sarah,  Brow  Top,  Greenfield. 
Kenworthy,  William,  Myrtle  Villas,  Uppermill. 
Kershaw,  A.,  669,  Rochdale  Road,  Royton. 
Kershaw,  Dr.  E.,  J.P.,  220,  Manchester  Street,  Oldham. 
Kershaw,  Mrs.  J.,  Liberal  Club,  Greenfield. 

Knott,  Ashton  W.,  J.P.,  Lee  Street,  Uppermill. 
Knott,  Fred  W.,  Inglewood,  Greenfield. 

Langshaw,  Miss  Norah,  Providence  House,  Lees,  Oldham. 
Law,  Hiram,  Store  Cottage,  Denshaw,  Delph. 
Lawton,  Andrew,  u,  Newport  Street,  Oldham. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  Emma,  38,  Holmecliffe  Road,  North  Shore,  Blackpool. 
Lawton,  Councillor  F.,  Argyle  Street,  Mossley. 
Lawton,  Miss  G.,  89,  Acre  Lane,  Oldham. 
Lawton,  Henry,  Ormidale,  Lees,  Oldham. 

Lawton,  Gunner  H.  S.  (R.G.A.),  Ashleigh,  Mount  Road,  Middleton. 
Lawton,  Samuel,  Horsforth,  Greenfield. 
6  Lawton,  William,  59,  Canal  Bank,  Patricroft. 

Lawton,  William,  58,  Werneth  Hall  Road,  Oldham. 

Lawton,  William  H.,  High  Street,  Uppermill. 

Laycock,  Arthur,  Glenridding,  Beechfield  Avenue,  Blackpool. 

Laycock,  Enoch,  Fern  Lea  Terrace,  Greenfield. 

Laycock,  Luther,  Wesley  Cottages,  Greenfield. 

Leah,  S.  P.,  Hest  Bank,  15,  Cavendish  Road,  Heaton  Mersey. 

Lee,  Harry,  Grains  Avenue,  Marsden. 

Leeds  Public  Library,  per  Thomas  W.  Hand. 

Leeming,  Councillor  R.  A.,  23,  Park  Street,  Royton. 

Lees,  Mrs.,  North  Avenue,  Greenfield. 

Lees,  Edwin,  Horsforth  Road,  Greenfield. 

Lees,  Frank,  Spring  Grove,  Greenfield. 

Lees,  Frederick,  Tunstead,  Greenfield. 

Lees,  James,  300,  Oldham  Road,  Rochdale. 

Lees,  James  Edward,  71,  Kimberley  Street,  Hollinwood,  Oldham. 

Lees,  Mrs.  Mary,  Globe  Hotel,  Uppermill. 

Lees,  Major  William,  J.P.,  Egerton  Villa,  Heywood. 
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Lees,  William  A.,  35,  Grasmere  Road,  Oldhara. 
Locklin,  J.,  149,  Birks  Brow,  Waterhead,  Oldham. 
Lomax,  John  J.,  Beechdene,  Starling  Road,  Radcliffe. 
Lord,  E.,  n,  Weston  Grove,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 
Lord,  George  T.,  Tame  Bank,  Dobcross. 
Lord,  John  T.,  Ross  Mount,  Waterfoot. 
Lord,  Walter,  Beulah  House,  Diggle. 
Lund,  Charles  E.,  77,  Barkerhouse  Road,  Nelson. 

Mallalieu,  Adam,  J.P.,  Brierside,  Penrhyn,  Llandudno. 
2  Mallalieu,  A.  H.,  J.P.,  Rose  Hill,  Delph. 

2  Mallalieu,  F.  W.,  J.P.,  M.P.,  Larkwood,  Delph. 
Mallalieu,  H.,  Grove  House,  Delph. 

Mallalieu,  James  F.,  46,  Eric  Street,  Clarksfield,  Oldham. 

Mallalieu,  James  Henry,  Sun  Bank,  Greenfield. 

Mallalieu,  Oliver,  Highfield  House,  Mossley. 

Mallalieu,  Reginald,  Denehurst,  Dobcross. 

Mallalieu,  Walter,  8,  Berwick  Street,  Workington,  Cumberland. 

Marsden,  Garside,  17,  Aden  Street,  Breeze  Hill,  Oldham. 

Marsden,  Mrs.  George,  126,  Vicarage  Road,  Langley,  Birmingham. 

Marsden,  Hervey,  59,  Sprinkfield  Road,  Birkby,  Huddersfield. 

Marsden,  Sir  T.  R.,  Kt.C.B.E.,  Brookhurst,  Oldham. 

Mason,  John,  43,  Victoria  Avenue,  Didsbury. 

Mellor,  Miss  Ada,  7,  Store  Buildings,  Diggle. 

Mellor,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Berry  Street,  Greenfield. 

Middleton,  Alderman  J.,  J.P.,  387,  Manchester  Road,  Hollinwood. 

Mills,  Joseph,  13,  Berry  Street,  Greenfield. 

Mills,  Joseph  E.,  Waterside,  Greenfield. 

Mills,  Mrs.  M.,  Sun  Bank,  Greenfield. 

Mingham,  T.,  Spring  Grove,  Greenfield. 

Mitchell,  Coun.  M.  E.,  Grange  House,  Grange  Avenue,  Levenshulme, 

Manchester. 

Mitchell,  Henry,  83,  Junction  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Mitchell,  Tom,  Council  Houses,  Diggle. 
Monteith,  Dr.  J.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  4,  Rochdale  Road,  Oldham. 
Moore,  Sec. -Lieut.  Ernest  J.  (R.G.A.),  79, Newmarket  Road,  Waterloo, 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Moore,  Walter,  Berry  Street,  Greenfield. 
Moore,  William  S.,  Meadow  Bank,  Dobcross. 

3  Moorhouse,  Councillor  T.  E.,  Delph. 
Morgan,  Miss  Emma,  Waterside,  Greenfield. 
Morton,  Benjamin,  J.P.,  Sycamore  House,  Dobcross. 
Morton,  V.  Leo,  Ashbourne,  Dobcross. 

2  Mossley  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  per  G.  A.  Settle. 
Mountain,  Miss  H.,  Primrose  Bank,  Greenfield. 
Murgatroyd,  Lewis,  King  Street,  Delph. 
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Needham,  G.  W.,  J.P.,  Holly  Bank,  Werneth,  Oldham. 

Newby,  Frank,  M.P.S.,  196,  Waterloo  Street,  Oldham. 

Newby,  H.  H.,  Post  Office,  Leeds. 

Newton,  Hiram,  Chew  Valley  Road,  Greenfield. 

Newtown  Co-operative  Society,  per  W.  Jenkins. 

Nicholas,  Rev.  T.,  Uppermill. 

Nield,  J.  E.,  6,  Lancaster  Street,  Mossley. 

Noble,  F.  W.,  Riversleigh,  Uppermill. 

Noble,  G.  W.  W.,  Spring  Bank,  Uppermill. 

Noble,  Joseph,  Sherbrooke,  Dobcross. 

Norcliffe,  Thomas,  jun.,  329,  Park  Road,  Oldham. 

Nuttall,  Mrs.  S.,  Post  Office,  Uppermill. 

Oldham  Equitable  Co-operative  Society,  per  J.  W.  Platt. 
Oldham  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  per  A.  Spencer. 
Oldham,  Jesse,  Pingle  Mill,  Delph. 
Oldham  Lyceum  Library,  per  A.  Cummings. 
2  Oldham  Public  Libraries  Committee. 

Oliver,  Dr.  William,  J.P.,  Manor  House,  Waterhead,  Oldham. 

Parish,  O.  J.,  Thornhill,  Greenfield. 

Pearce,  Alfred  H.,  23,  Greenside  Lane,  Droylsden. 

Percival,  Edward,  12,  Lucas  Road,  Penge,  London,  S.E. 

Percival,  Lance-Corporal  H.  H.,  12,  Lucas  Road,  Penge,  London,  S.E. 

Phillips,  T.,  Holly  House,  Greenfield. 

Pilling,  Sam,  Dale  Cottage,  Bacup. 

Platt,  Alfred,  Grosvenor  Square,  Uppermill. 

Platt,  Miss  Elsie,  Lee  Street,  Uppermill. 

Platt,  Publius,  423,  Ripponden  Road,  Oldham. 

Pogson,  Miss  E.  E.,  Thornlea,  Diggle. 

Pogson,  Joseph  E.,  Spring  Cottage,  Diggle. 

Pontefract,  R.  R.,  3,  School  Street,  Coppice,  Oldham. 

Poole,  Dr.  C.  H.,  LL.D.,  F.S.P.,  6,  Ashton  Street,  Lytham. 

Potter,  Joseph,  Centre  Vale,  Greenfield. 

Potter,  Thomas,  Bryn-Gelli,  Greenfield. 

Pressley,  Francis  F.,  Arthurs  Lane,  Greenfield. 

Radcliffe,  J.  W.,  Green  Bank,  Greenfield. 

Radcliffe,  William,  Creamore,  Uppermill. 

Redman,  Albert  E.,  Lee  Street,  Uppermill. 

Renshaw,  Elvyn,  Gwenelv,  Greenfield. 

Rhodes,  Alfred,  Spring  Bank,  Uppermill. 

Rhodes,  George  T.,  Andrew  Cottages,  Greenfield. 

Rhodes,  Gordon,  6,  Foundry  View,  Dobcross. 

Rhodes,  Harold,  12,  Hillside  Avenue,  Dobcross. 

Rhodes,  Herbert  Norman,  Myrtle  Villas,  Uppermill. 

Rhodes,  J.  W.,  Meadow  Bank,  Dobcross. 
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Rhodes,  Seth,  Spring  Grove,  Greenfield. 

Ripley,  Councillor  W.,  J. P.,  High  Moor  House,  Austerlands,  Waterhead, 
Oldham. 

Roberts,  James  Herbert,  Green  Bank,  Delph. 

Roberts,  John,  9,  Berry  Street,  Greenfield. 

Robinson,  Albert,  Rock  Cottages,  Greenfield. 

Robinson,  H.,  Chew  Valley  Road,  Greenfield. 
2  Robinson,  Ross,  Fern  Lea  Vale  Farm,  Greenfield. 

Robinson,  William,  Chew  Valley  Road,  Greenfield. 

Rochdale  Central  Library,  per  G.  Gordon. 

Rose,  Robert,  154,  Great  Norbury  Street,  Hyde. 
2  Russell,  F.,  Market  Place,  Marsden. 

Samuel,  Evan  J.,  19,  Clare  Road,  Ystalyfera,  South  Wales. 

Saunders,  Langford,  Welland,  Monton  Road,  Eccles. 

Scawthorn,  F.  M.,  Marslands,  Dobcross. 

Schofield,  Miss  A.,  Spring  Grove,  Greenfield. 

Scho field,  A.,  Hawkyard,  Greenfield. 

Schofield,  Alfred  S.,  55,  Morley  Lane,  Milnsbridge. 

Schofield,  Mrs.  Ann,  Saddleworth  Fold,  Uppermill. 

Schofield,  Benjamin,  Diggle  Mill  Cottages,  Diggle. 

Schofield,  Fred,  Ash  Grove,  Dobcross. 

Schofield,  Fred,  3,  Greenbank,  Greenfield. 

Schofield,  Fred,  i,  Spring  Bank,  Uppermill. 

Schofield,  G.  A.,  J.P.,  Oaklands,  Greenfield. 

Schofield,  George,  Hawkyard,  Greenfield. 

Schofield,  G.  H.,  Store  House,  Dobcross. 

Schofield,  James,  5,  Central  Avenue,  Greenfield. 

Schofield,  John,  Oak  View,  Greenfield. 

Schofield,  John  James,  Cliffe  House,  Marslands,  Dobcross. 

Schofield,  Miss  M.  A.,  Castleshaw,  Delph. 

Schofield,  Sim,  The  Nook,  Thornton-le-Fylde. 

Schofield,  Stanley,  Kinders,  Greenfield. 

Settle,  Mrs.  E.,  Sandy  Bank,  Delph. 

Shaw,  Charles,  Wham  Cottage,  Denshaw,  Delph. 

Shaw,  Miss  E.,  Arthurs,  Greenfield. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.,  Spring  Gardens,  Uppermill. 

Shaw,  Sergeant  Herbert  W.,  Arthurs,  Greenfield. 

Shaw,  J.  W.,  Hazeldene,  Grasscroft,  Greenfield. 

Shaw,  J.  Youdell,  Four  Oaks  House,  Greenfield. 

Shaw,  Will,  Arthurs,  Greenfield. 

Simpson,  John,  79,  Hillside  Avenue,  Oldham. 

Sims,  William,  98,  Redgrave  Street,  Oldham. 

Sinclair,  George,  29,  Gatehead,  Marsden. 

Smethurst,  Samuel,  J.P.,  Coldhurst  House,  Rochdale  Road,  Oldham. 

Smethurst,  T.  H.,  79,  Windsor  Road,  Oldham. 
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Smith,  Arthur,  Uppermill. 
Sowerby,  F.,  Central  View,  Delph. 

Stockton,  Pte.  Herbert  (A.S.C.),  237,  Stockport  Road,  Levenshulme. 
4  Stott,  Philip  Sidney,  J.P.,  York  Chambers,  Oldham. 
Street,  Frank,  52,  Cromwell  Grove,  Levenshulme. 
Sykes,  A.  W.,  Moorlands,  Dobcross. 
Sykes,  Mrs.  Ben,  99,  Manchester  Road,  Milnsbridge. 
Sykes,  John  T.,  New  Street,  Uppermill. 
Sykes,  Lewis,  Shawhall,  Greenfield. 

Taylor,  E.  P.,  Heather  Brae,  Greenfield. 

Taylor,  J.  T.,  41,  Edward  Street,  Oldham. 
2  Taylor,  Robert,  Clarksfield  Villa,  Lees  Road,  Oldham. 

Thatcher,  Miss  Louisa,  Frenches,  Greenfield. 
2  Thomas,  James  E.,  Wellington  House,  Borrowash,  Derby. 

Thompson,  George,  Edale,  Greenfield. 

Thompson,  Coun.  James,  J.P.,  20,  Albemarle  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Thorpe,  Miss  M.,  Hale  Lane,  Failsworth. 

Tinker,  Harry,  Fern  Bank,  Marsden. 

Turner,  A.  E.,  56,  Manley  Road,  Oldham. 

Underwood,  David,  Neale  Avenue,  Greenfield. 

Varley,  Thorn,  J.P.,  Gilder's  Villa,  Springhead,  Oldham. 
Vickers,  W.,  16,  St.  Mary's  Drive,  Greenfield. 

Wade,  Miss  M.  E.,  Armit  Road,  Greenfield. 

Walsh,  George,  J.P.,  19,  John  Street,  Oswaldtwistle. 

Walton,  Fred,  Piccadilly,  Greenfield. 

Walton,  Miss  Martha,  Andrew  Cottages,  Greenfield. 

Walton,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Oak  View,  Greenfield. 
2  Watson,  Alfred,  Post  Office,  Greenfield. 

Watson,  George,  6,  Berry  Street,  Greenfield. 

Watson,  William,  Carr  House,  Diggle. 

Weatherley,  George,  14,  Rowan  Avenue,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 

White,  William  Henry,  Pincott  House,  Greenfield. 

Whitehead,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Shawhall  Bank,  Greenfield. 

Whitehead,  Cecil,  Garners,  Delph. 

Whitehead,  Miss  Emma,  Spring  Grove,  Greenfield. 
2  Whitehead,  H.,  East  View,  Dobcross. 

Whitehead,  H.  B.,  Garners,  Delph.  - 

Whitehead,  Herbert,  Court  Street,  Uppermill. 

Whitehead,  James,  96,  Wrigley  Street,  Oldham. 

Whitehead,  Mrs.  Jane,  Dean  Bridge,  Padiham. 

Whitehead,  Miss  Jane,  130,  Lees  Road,  Oldham. 

Whitehead,  John,  Ash  Grove,  Dobcross. 
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Whitehead,  Sam,  Fern  Lea,  Marsden. 

Whitehead,  Miss  Sarah,  130,  Lees  Road,  Oldham. 

Wild,  Albert,  Lane  Farm,  Springhead,  Oldham. 
2  Wild,  G.  H.,  High  Street,  Uppermill. 

Wild,  J.,  High  Knowles,  Lees,  Oldham. 

Wild,  James,  J.P.,  104,  Waterloo  Street,  Oldham. 

Wild,  John,  Nook  Steer  Lodge,  Greenfield. 

Wild,  L.,  113,  Huddersfield  Road,  Birks,  Waterhead. 

Wild,  Luther,  2,  Pollen  Road,  Altrincham. 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Mary,  North  View,  Lothersdale. 
2  Williamson,  Harry,  Rush  Hill,  Uppermill. 

Williamson,  Samuel  S.,  Shawhall  Bank,  Greenfield. 

Williamson,  Wright,  Thorn  Bank,  Greenfield. 

Winterbottom,  G.  H.,  Greenfield  Mount,  Cowley  Hill  Lane,  St.  Helens. 

Winterbottom,  Miss  Nellie,  Tame  View,  Delph. 
2  Wolstenholme,  R.,  42,  Church  Street,  Middleton. 

Wood,  Miss,  Andrew  Cottages,  Greenfield. 

Wood,  C.  F.,  Hawthorn  View,  Slackcote,  Delph. 

Wood,  Frank,  Millgate,  Delph. 

Wood,  John  J.,  Brownhill  Vale,  Uppermill. 

Wood,  John  R.,  Spring  Grove,  Greenfield. 
2  Wood,  Joseph,  Brookfield,  Pickhill,  Uppermill. 

Wood,  Joseph,  Winsdale,  Greenfield. 

Wood,  Sidney  C.,  Neale  Avenue,  Greenfield. 

Woodhead,  T.  W.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  Technical  College,  Huddersfield. 

Worsley,  James,  Oaklands,  Delph. 

Wright,  Herbert,  Shepherds  Green,  Greenfield. 

Wrigley,  Albert,  Rose  Cottage,  Lee  Street,  Uppermill. 

Wrigley,  George,  Oak  Lea,  Waterside,  Greenfield. 

Wrigley,  James,  Boarshurst,  Greenfield. 

Wrigley,  James,  Oakfield,  Shawhall  Bank,  Greenfield. 

Wrigley,  John,  Bolt  Meadow,  Greenfield. 

Wrigley,  Joseph,  in,  Handsworth  Road,  Blackpool. 

Wrigley,  Mrs.  Sophia,  Tame  View,  Delph. 

Wrigley,  Wright,  Spring  Grove,  Greenfield. 

Young,  Herbert  F.,  Broadway,  Marton,  N.Z. 
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